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A PRELIMINARY CATALOG OF THE BIRDS OF 
MISSOURI* 

Otto Widmann. 

1. introduction. 

The need of a Ust of the birds of Missouri has become more and 
more apparent as the popularization of Nature Study has made 
progress during the last few years. Nearly all the northern 
states have published for many years lists and revised lists, but 
this is the first attempt in our state. It is based chiefly on 
personal observations made during the last thirty years. Other 
sources ot information of which I was able to avail myself are 
comparatively few and very little has over been published. To 
those gentlemen who were kind enough to favor me with their 
notes I would here express my thanks. They are: Mr, Vernon 
Bailey of Washington, D. C, who visited Stone Co. in 1892 for a 
short time; Mr. Roger N. Baldwin of St. Louis; Mr. James New- 
ton Baskett of Mexico, Mo., the author of the Story of the Birds; 
Mr, John A. Bryant of Kansas City ; Mr. B. F. Bush of Courtney, 
Mo,; Mr. Edmonde Samuel Currier of Keokuk, la., who kept 
very good records of the birds of his vicinity including parts of 
Clark Co., Mo., for more than twelve years prior to his removal to 
Oregon in 1903; Dr, Aug. F. Eimbeck and his brother, Mr. 
Charles L. Eimbeck, of New Haven, Mo., the owners of fine col- 
lections of mounted birds made in Warren and Franklin Co, 
during the last forty years; Mr. Ben True Gault of Glen EUyn, 
HI,, who has twice collected in parts of southern Missouri, mainly 
in Dunkhn and Reynolds Co. ; Mr. Juhus Hurter, Sr,, of St. Louis, 
whose collection of mounted birds of the neighborhood of St. 
Louis is now in Wasliington University; Mr. John D, Kas- 
tendieck of Billings, Christian Co., the owner of a large and fine 
collection of mounted birds taken in his vicinity during the last 
forty years; Mr, Adolf Lange of Leavenworth, Kan., whose collec- 
tion of birds cont»ns specimens taken on the Missouri side; Mr, 
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John S. Marley of Kansas City, Mo. ; Dr. Walter Mills of Webster 
Groves, Mo.; Mr. H. Nehrling, the author of "Die Nord-Ameri- 
kanische Vogelwelt" and "Our Birds of Song and Beauty," who 
lived at Freistatt near Kerce City, Lawrence Co., from October 
1882 to April 1887; Mr. Edgar M. Parker of Montgomery City, 
Mo.; Mr. Otho C. Poling of Quincy, 111.; Mr. Wm. E. Praeger, 
who, when living at Keokuk, la., often visited Missouri soil on 
his ornithological excursions; Mr. F. C. Pcllett of Salem, Mo.; 
Mr. C. W. Prier of Appleton City, Mo. ; Dr. G. C. Rinker of Union- 
ville; Mr. Walter Giles Savage of Monteer, Shannon Co., formerly 
of Jasper, Jasper Co.; Mr. Frank Schwarz of St. Louis; Mr. Philo 
W. Smith, Jr. of St. Louis, ao ardent collector of eggs for many 
years in different parts of the state, bringing together one of the 
most complete collections of North American birds' eggs in the 
United States; Mr. A. F. Smithson of Warrensburg, Mo.; Mr. 
B. M. Stigall of Kansas City; Mr. Chas. W. Tindall of Indepen- 
dence, Mo.; Mr. Sidney S, Wilson of St. Joseph, Mo.; Mr. Julius 
T. Volkman of Webster Grovfs, Mo.; Mr. E. Seymour Woodruff, 
who visitd Shannon Co. from March 10 to May IG and Grandin, 
Carter Co., from May 16 to June 7, 1907, and very kindly sub- 
mitted all his notes, containing new and vaUiable records, for use 
in this list: Mr. Chas. K. Worthcn of Warsaw, 111., who sent me 
interesting notes on birds taken on the Mississippi River or so 
near the state Hne that they must be rcgardeti as worth}' of a 
place in our list. I am also indebted to the gentlemen of the 
Bureau of Biological SuiTey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, for the loan of the schedules containing the reports 
on bird migration in Missouri from 1884 to 1905. They com- 
prise the work of thirty-six obsen'ers scattered through nearly as 
many counties and varying from notes on a few birds in a single 
season to full reports on a number of species and a long series of 
years, chiefly for spring, but some for spring and fall migmtion. 

II. BIBLIOGK.\PHY. 

The first local list ever made in the state is that of Dr. P. 
R. Hoy, published in his Journal of an Exj)Ioration of Western 
Mi.->3ouri in 1S.'>4 in the nineteenth Annual Report of tlie Smith- 
sonian Institution for lS(i4. He enumerates 150 specic-s. 

Occasional mention of birds of the lower Missouri River is 
found among the observations of Max Prinz zu Wied in his 
" Reise in das Innere Nord-Anierica in den Jahren 1832 bis 1834 " 
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and in his " Verzeichniss der Vogel welche auf einer Reise in Nord- 
America beobachted wurden" in the" Journal fuer Omithologie," 
for 1858; also in Long's Expedition to the Rocky Mountains in 
1819 and '20, published from notes of Thomas Say in 1823; and 
in F. V. Hayden's Report on the Geology and Natural History 
of the Upper Missouri River based on explorations in 1855, '56 and 
'57, published in the Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, vol. 12, 1863. 

A few notes on the birds of Missouri are found in J. H. Town- 
send's Narrative of a Journey across the Rocky Mountains in 
1839 (vol, 21 of Early Western Travels), and a lai^er number in 
Audubon's Missouri River Journals, 1843, in "Audubon and his 
Journals," by Maria R. Audubon, 1897. Edward Harris, who 
accompanied Audubon on his journey to the upper Missouri 
in 1843 published a nominal " List of Birds and Mammalia found 
dn the Missouri River from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Union" 
in the Fifth Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 
1850 (1851). 

In his " Notes on an Ornithological Reconnoissance," Dr. J. 
A. Allen writes in the Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., vol. 3: p. 6, July 
1872: "Our collections at Leavenworth (in May 1871) were 
principally made in the heavy timber on the East Leavenworth 
(Mo.) side of the Missouri River opposite Fort Leavenworth. 
Most of the water-birds were obtaineil about a lagoon on the 
Missouri side." In Bull. Nuttall Ornith. Club, vol. 3, p. 148, 
1878, is a notice by Dr, J. k. Allen of the occurrence of three 
species of seaducks and a purple gallinule taken near St. Louis by 
Mr. Julius Hurter in 1875, '7(> and '77. In vol. 4, 1879, page 139- 
147, of the Nuttall Bulletin there is a list of 148 species obscrvod 
by Mr. W. E. D. Scott at Warrensburg, Mo„ during the ispring 
migration, March 27 to June 15, 1874, In the Ornithologist and 
Oologist of IS84, Mr. Jul. Hurter of St. Louis enumerates 2(i5 
species of birds collected by him during fifteen ycai-s in the vi- 
cinity of St. Louis. Mr. Otho C. Poliog of Quincy, 111., in his 
"Notes on the FrinsiHidae of western Illinois," in the Auk, vol. 
7, 1890, speaks of observations made on Missouri soil. 

Several papers treating of Mi.-;r-ouri birds have been iiiiblished 
by the author of the present list during the last twenty years in 
the Auk, the Ornithologist and Oologist, the Osiirey, and Bird 
Lore. The Reports on Bird Migration in the Mississi])])! \'alley 
by W. W. Cooke also contain a large number of notes and dates 
i birds, eliietiy from St. Louis. The report for the 
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sprite of 1882 is published in Forest and Stream during October 
and November of that year; tiiat of the spring of 1883 ia pub- 
lished by the American Field in Bull. no. 1 of the Bidgway Orni- 
thological Club of Chicago, December 1883. The reports of 
1884 and 1885 are contained in Bull. no. 2 of the Department of 
Agriculture, Division of Economic Ornithology, entitled : " Report 
on Bud Migration in the Mississippi Valley in the years 1884 and 
1885," by W. W. Cooke, 1888, edited and revised by Dr. C. H. 
Merriam. 

HI. EXPLANATIONS. 

The nomenclature is that of the American OmithologistB' 
Union check-list, latest (1895) edition and supplements. Tbe 
numbers are also those of the check-list; the species and sub- 
species have not been serially numbered, because in a preliminary 
list it is too difficult to decide which shall and which shall not be 
numbered; a species doubtful to-day may have to be recognized 
to-morrow, and species which have occurred lately may soon be 
found exterminateil as far as this state is concerned. Species and 
subspecies which are known to have bred in the state, or which 
occur under such circumstances that it is almost certain that they 
breed within the limits of the state, are marked with an asterisk. 
Synonyms, both scientific and English, used in the works of 
American omithologist.s, principally those used by Wilson, Audu- 
bon, Nuttall, Baird, and Coues, are given to enable students to 
find their way through the many and great changes in nomen- 
clature made since the first of these books was printed ninety- 
eight years ago. No attempt is made to describe birds ; manuals, 
handbooks, keys, and general works on North American omi- 
thologj' are numerous. Tlie catalog is confined to a detailed 
treatment of the geographic distribution of each species and sub- 
.•ipecies in accordance with the latest sources of information. 
This is followed by a statement of its range in Missouri, manner 
of occurrence in regard to season and relative abundance, dates 
of arrival and departure, and such notes as may be helpful to tlie 
student in the search of rare species. Species are called residents 
when they are found within the limits of the state in every month 
of the year; they arc sometimes called permanent resident when 
they remain in the same locality throughout the year, but of this 
kind we have but very few, while of many species some indi- 
viduals remain through winter with us, though the majority go 
outh. Of a few species the numbers are larger in winter than 
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in aummer, because enforced by winter vi^tAnts from the north. 
Winter visitants are those which are found only in the colder part 
of the year and return to the north sooner or later in spring; 
when they are of regular occurrence and long sojourn in the same 
locality every winter, they are also called winter residents. 
Summer residents are those which pass the warmer part of the 
year in our state, leave us in autumn and return in spring. A 
few species may properly be termed summer visitants, because 
they visit the state only for a short time after their breeding 
season in a more southern home is over. Transient visitants are 
all those species which breed farther north and winter farther 
south, passing through our state in migration and spending more 
or lees time in the transit. 

Residents and summer residents are breeders; transient visi- 
tants, summer visitants, winter residents and winter visitants 
are non-breeders in the state. 

The terms used to indicate relative abundance may be defined 
thus : Common means of such regular occurrence in all suitable 
localities at the proper time that individuals can be found with- 
out any effort. Furly common, meaning moderately common, 
is used to indicate that the species, though of regular occurrenoe 
in suitable localities, is so thinly scattered that it requires more 
or less search to find it. Rather rare means uncommon, infre- 
quent, known to occur only in small numbers, requiring much 
search. Rare means occurring at wide intervals. As the result 
of persecution or adverse circumstance formerly common species 
have been reduced to this state. Accidental designates those 
which are entirely unexpected because extralimital. 

The catalog contains not only species and subspecies fully 
authenticated, but also a few of such highly probable occurrenoe 
that it seems only a question of time and opportunity to establish 
the proof of their presence. This is a shght deviation from the 
usual course of relegating everything not fully verified by cap- 
tured specimens to an appended, generally overlooked, hypo- 
thetical list. But since this catalog is in an initial stage, far from 
completion, I hold it to be of the greatest importance to keep 
constantly before the eyes of the student what should be done in 
the way of filling the gaps. He should not only know what has 
already been accomplished, but also what he can do in the 
locality in which he works toward completing the list. When 
visiting a new locality it is a great help to know b^orehand for 
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what one should watch, particularly in order to make a dis- 
covery of value. 

Apparently extirpated apecies are also retained in the list, 
because it is interesting to know what formerly occurred in the 
state, and because the possibility still exists that at least a few 
individuals remain or have returned from adjacent regions. 
Introduced species are also admitted as naturalized members of 
our avifauna. 

The total number of species and subspecies contained in the 
catalog is 383, of which 162 are breeders. Species not actually 
taken within the limits of the state are distinguished by being 
put into brackets. Of this land there are 30, which subtracted 
from 383 leave as the present status (July 8, 1907) 353 actually 
observed species and subspecies for our state. 

IV. FAUNAL AREAS. 

Our avifauna is mainly that of the eastern United States 
generally and differs little from that of the adjoining states on 
the east, north and south. The Eastern Province reaches from 
the Atlantic ocean to the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, 
where the Middle Province begins, but many of the western forms 
of birds extern! eastward into Kansas and still more so into 
western Nebraska, thus swelling the number of species and sub- 
species in the latter state to 415, Illinois, too, has a larger list 
of breeders as well as of winter visitants, because her fauna is 
enriched by water birds visiting Lake Michigan and by its great 
north and south extension, which enters tlie AUcghanian faunal 
area of the Transition zone in the north and reaches with its 
southern end slightly into the Austroriparian area. 

Missouri belongs almost entirely to the Carolinian faunal area 
of the upper .Austral life zone; only the low alluvial counties of 
the southeast can be considered a spur of the .\ustroriparian 
faunal area of the Lower Austral life zone. The circumstance 
that all our rivers of the southern slope of the Ozarks have wide, 
open and long valleys leading soutliward gives' an opportunity 
fo. a northward advance of southern forms of plants anil animals; 
and our broad, open prairie region of the we^t and north offers no 
barrier to an eastward spreadmg of the western fauna and flora. 

In comparing the avifauna of Mi.«souri with that of the At- 
lantic States in the same latitude it should be remembered that, 
although the mean temperature diffeis but little, the climate of 
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the former i? somewhat more severe than that of the latter, the 
summers being hotter, the winteis colder. It Is therefore not 
8UI prising to find alight diiTerencoa in the summer and winter 
faunas of the two regions, while the migrations occur at nearly 
the same time, owin? to the similarity in temperature of the 
f>pring and fall month)). 

V. THE CLIMATE. 

The climate of Missouri, continental as H is in a high de^e, is 
one of great variations. Generally speaking it may bo said that 
it is characterized by hot summers and moderately cold winters, 
with exceptions of mode.'ately hot summers and very cold winters. 
Maximum temperatures of eighty degrees and over occur during 
the summer on eighty to ninety days; ninety degrees and over 
on twenty to thirtv days. In ordinary winters the temperature 
reaches to and below the freezing point on about eighty days 
and falls below zero on Irom ten to twenty days. There are on 
record a few exceptionally moderate winters like that of 1905-'06 
when the zero mark was hardly reached, or reached only in the 
more northern countias. There is little diffe-"cncp in the amount 
and duration of the summer's heat in the different parts of the 
state, but there is a difference of five degrees in the average 
winter temperature between the northwest and the center, and 
from ten to fifteen decrees between that of the northwest and 
the southeast. All waves, cold and warm, appear first in the 
northwest and advance southeastward, requiring about twenty- 
four hours to reach tlie southeastern comer of the state. The 
most pronounced polar waves of midwinter are nearly as cold in 
one part of the state a.s in the other, but cold periods are generally 
ofshorterduration in the southeast, mode'^ating more rapidly un- 
der the more southern sun and the lower elevation. This is espe- 
cially noticeable in the beginning and at the end of winter, but, due 
to its no'thwest'Koutheast course, the chilling effect of a departing 
high barometer may still be felt strongly in the southeast when 
the approaching low barometer has already cnterctl tiic state 'n 
the northwest with rapidly rising temperature. SucVi conditions 
are particularly striking in spring, when north-bound migrants 
are thereby enabled to depart, wliile no migration reaches us 
from the south, then still under the influence of the cold cast and 
southeast wmds of the departed high pressure. The first frosts 
occur late in October, in the southern part sometimes not befoie 
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November, but exceptionally the laat of September even in the 
southeast. The last frost occurs in the south about the first, and 
•n the north about the fifteenth of April, exceptionally later as on 
April 20, 1904, when six inches of snow covered the ground at 
St. Louis with a temperature of 2S'> to 30° (max.). Hoarfrosts 
may kill tender vegetation as late as the middle of May in nearly 
all paits of the state. 

The following dates may illustrate the remarkable dissimilarity 
in dates of opening spring: Peach-trees were in bloom in St. 
Louis in 1878 on March 15; in 1907 on March 25; in 1879 on April 
15 ; in 1880 on April 1 and in 1881 on April 28. The same Magnolia 
which was in flower on March 12, 1878, did not bloom in 1881 
before April 24, but in 1882 again as early as March 18, when 
spring opened on the first of March. Though spring opened in 
1881 only on April 16 not a single tree was without its leaves at 
St. Louis on May 9; but in 1907 the leafing of trees began March 
15 and was not completed June 1. An exceptionally early open- 
ing of spring with us can, of course, have no influence on the 
starting of migrants from their remote winter homes in southern 
Mexico, Central and South America, as they cannot know what 
kind of weather we have in the United States, but a late spring 
may retard their progress after they have entered our country. 
Most of the binis which winter beyond the limits of the United 
States do not reach Missouri before- April, and their arrival is there- 
fore not influenced by our weather prior to that time. They do 
not come earlier, be the spring over ?o early and vegetation eorres- 
pondingly advanced; but it is diffeient with birds wh'ch winter 
w-thin the United Stales, a« nearly all species do which anive in 
Missouri prior to April. Though the desire to return to their 
breeding ground is not dependent on the weather, being the result 
of a physiological process which through inheritance is fixed to a 
certain time of the year independent of meterologicat conditions, 
a precocious rise in temperature with the consequent develoj)- 
ment of plant and animal lift exerts some influence by stimulat- 
ing this desire, and it is for this reason that conf-idcrabl" flue- 
tuation occurs in the time of anival of our earlier migrants as 
well as in the departure of our winter guests. A backward spring 
causes a general retardat'on of all migration that becomes less 
marked as the season advances, but every eold wave, even in 
the height of migration, checks farther advancement for the time 
being and detains transients at the localities where they happen 
to be when the adverse conditions arise. Thi.s is of great prac- 
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tical value for the observer or hunter, as it affords him oppor- 
tunity to find for a longer time and in greater numbers birds 
which under other, for them more favorable, conditions would 
have passed on at once or with little delay. The abimdancp and 
scarcity of migrants in transit through our state is therefore 
largely dependent on the time at which prolonged cold or warm 
spells strike our region. Should the cold spell set in at the time 
when the bulk of ducks is present, the hunter will have cause to 
rejoice; but should their arrival be delayed and then be followed 
by a decided and extensive warm period, the bulk will pass on, 
proceeding on their way to the northern breeding grounds, and 
the hunters will find the season a poor one. This is the case with 
all transients and is the reason why we find certain birds common 
in one year and rare in another; it is especially noticeable in 
May when the presence of north-bound warblers, thrushes, and 
others, is greatly influenced, shortened or lengthened, by these 
warm and cold waves or spells. 

A great diversity is also foimd in the seasonal distribution of 
precipitation which in a year amounts to thirty-four inches in the 
northwest and forty-six in the southeast. May and June are the 
months of greatest firecipitation, and five inches of rain fall in 
each of these months throughout the state. This rainy season 
is generally followed by dry periods in July and August, when 
droughts of several weeks duration are not rare. But there are 
no fixed rules ; while in some years no appreciable precipitation 
takes place from early July to September, in other years rainy 
periods occur almost every week throughout summer. State- 
ments of average precipitation, as of average temperature, give 
no insight into the weather conditions of a region. Four inches 
of rain may fall within twenty-four hours and not a drop fall for 
a whole month, or the four inches may come down in install- 
ments of half an inch distributed over the same period. 

The effect of such different conditions on Wrd life is remark- 
able. Heavy storms with copious downpours in the height of 
the breeding season destroy immense numbers of broods, and 
long droughts make insect life so scarce that some species of 
birds find it impossible to provide enough food for their young. 
The increase or decrease in the number of individuals of a species 
is therefore often the direct result of favorable or unfavorable 
weather of the preceding summer. 

While spring migration is chiefly influenced by temperature, 
fall migration is controlled in a large measure by precipitation. 
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In years of drought during August and September, and such 
years are by no meana rare, migrants proceed southward on 
their journey without much delay, because insect food of the 
kind they like is scarce, and all birds need water for drinking and 
bathing. The drying up of water courses and ponds has much 
to do with the early disappearance of birds from their breeding 
ground. The condition of our lakes and rivers governs the 
occurrence and abundance of water-birds in autumn. Should 
our rivers be so full as to cover all sandbanks and mud flats, 
waders will not remain with us; on the other hand, ducks will 
be rare when our ponds and sloughs are very low or dry, or when 
the water is too deep for dabbling. The presence or absence of 
particular species at certain seasons is therefore the direct result 
of the great variation in the seasonal distribution of precipi- 
tation. 

In winter, too, it is the abundance or scarcity of snow on the 
ground that regulates the presence of birds more than the tem- 
perature does. Fortunately in most winters we cannot com- 
plain of too much snow, though the average snowfall for the 
state is said to be eight inches in tlie southeast, and thirty inches 
in the norlliwest. First snows usually do not fall before the 
middle of November; but here, too, the exceptions ai'e almost as 
freciucnt as the rule. Snow once covered the ground at St- 
Louis as early as November 5 and did not entirely disappear 
from the north sitles of hou.-ies until the middle of April (1881). 
In another year (18S9) there wa.s no precipitation of any kind 
during the entire fall and winter until the fii-st of Januarj', 
1890, wh('n exceedingly heavy rain and wind storms followed. 
Snows faltinK before Christmas" are usually light and drifteil by 
the accompanying cold and high winds. Such snows do not 
affect bird life seriously, because tlicy leave much ground un- 
covered and accessible to the ensuing sunshine. The worst kind 
of snow, that which is introduced or followed by freezing rain 
and sleet, falls mostly beiwcen the fifth of January and tenth of 
Februaiy, geneially in ad\-anoe of our severest ]>olar waves 
whose low temperature preserves the icy crust almost intact 
for days and weelis. They are naturally very destructive to 
bird life, the more so the further southwanl they extend and the 
longer they Itust. It was one of tlicse jH'riods that came near 
exterminating our eastern bluebirds in February IS'Jo. 

The deepe.*t snows fall in the latter part of winter, from the 
last of Febniary to the first of Ajiril, but remain on the ground 
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but a few days, giving way to the bright sunshine and strong 
winds following in their wake. 



VI. TOPOGRAPHY. 

Missouri has three topographic divisions: the prairie region 
in the north and central west, the Ozark region in the south, and 
the lowlands in the southeast. There is a sharp line sepa- 
rating the lowlands from the Ozarks, but the dividing line be- 
tween the other two regions is indistinct, following in the main 
the Missouri Biver westward to Boonville, there turning south- 
westward through Clinton, Appleton City, and Nevada to La- 
mar, leaving the state where the Spring River crosses the 
line. 

The Ozark region has its highest elevation in a plateau, a broad, 
comparatively even, stretch of high land, which reaches from 
Perry, Ste. Genevieve, and Jefferson Counties southwestward 
to the southwest comer of the state. It attains a height of 1100' 
in St. Francois Co., IGOO' in Iron and Reynolds Cos., 1400' in 
Dent, 1700' in Wright and 1550' in Stone, Barry and Taney 
Counties, This upland is not a contiguous stretch, but is inter- 
rupted by shallow, rather wide troughs and by broad areas 
where the water disappears and runs in underground channels; 
but all the drainage of the Ozarks goes from this divide either 
north to the Missouri and Meramec Rivers or south to the 
White and Arkansas Rivers, a very small area only being drained 
«astwardly direct into the Mississippi River. 

In the region immediately adjoining the plateau the streams 
have cut deep valleys and narrow gorges with innumerable ra- 
vines. This is the most rugged part of the whole region, the 
valleys reaching their maximum depth about midway between 
the plateau and the border subrcgion with bluffs ancl cliffs 300 
feet high in places. 

The Ozark border subrcgion is the hilly belt inclosing the 
Ozarks, being le,ss rugged, less stony, but broken up more or less, 
and sloping gradually down to the prairie region or terminating 
on the east and north in the bluffs of the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers. The prairie region has never been a true, 
treeless prauie; Its name is applietl simply because its topog- 
raphy is of the same type as that of all the prairie regions 
of the Mississippi Valley; it is in fact the eastern border of the 
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vast sloping plain which stretches from the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains to the Mississippi River, It is lowest along the border 
line of the Ozarks and along its eastern edge which fronts the 
Mississippi River, rising from SOO' along this belt to 1100' south 
of Kansas City and to 1200' near the northwestern comer of the 
state. It is a gently undulating plain of rich soil, largely brought 
there by glacial action and thus differing greatly from that of 
southern Missouri, which is the result of decomposed native rocks. 
The valleys in the prairie region are true flood plains with fiat 
floors, cut into soft shale, generally broad with gently sloping 
sid(!S and extremely tortuous channels. All the valleys were 
originally heavily wooded, and remnants of the primeval forests 
are still found in the Mississippi and Missouri River bottoms 
and on tlieir bluffs, but most of the timber of the prairie re^on 
has been removed, leaving only thin strips of woods along the 
streams with occasional artificial groves. Tree growth of vari- 
able size and quality once covered the entire Ozark region, 
heavy and of valuable kind in the valleys and along hillsides, low 
and of little value on the drj- ridges and flats west of the Pine 
and White Oak region. The best parts of all the valleys have 
long been cleared and are devoted to agricultural pursuits; 
everywhere, high and low, the best timber is being rapidly cut 
out and removed; whole stretche-s have lieon transformed into 
orchards, and farms are sprin^ng up everywhere, even on the 
remotest hilltops. But there is still a vast amount of tree 
growth, so much so that, looking over the country from some 
eminence in the Ozarks, the eye meets hardly anything but vast 
stretches of woodland for miles and miles in alt directions. The 
character of those woods is rather disappointing, for upon close 
inspection it is found to l>e of little commercial value, consisting 
in large part of medium-sized and small Blackjack and Post 
Oaks. Formerly Pine trees (Pinus eckinaia) grew in large 
quantities on silicious ground along the divide and southern slope 
of ttie Ozarks from St. Francois Co. to Taney Co., but they are 
mostly gone or disappearing at a rapid rate, being replaced only 
by scnib-oaks with no prospect for a continuation of pine woods 
in any part of the region, as the growth of Pinus echinoia is too 
slow to make planting profitable and the annual burning over 
of the forest floor has prevented natural reproduction. 

The floo{l-plains of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers and the 
bluffs bordering tliem play such an important part in the dis- 
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tiibution of vegetable and animal life that they deserve a de- 
tailed description. 

Where the Missouri River enters the state at the northwest 
comer it meanders for sixty miles through a fiood plain of from 
six to ten miles in width with low, gentjy sloping bluffs hardly 
100 feet high anywhere. The alluvial land on the Missouri side 
extends over a lai^e area, covering one-third of the counties of 
Atchison and Holt, and smaller areas of Andrew, Buchanan and 
Pealt Counties. All these bottoms were originally thickly tim- 
bered with Walnut, Maple, Sycamore, Cottonwood, Elm, Hickory, 
Oak, Hackberry, Willow, Locust, Boxelder, etc. Below the 
Nebraska-Kansas line the river encounters harder rock and the 
floodplain narrows to three or four miles, while the bluffs rise to 
almost three times their he'ght for a hundred miles, down to 
near Lexington in Lafayette Co. From there to Glasgow, run- 
ning through soft shale, the river has carved out a flood plain from 
six to ten miles in width between low bluffs hardly 100 feet high. 
Rich alluvial bottoms, in some parts of a marshy nature, and 
ranging from one to three miles in width, extend for one hundred 
miles along the great bend of the river in Saline Co. and com- 
prise one-third of the area of Carroll Co. From Glasgow to St. 
Charles the Missouri River flows without many windings through 
hard limestone in a floodplain less than three mile^, in some places 
only two miles wide between steep bluffs 300 and more feet in 
height. 

The floodplain of the Mississippi River is generally broader 
than that of the Missouri River, but less than one-half of it is on 
the Missouri side, the current of the river being mostly near the 
bluffs of its western shore. The width of the floodplain where 
the river reaches the state in the northeast, is about eight miles, 
with bluffs of 250 feet above low water. Bottomland up to three 
miles wide, some protected by levees, some subject to overflow, 
extends through three counties, Clark, Lewi.«, and Marion. 
At Hannibal hard limestone causes the floodplain to contract, 
reaching its minimum width of three to four miles at Louisiana 
with bluffs over 400 feet high, clasely followed by the stream. 
through most of Ralls and Pike counties. In Lincoln Co. the 
alluvial bottom widens again on our side with land partly pro- 
tected by levees, partly subject to overflow, and reaches its 
maximum width in St. Charles Co., where all land east of St. 
Charles, St. Peters and St. Paul is alluvial, much of it marshy 
and dotted with ponds and lakes connected by sloughs. 
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From the mouth of the lUinois River to Alton, a stretch of 
Bixteen miles, the shore on the Illinois side is a wall of cliffs from 
100 to 150 feet in height, fonnerty, and in less degree still the 
home of interesting birds with feeding grounds mostly on our 
side of the river. There is some bottom land in the northern 
portion of St. Louis Co., but from the City of St. Louis to the 
city of Cape Girardeau very little lowland is found on our side, 
as the river washes the foot of the bluffs nearly all along — bluffs 
wliich in many places attain the dignity of cliffs similar to those 
above Alton on the Illinois side. At Cape Girardeau the Missis- 
sippi enters the great alluvial plain, of which the seven counties 
in the southeastern comer of Missouri form a part, and through 
whicli the mighty river, together with the watere of the Ohio 
winds in a wide belt with frequent changes of its channel and the 
formation of cut-offs, islands and lakes. 

The most pronounced physiographic area of Missouri is the 
swampy region of the southeast. There, remnants of the most 
magnificent forc.'^ts are still in existence, thougli continually 
encroaclied upon, and, since tiie refjion is now traversed by several 
railroads, it can be only a question of a few years when but a 
shadow of its sublime beauty will be left. It is the home of the 
Bald Cypress, the Water Tupelo, the Sweet Gum and Planer- 
tree ; a paradise for the ornithologist as well as the botanist who 
finds there representatives of the Floridian anil Texan Horas; 
a bonanza for the heriietologist and entotnologist. h ^ 

Terminated northward by abrujit bluffs alou;;; a north-cast 
south-west line from Cape Girardeau to where the Cuni'nt River 
crosses the state line in Ripley Co., the alluvial plain eovers about 
seven counties with an elevation of les.s than 400 feet above sea 
level and from ten to twenty feet abo\-(' the Mississippi River at 
low-water. A nuiiiljer of rivers and bayojis, connected in the 
eastern portion with the Mississippi, in the western with the St. 
Francis River, divide into ridp's and islands and yearly inundate 
a large portion of the area when liiph water overflows their shal- 
low iM'ds for weeks and inoutiis at a tiiiif. Tluis, Little River, 
whicli ill very drj- summers has hardly enough water to carry a 
canoe, reaches often a width of from six to seven'milcs : this is 
also the width of the St. Fmncis River with its parallel-running 
slnuf;lis or anus. '. ,. ._ ,.-.; 

reniusula of Missouri is called ihat part of the southea.-^t whieh 
extends from latitude :M>° 30' south to 3lt°. With the exception 
of a narrow .-itrip of sandy ridf^e between Little and St. Francis 
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BJvers the whole re^on is low and a large part of it under water 
except in late summer and early fall, or in tinusually dry seasons. 
Ori^nally nine-tenths of the whole area was ovei^rown with a 
dense forest, the sandy ridge called Grand Prairie being the only 
part not fully covered with tree growth. Trees of magnificent 
fflze grew here by the millions; Cottonwoods and Cypresses 
attained gigantic dimensions; Sweet or Red Gums had taken 
possession of high levels, called islands; while the Bald Cypress 
occupied the region of the regular yearly overflow, and the Tu- 
pelos took to the sloughs and rivers themselves. Together with 
the Sweet Gums holding the higher levels were different kinds 
of Oak (White, Cow, Red, Shingle, Overcup and Willow Oaks), 
Red Maples, Elm, White Ash, Sycamore, Pecan, Mockemut, 
Shagbark Hickory, Hackberry, Sassafras, Black Gum, Tulip, 
Mulberry, Boxelder, Catalpa, Holly, and others. Dogwoods, 
Redbud, Papaw, Hazel, Spicebush, and Hercules Club were 
plentiful among the lower tree growth intertwined with a large 
variety of climbers, among them Crossvine, Wistaria, Muscadine, 
Berchemia. Smilax and Cocculus. In the sloughs were Itea, 
Leitncria, Planera, Micania and many others assisting the broad 
belts of Polygonum densifloTuni and Zizania miliacea to occupy 
the sides, while Nelumbo, Nymphea and Nuphar covered the 
deeper portions, filling the whole expanse of the water with 
plant growth. 

Excepting the presence of cane-brakes {Arundinaria) in its 
southern portion, the Peninsula does not differ essentially from 
the rest of the alluvial southeast in any of its physical features, 
but, having escaped the so-called civilization longest, retained 
the primeval conditions longest, and only since the railroads 
began to penetrate the region ten years ago is it slowly but surely 
changing its former peculiarly wild and interesting character into 
one of devastation and desolation. Not onlj' that the bnst 
timber is being removed, but hundreds of thousands of giant trees 
are girdled in the expectation of making the sandy soil agri- 
culturally available. Levcc-building and ditching is going on 
along the Mississippi River; lakes have l>een drained and much 
land has been protected from highwater in the Mississippi; 
the whole region is in a state of transformation; lumbmng and 
the saw mills have attracted a population whose chief diversion 
is found in fishing and hunting, in deva.stating and destroying; 
surely the Peninsula will soon cease to be the paradise of the nat- 
uralist and hunter. Ducks, of which 150,000 were killed in a 
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single winter (1893-94) on the Big Lake and shipped from Homers- 
ville, still visit the region in large numbers in their migrations 
and many remain in mild winters, but the resident game birds 
such as the Turkey, and summer residents like the Wood Duck 
and Hooded Merganser are decreasing rapidly and will, like the 
Ivorybill, the Snakebird, the Canada Goose, several kinds of 
ducks and herons, the Bald Eagle and Osprey, in fact like most 
birds of larger mze, disappear and become, as far as their heeding 
in that part of Missouri is concerned, exterminated, 

VII. DECREASE OF BIRDS. 

There is no doubt that the gun is the main factor in the rapid 
disappearance of all the larger birds. No amount of instruction 
and law-making will prevent the killing of hawks and owls by 
farmers and hunters, especially the latter, who sees in every 
large bird an enemy of his game, a competitor in the chase or 
fishery. 

The reduction in the number of the smaller birds is the result of 
quite different causes — causes which cannot be removed because 
they are the unavoidable consequences of the transformation of 
a wild, thinly inhabited land into a highly cuUi\ated, thickly 
settled one. With the felling of the tn'cs, tree-inhabiting wild 
creatures necessarily disai)|K'ar; with the draining of the low- 
lands, marsh binls cannot be expected ai>y more; the dr\-ing-up 
of the lakes diverts their animal life to other regions, the re- 
moval of certain plants from a place makes the presence of certain 
kinds of animal life iinpos.sible. When wc consiiier how much 
one organism is dependent on others, we do not wonder that an 
annihilation of many form.s of animal life, high and low, is in- 
separably bound up with such a change as deforestation and 
subsequent cultivation. While we see a few binls which for- 
merly lived exclusively in the for(-st accomniotlate tliemselves 
to the changed conditions and put up with substitutes, such a^ 
orchards and artificial groves, many of the ti-ue forest-loving birds 
invariably liisappear with the forest and become (exterminated 
as far as that particular locality is concerned. Not counting the 
scrub-oak barrens of the Ozarks as fore',st, because Vf ry few wood- 
land birtls find a liomc in them, we can say that only 25 per cent. 
of the former forest area is left as such at present, and that there- 
fore 75 per cent, of mo.«t of the woodland birds of Missouri have 
gone since the white man began to settle in the state. But de- 
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forcstation^is atill going on, on even a larger scale than ever be- 
fore. There may come a time when forestry steps in and takes 
care of the remaining woodland, and men may even begin to 
plant new forests as they do in other countries, but such arti- 
ficial groves compare with the primeval forests as docs a corn- 
field with a marsh or prairie. Many birds now at homo in the 
forest would feel themselves perfect strangers in such a highly 
cultivated tract of tree growth. There will be no great variety 
of trees, no twiners and vines of any kinds, no underbrush and 
thickets of brambles and briars, no decaying tree-tops and no 
prostrate monarchs of the forest crumbling into dust. The floor 
of the tract will offer no shelter and no hiding places for the ne?ts 
of ground-builders: no thickets will harbor the many different 
songsters, which cannot exist without them; no canopy of low 
trets overgrown with climbers will conceal, as it now so effectively 
does, the cradles of our summer guests, and wood-peckers will 
find no insect-infested trees to yield them food and homes. 
There will be a desolation and stillness throughout these woods 
that even the lew birds piesent will hardiy have the courage to 
break. Next to the vanishing of the woodland bird comes that 
of the marsh bird, whose doom is sealed by the draining of the 
lowland along our rivers and the transformation of lakes and 
swampy tracts into cornfields. Those are no substitute for 
sedges, reeds, and flags and the manifold vegetation associated 
with them ; nor will the pond and lake dwellers return after their 
watery haunts have yielded to the plow and harrow. Where do 
they go? We do not know; some of the smaller birds may be- 
take themselves to meadows, but the great majority disappear 
forever from the locality and the extermination of some of these 
species as breeders in our state is rapidly approaching. Those 
species of birds which frequent the thickets along the etlge of 
woods and the vegetation which fringes the watercourses have 
a better chance to endure for a while, but thrae too will constantly 
be reduced in numbers by the adoption of the ideal clean culture, 
which does away with all plant growth from fences and roads, 
and removes even the last remnants along the creeks and small 
wet-weather branches. 

The universally deplored decrease of insectivorous and song- 
birds, generally laid at the door of the egg-coUector and the boy 
with the gun, is therefore easily explained as the direct and in- 
evitable result of the progress of civilization, which not only 
changes the physical features of the land, but also introduces 
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and propagates enemies o[ the existing fauna not known before. 
The cat and the dog are responsible for the killing of many of 
our choicest pets, which like the Bluebirds confidingly seek our 
protection to be sadly disappointed by loosing their young ones 
to the cat as soon as they leave the nest. Some dogs are as bad 
as cats in destroying the broods of birds nesting on the ground. 
Besides the cat and the dog the hog does the greatest harm to 
birds which habitually make their nests on or near the ground. 
In parts of our state where the only woodpatch left standing is 
given to pasturing swine, no ground nester can long survive, and 
we find these species now entirely wanting in localities where 
they used to be common. Cattle, horses and sheep involuntarily 
inflict losses on birds frequenting their pastures by trampling on 
their nests or disturbing them in the act of incubating. There 
are atiil other ways of destruction unavoidably connected with 
the tilling or burning over of land at a time wlicn some birds have 
already nested on the ground and those which escape the fire 
and the plow may be demolished by tlie scythe or mower later on. 
It is easy to see why birds must become scarcer and scarcer, and 
that it will require all the protection man is able to give to keep 
them from a lamentable state of rarity. 

VIII. BIRD PROTECTION. 

It would be wrong to understand by bird protection simply 
the restraint from killing them. We have to actively assist 
them in the battle against adversities. It is not yet too late to 
save remnants of original forests from destruction ; men of means, 
corporations, or associations of men, should establish such bird 
reserves in all parts of the state wherever forests remain. All 
that is requii'ed is a strong fence and a piard to keep out the dog 
and the hog, the cattle and the cat, tiie axe and tlie fiiv, and all 
other bird enemies, and allow only those persons to enter who 
appreciate the rare privilege. 

f-and owners and their tenants sliould be more sparing with 
axe and fire than they are now; before removing trees, stumps, 
vines, thickets and hedges they should consitler whetlier it would 
not be possible to leave them for the birds, especially trees which 
have already served them for a home. Some birds, and among 
them the most useful ones, habitually nest in holt's in trees; 
such birds can be helped by .setting up bird boxes in trees or on 
poles in suitable places about the garden, park or orchard. 
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Birds which Best in thickets can be assisted by planting shrubs 
and bushes and allowing them to grow thick enough for a bird 
to hide its nest there. Such birds once attracted will return, 
like those which build in holes, to the same place every year. 
Another way of attracting birds to one's premises is by planting 
wild fruit trees, especially Wild Cherry and Red Mulberry trees 
wherever shade and ornamental trees are wanted. It is not only 
a boon for our little feathered friends, but it keeps them away 
from our cultivated fruit, for birds need fruit of some kind for 
their diet, and, being deprived by man of their former wild 
fruit, they seek a substitute in our orchards, gardens and vine- 
yards. 

Our new game, bird and fish protection law of 1905 is as good 
as can be desired at present, but the enforcement of such a law 
depends so much on public sentiment that it remains to be seen 
how much good it will do. A great mistake has been made in 
framing Section 8 in which the word Chickenhawk is used among 
birds excluded from protection. Ornithologists do not recognize 
any particular species under that name, while hunters and others 
call every large hawk a chickenhawk. By thus inserting the 
word chickenhawk among birds to be kiUed, our legislators have 
doomed the fate of our most useful mice-destroyers, namely 
the Marsh Hawk, the Red-tailed, Red-shouldered, Broad-winged, 
and Rough-legged Hawks. All -tlicse are commonly known as 
chickenhawks, though they hardly ever catch chickens, while 
the Cooper's and Sharp-shinned Hawks, which really do the 
damage, are but seldom seen, because they hide in the woods 
and appear and disappear on their foraging expeditions with such 
lightning rapidity that they fall seldom to the gun of the hunter 
who takes pride in killing the slow mouse-hunting species which 
frequent the fields and perch on fence-posts. The proper thing 
to do would be to except from protection only the individual 
caught in the act of stealing, because it cannot be expected that 
anyone not a trained ornithologist can at first sight distinguish 
the harmful from the useful species. 

Section 8 excepts from protection also the Goshawk and the 
Great Homed Owl, but the first is a very rare tran.'-ient visitant, 
and the latter would never catch a chicken in a cold winter night, 
if our farmers would properly care for their fowls and keep tliem 
in hen-houses during the winter nip;hts. Crows and English 
Sparrows should, I think, only bo destroyed where they do actual 
damage, but not on general principle. In most parts of our 
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state CrowB do more good than harm, and if farmers were not 
prejudiced against them — partly on account of their black garb 
— and would investigate before passing judgment, they would 
often &id that the damage with which they charge the crow is 
really done by other animals unseen because nocturnal. 

The English sparrow does not need much protection. Nature 
has endowed it with so much sagacity and other useful qualities 
for self-preservation that its future is safe; and many persons 
are found who like the bird in spite of everything said against it. 
It is not true that they drive away our native birds. Until lately 
every plea for bird protection had to be based on their economic 
value. The aim of the investigator was to express in dollars and 
cents the benefit which a species bestows on husbandry by des- 
troying its enemies, animal and vegetable. On the other hand 
he had to find out exactly what injm^' a bird does to man by 
appropriating things belonging to hira, or which he claims as his 
own because of his superiority in the world of creation. Now 
the time is coming when one can plead for birds on esthetic 
grounds without asking, does the actual benefit really outweigh 
the damage? Or, is the number of insects killed really sufficiently 
large to pay for the fruit it eats? Or, still worse, what is the 
percentage of beneficial insects in the insect diet of each par- 
ticular species? Should a species not be classed among the nox- 
ious animals, because it was found to destroy 60 per cent, of 
beneficial insects against only 40 per cent, of injurious ones? 

There may have been a time when the American farmer could 
ill afford to lose a bushel of com, a peck of cherries or something 
of equally small value with which to pay for the pleasure of being 
surrounded by bird life all the year round. May be he lacked the 
esthetic sense which brings the greatest happiness in the enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful. At present there are many willing and 
even eager to make sacrifices in order to secure the opportunity 
for the purest of enjoyments, the admiration of the wonderful 
works of creation, and certainly not the least among them is 
the bird! 
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Order PYGOPODES. Diving Birds. 

Suborder Podlcipedes. 

Family Podicipidae. Grebes. 

[1. Aechuofhorub occidentalis (Lawr.) — Western Grebe.] 
Podicfpt oceidtniaiit. 

Geog. Diet. — ^Western North America from central Mexico 
to western Manitoba, Assimboia, Alberta and British Columbia; 
eastward casually to Ontario, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kansas. 
Breeds from North Dakota northward, chiefly in Assiniboia and 
Alberta. Winters mainly along the Pacific coast from British 
Columbia southward. 

It has been taken near Omaha, Nebraska, less than fifty miles 
north of our state line, also at Lawrence, Kan., about the same 
distance from the western boundary (November 3, 1887), and 
probably occurs as an irregular visitant on the Missouri River 
along our western border. 

2. CoLYMBUS HOLBOELLii (Reinh.). Holboell's Grebe. 
Podieep* rubrUoUit. Podicepa griteigena halhoelli. Podieepg holbo^ii. 

Podieepg erittatua. American Red-necked Qrebe. 

Geog. Dist. — Northern North America, Greenland and eastern 
Asia. Breeds from lat. 46° in Minnesota (Elbow Lake and 
Leech Lake) and from northern North Dakota to the Arctic 
Ocean, and winters in the United States to South Carolina and 
southern California. 

Was taken in western Missouri by Dr. P. R. Hoy in the spring 
of 1854 and may still visit our state, but is said to have become 
rare everywhere. 

3. CoLTMBUB AURiTus Linn. Homed Grebe. 

Podicepg eornvtvt. Dj/Ut aurilug. 

Geog, Dist. — Northern Hemisphere. Breeds from northern 
Wisconsin and northern Nebraska northward, and winters along 
the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts and in California, migrating through 
the United States at lai^e. 

Not recorded from western Missouri, but in the eastern part 
of the state formerly a fairly common transient vi^tant in April, 
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October and November. Two males in Mr. Hurter's collection 
were taken April 13 and November 27, 1877, near St. Louis. 

4. CoLYMBus NiQRicoLLis CALIF0HNICU8 (Hecnn.). American 
Eared Grebe. 

Colj/mbut aurth**. Podiixpt anritu» (in Nuttall wid Audubon). Poduxpt 
aurOus califomieut (in Coues'Kej, 1S72}. Colt/mtnu aitifomieut (Grim- 
nell). California Grebe. Homed Gtebe. 

Geog. DiBt. — ^Western North America from the Miasissippi to 
the Pacific and from Central America to Great Slave Lake. 
Breeds in colonies in suitable localities throughout its range, but 
has suffered greatly from persecution by plume himters. 

In Missouri formerly a common transient visitant from April 
9 to May 3, and from September 22 to November 2, but much 
scarcer now; more common west than east. 

♦6. PoDiLYMBUS P0DICBP3 (Lum.). Pied-billed Grebe. 

Cotyjnhut podicept. Podieeps carolinensia. Carolina Grebe. Thick-billed 
Grebe. Hell-diver. Diibcliiefc. Dipper. Water- witch. 

Geog. Dist. — North and South America except extreme 
northern and southern parts. Breeds tliroughout its range. 
Winters in southern states and southward. 

In Missouri by far the commonest of the family. May be 
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and wintere along the Gulf of Mexico and in Lower Cali- 
fornia; also along the Atlantic coast from Massachusetts south- 
ward. 

During their migrations Loons are sometimes found on our 
larger lakes and rivers in every part of the state from the first 
week of April to the first of May, and from October 20 to Novem- 
ber 20, but this being the height of the duck-hunting season, 
they cannot stay long anywhere and pass on rapidly. 

9. [Gavia arctica (Linn.). Black-throated Loon.] 

Urinator areticut. ColyriAita arctieut. Arctic Loon. Arctic Diver. 

Geog. Diat.^Northem part of northern hemisphere. Breeds 
in arctic regions and migrates south in winter to northern United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, but apparently extremely 
rare everywhere on this continent. Students should carefully 
examine all loons in winter dress, in which they resemble each 
other extremely. Size is too variable in this family to be a dis- 
tinguishing feature. Red-throated Loons may easily be separ- 
ated by the tarsus being longer than the middle toe with claw, 
but the Common and Black-throated Loons, so diUerent in their 
beautiful summer dress, can only be told apart by exact mea- 
surement of the distance from the base of the culmen to the 
anterior point of the loral feathers, which is greater than the 
distance from the latter point to the anterior border of the nos- 
trils in the Common Loon, and not greater in the Black-throated 
Loon. 

11. Gavialummb (Gunn.). Rod-throated Loon. 

Urinator lumme. Colynibus sepUnlrioiuilie. 

Geog. Dist. — Northern part of northern hemisphere. Breeds 
from New Brunswick and New Foundland to Greenland and 
through the arctic regions to Alaska. In winter south to United 
States, coastwise to Florida and southern California and in the 
interior chiefly on tlie Great Lakes and larger rivers. 

Two specimens in winter ilress taken November 3, 1902, near 
New Haven, Mo., arc in the collection of Mr. Chas. Eimbeck. 
It has been taken twice on the Missouri near Omaha in 
spring and fall {April 6, 1897 and September 28, 1894) and Mr. 
W. E. Praeger WTites me that there is a mounted specimen in 
Keokuk said to have been shot on the Dcs Moines River near 
Ottumwa, la. 
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Order LONGIPENNES. Long-winged Swimmers. 
Family Stercorariidae. Skuas and Jaegere. 
37. Stercorarius parasiticus (Linn.). Parasitic Jaeger. 

Lestru RuAardeonii. Richardaon's Jaeger (dark phase). 

Geog. Dist. — Northern part of northern hemisphere. Breeds 
from Greenland along the Arctic sea-coast to the Behring Sea 
and the Aleutian Islands. In winter from New York, Illinois 
and California southward to Brazil and in the Old World to 
South Africa, 

In migration it has repeatedly been taken in Colorado, in Kan- 
sas (young male near Lawrence, October 10, 1898, in Nebraska, 
September 13, 1898, near Lincoln), andMr.W.E. Praeger has in 
his collection an immature male shot on the Des Moines rapids 
October 6, 1896. Mr. J. D. Kastendieck of Billings, Christian 
Co., Mo,, has in his collection of finely mounted birds a specimen 
taken on a mill-pond near Billings in August 1905. It was alive 
when he secured it and he kept it several days, feeding it on 
fresh meat and large insects, which it took eagerly from his hand. 

Family Laridab. Gulls and Terns. 
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In Missouri the Herring Gull is a tranaient and winter visitant,- 
most common in early apring and in fall from October 20 to- 
November 20, On the Mississippi and lower Missouri Rivers 
it may be seen from September 20 to May 5 in varying numbers^ 
leaving us entirely only when the rivers are frozen and returning 
with the breaking up of the ice. It frequents the lower Missouri, 
Biver, but is rare in the western part of the state. 

M. Larus DELAWAHENSI8 Ord. Ring-billed Gull. 

Lonu zoRorAvnchu* Richards. Common Americaa GuD. 

Geog. Dist, — North America at large, but chiefly in the in- 
terior. Breeds from the northern United States northward and 
winters coastwise from British Columbia and Long Island south- 
ward, also on the Lower Mississippi and in the Gulf States. 

In Missouri the Ring-billed GuU is a common transient visitant 
in March and April, October and November. It is much more 
common in western Missouri than the Herring Gull. 

59. Larus franklinii Sw. & Rich. Franklin's GuU. 
Chemtoce^i^AiM franldini, Franklin's Rosy Gull. 

Geog. Dist. — Interior of North America, migrating chiefly 
west of the Mississippi River, and breeding from northern United 
States northward, mostly in the prairie re^on of Manitoba and 
Assiniboia. Winters from the mouth of the Mississippi south- 
ward through Mexico and Central America to Peru, 

In Missouri formerly a regular transient visitant throughout 
April and in October and November; now rarely seen in the 
eastern part of the state. 

60. Lards Philadelphia (Ord). Bonaparte's Gull. 
Lame bonapartei. Chroieocepholut Philadelphia. 

Geog. Dist. — ^Whole of North America, breeding north of the- 
United States, mostly in the wooded region from Hudson Bay to- 
the Yukon marshes and British Columbia. In winter from our 
southern states to western Mexico. 

In eastern Missouri a regular transient visitant, formerly com- 
mon, the latter part of March and early in April, and through 
October. 

62. Xeha sabinii (Sab.). Sabine's Gull. 

Lanu labinii. Fork-tailed Gull. 

Geog. Dist. — Arctic re^ons. In North America south ia 
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winter to New York, the Great Lakes, Great Salt Lake and Cali- 
fornia; casual to Montana, Colorado, Nebraska (September); 
Iowa, October 15, 1891, and October 12, 1894; Kansas, Bahama 
and coast of Peru. 

It finds a place in our last on the strength of three specimens 
taken by Mr. Chas. K. Worthen of Warsaw, 111., in September 
1900, on the Mississippi River, bounding Clark Co., Mo., in the 
northeast comer of the state. 

Subfamily Steminae. Terns. 

64. Sterna caapia Pallas. Caspian Tern. 

Sterna ttchegrava. 

Geog. Dist. — Nearly cosmopolitan. In North America breed- 
ing locally from Newfoundland to Virginia, and in colonies on 
small islands in Lake Michigan, in Texas, Louisiana and Nevada, 
In migration widely scattered, having been taken in Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Ohio, etc. 

Mr. Chas. K. Worthen of Warsaw, 111., writes me that he took 
Caspian Tcras a number of times during the latter part of May 
and fore part of June, usually while flying over a big sandbar in 
the Mississippi River not far from the Missouri shore. Mr. W. 
E. Praoger saw Caspian Tern.s frequently at Keokuk hi the fall 
of 1887 and '88 from September 9 to October 15. Mr. John D. 
Kastcndirk has a fine specimen in his collection of mounted birds. 
It was shot on the mill pond at Billings, Christian Co., about 
April or May, 1895. 

69. Sterna for.steri Nuttall. Forster's Tern. 

Slerna havdli. Havell's Tern. 

Geog, Dist.^North America generally. Breeds locally in the 
United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but chiefly in the 
interior north to latitude 57". In winter southward to Brazil. 

In Missouri, both east and west, formerly a fairly common, 
now rather rare, transient visitant in April and May, and again in 
September and O'jtober. 

70. Sterna hirundo Linn. Common Tern. 

Sterna U'Usonii. Sleriia fluviatilis. Common Sea Swallow. Wilson's Tern. 

Geog. Dist. — Northern hemisphere. In America chiefly along 
the Atlantic coast north to the Arctic coast and west on large 
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lakes to Alberta. Breeds from Arizona, Texas and Florida 
northward. Winters from Virginia southward and aloDg the 
Gulf coast to western Mexico. 

In Missouri now a rare transient visitant in the second half of 
May. In the eastern part of the state it was formerly much 
more common than in the western, but it has also been taken at 
St. Joseph by Mr. Sidney S. Wilson (May 28, 1895). 

•74. Sterna antillarum (Less.). Least Tern. 

SttTTM minvla. Sterna argentea. Sterna tupereiliarit. Sterna frmata. 

Geog. Dist. — Northern South America, northward to southern 
California, Dakota and New England, breeding throughout its 
range, and wintering south of the United States. 

The Least Tern was formerly a not uncommon summer resi- 
dent on sandbars in the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers from 
May 1 to September 15, but none have been seen the last few 
years, though they may still breed in small numbers within 
the state. 

*77. Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis (Gmel.). Black 
Tern. 

Hydrochelidon larijormis. Sterna nujra. Hydrochelidon pseipea. Sterna 
fitiipee. Hydrochelidon plumbea. Short-tailed Tern. 

Geog. Dist. — ^Temperate and tropical America from Alaska to 
Chile and Brazil. Breeds from the middle United States west of 
the AUeghanies northward, the marshy districts of Manitoba and 
Assiniboia being its chief breeding grounds at present. 

In Missouri the Black Tern was formerly a fairly common 
breeder in marshy regions, but it is now rare except in migra- 
tion, when fairly common from the end of April to the last of 
May and in August and September, sometimes to October 21. 

Order STEGANOPODES. Totipahnate Swimmera. 
Family Anhingidae. Darters. 
*H8. Anhinqa anhinga (Linn.). Anhinga. 

Plohtg anhir^ffa, Plolus melanogaster. Darter. Snakebird. Wat«r Turkey. 

Geog, Dist. — Tropical and subtropical America, north in 
United States to South Carolina on the Atlantic coast and south- 
■em Missouri in the Mississippi \'alley. 
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With drainage, deforestation and settlement of swampy 
regions this species is fast receding southward. Twenty years 
ago Mr. E. W. Nelson observed the Anhinga in the vicinity of 
Cairo, where Hennicott had reported it as of common occurrence 
in 1865. In 1896 it was still a fairly common summer resident 
in the watery region of Dunklin and Pemiskot Counties, but 
since the railroads penetrated the Peninsula in all directions and 
made it easily accessible to the lutnberman and hunter, there is 
little hope for a continuance of its abode in Missouri, though 
a few pairs may still be found in secluded spots. 

Family Phalacrocoracidae, Cormorants. 

120. Phalacrocorax dilophus (Swain.). Double-crested Cor- 
morant. 

Pelecanua (Carbo) dilophut. Graculug dUopku». 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, north to Great Slave 
Lake, east to Utah and Wyoming. Breeds chiefly north of 
United States and winters from the Gulf States southward. 

In Missouri Cormorants are still common in migration from the 
middle of March till the end of May and in fall from September 
25 to November 15, chiefly in April and October. They are 
rarer in the western part of the state, 

*120a. Phalacrocorax dilophus floridanus (Aud.). Florida 
Cormorant. 

PhdUuxocoTox fioridanus. Southern Double-crested Cormorant. 

Geog. Dist. — South Atlantic and Gulf States and lower Miss- 
issippi Valley to the mouth of the Ohio. 

In the Peninsula of Missouri Cormorants are still breeding in 
considerable numbers. When feeding young in their nests in the 
high timber along the Mississippi, troops of them are continually 
flying to and from the distant feeding grounds in the bayous 
or lakes and sloughs in the Little River and St. Francis 



[121. Phalacrocorax mexicanus (Brandt). Mexican Cormo- 
rant]. 

Carho n 



Geog. Dist.— Mexico, Western Gulf States and lower Missis- 
sippi Valley to mouth of the Ohio. It was taken near Cairo in the 
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spring of 1879 and twice in Kansas. (April 2, 1872, at Lawrence, 
and in Mitctiell Co.) 

Being a very common summer resident in several sections of 
Louisiana it seems probable tbat roving individuals, following 
the example of several other species of birds, may straggle up the 
Mississippi Valley into our state. Students should be on the 
lookout for them when visiting the Peninsula in summer or 
early autumn. 

Family Pelecanidae. Pelicans. 

126. Pelecanus erythroehynchos Gmel. American White 
Pelican. 
P. americanut. P. trackyrhi/nehnt. P. onocrotaliu. 

Geog. Dist. — North America; rare in northeastern states, 
common in the interior; north to Mackenzie River, lat. 61°. 
Breeds from Minnesota, Great Salt Lake, Utah and Eagle Lake, 
Cal., northward. Winters south of United States to Central 
America. 

In Missouri the White Pelicim is a regular and still common 
transient visitant in April, September and October, occurring in 
laige flocks on the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, where it finds 
a safe retreat on the immense sandbars in the middle of these 
rivers. For feeding purposes it visits also smaller bodies of 
water, but retires to the large rivers for rest and roost. Small 
parties are sometimes seen in summer (May, June, July and 
August) — individuals which either did not get to breeding, or 
have been disturbed and driven from their nesting grounds. 
In his Preliminary Report on the Animals of the Mississippi 
Bottom near Quincy, Mr. H. Garman mentions tlie presence of a 
flock of forty Pelicans in August 1888 ; also troops of Cormorants. 
This tends to show that these species may wander about before 
their regular time for migration lias oome. From the notes of 
early explorers it is evident that Pelicans were formerly abundant 
along the lower Missouri River. Under date of April 2S, 1S3.3, 
Max, Prince zu Wied writes: "One iiimdred or itioro Pelicans go 
north in wedge or crescent -shape." and the next day, April 29, 
1833, he saw a still larger flock. Audubon often sjieaks of flocks 
of Pelicans when he went up the Missouri in April, 1843, and saw 
some as late as May 9 near the corner of the state. Also on his 
way back in October, 1843, he mentions great flocks of geese 
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and pelicans on the 10th near Leavenworth and an abundance of 
geese and pelicans on the 13th near Brunswick. Mr. Jasper 
Blines of Alexandria, Mo., writes in Forest and Stream, vol. 39, 
p. 294: "On September 25, 1892, immense flocks of pelicans 
appeared along the Mississippi (Clark Co.) pursuing their annual 
migration southward. One flock I observed was a quarter of a 
mile in length and contained hundreds of these great birds. 
The pelicans are the only wild fowl which seem to maintun their 
average numbers." 



Order ANSERES. Lamellirostral Swimmers. 

Family Anatidae. Ducks, Geese and Swans. 

Subfamily Mcrginae. Mergansers. 

129. Merganser americanus (Cass.). American Merganser. 

Mergut americanui. Mergus merganser. American Sheldrake. Fish Duck. 
Goosander. Buff-breasted Sheldrake. 

Geog. Dist. — North America generally. Breeds now chiefly 
from Newfoundland, Labrador and British Columbia northward, 
locally also in northern United States, and sparingly in tlie 
mountainous regions of the West. Winters through the southern 
United States to the Gulf coast. 

In Missouri the Merganser is a common transient visitant and 
one of the earliest migrants in spring, coming &s soon as the ice 
breaks up; some remain in mild winters, 

130. Merganser serrator (Linn.). Rcd-brcasted Merganser. 

Mergus serraior. Rod-breasted Sheldrake. Fishduek. 

Geog. Dist. — Northern portion of noi-thcrn hemisphere. 
Breeds from Newfoundland and Greenland through the wooded 
region to the Aleutian Islands; south sparingly to the northern 
United States. Winters in the United States, mostly coastwise, 
rare in the interior. 

A specimen, of this, in Missouri apparently rare species, was 
taken near Kansas City, April 20, 1902, by Mr. John A. Bryant. 
Mr. W. E. Pracger took two females near Keokuk, February 14, 
1890,and Mr. Edmonde S. Currier of Keokuk gives the following 
dates: February 21 and 23, 1892, March 28, 1899, May 4, 1902, 
October 19, 1902, November 12, 1896. 
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•131. LoPHODTTES cucoLLATOS (T.inn ) Hooded Merganser. 
Mtrgut cucuUotut. SawbOl. Hooded Sheldrake. Fi^dutJc 

Geog. Dist. — Whole North America; breeding through most 
of its range; south in winter to C?uba and Mexico; a few remain 
in the southern states. 

In Missouri the Hooded Merganser is, in favorable localities, 
a fairly common summer resident from early in March till No- 
vember. The heavily wooded bottoms of the larger rivers and 
the swampy southeastern counties are the breeding grounds of 
this species, often mistaken for Wood Ducks, especially the 
females and young ones, sometimes even the males, the dress of 
which is much plainer in sunmier than in early spring. More 
common and generally distributed are the transient visitants in 
spring and fall. Some stay in mild winters, but as a rule the last 
leave the state in December and return in March. 

Subfamily Anatinae. Biver Ducks. 

*132. Anas boshas Linn. Mallard. 
Anaa domestiea. 

Geog. Dist. — -Northern hemisphere. Breeds chiefly north of 
United States from Greenland to Alaska. Formerly a breeder in 
most of the United States west of the Alleghanies and north of the 
Ohio Valley, it is now rare in the Eastern, but still common in 
some of the Western States. Winters through the Southern 
States to central Mexico and Lower California, rarely to Central 
America and Cuba. 

In Missouri the Mallard is a very common transient visitant; 
in spring from the breaking up of the ice in January or February to 
about April 25, most numerous in the second and third week of 
March; in fall from early in September to the middle of Decem- 
ber. The bulk generally does not come before October 10 to 
northern Missouri, antl not before October 20 to the southeast, 
and leaves the former about November 20 and the latter nearly a 
month later. Many I'cniain in open winters, and even in severe 
winters a few are known to have wintered in northern Missouri, 
taking refuge in air holes caused by warm springs in rivers and 
visiting cornfields in the daytime. A few pairs still find safe 
breeding grounds in the large tracts of spartina gra.'^ in the 
marshes of north Missouri, but, as the open season for duck 
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shooting ia now extended to the first of May, there is no hope 
for an increase in their numbers. 

133. Anas obscura. Gmel. Black Duck. 
Black Mallard. DuBkir Duck. 

Geog, Diat. — Eastern North America, breeding formerly in the 
northern United States east of the Mississippi River, now chiefly 
^rom Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces to Hudson Bay 
and west to the Red River. In migration it has been found as 
far west as eastern Nebraska and eastern Kansas. Its chief 
winter home is on the Atlantic coast from Long Island to northern 
Florida, though quite a number winter in Louisiana. 

In Missouri the Black Duck is sometimes, though rather rarely, 
taken with Mallards in their migrations to and from their winter 
habitat. Dates of their eaptiu"e run from March 10 to April 10 and 
from October 13 to December I. 

133a. Amas obscur-\ hubripes Brewster. Red-legged Black 

Duck. 

Geog. Dist. — ^The breeding range of this lately separated sub- 
species includes northern Labrador and the Hudson Bay region. 
The southern limit has not yet been determined. It winters 
somewhat farther north than the Black Duck, as far north as 
Nova Scotia and as far south as South Carolina. In migration 
it has been taken as far west as Nebraska, and as far south as 
Mississippi Co., Arkansas (Nov. 5, 1887), but nothing is known 
of its winter home in the interior. 

A specimen in the pos.session of Mr. Emniott Cole of Malta 
Bend wa^ taken in Saline Co. and, if students will pay more 
attention to the separation of the different subspecies, this 
more northern form of Black Duck will probably be found to 
be a regular transient visitant in our state. 

135. Chaulelasmus sTRErERLS Linn. Gadwall. 

Anas slrcpcra. Gray Duck. 

Geog, Dist. — Northern hemisphere. Tlie breeding range in 
America extended formerly from the upper Missis-sijipi A'alley to 
the Pacific, now chiefly tiirough the jirairie region of Canada, 
north to !at. 08°, and from the Rocky Mountains west to British 
Columbia, south to Colorado and nearly throughout California. 
It is rare, even as a mere straggler, in Ontario and Quebec and 
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the northern Atlantic Statea. It winters from North Carolina to 
Florida, but chiefly in the lower Mississippi Valley and thence 
westward to Central Mexico and Lower California. 

In Missouri the Gadwall is a fairly common transient visitant 
from the last of February to the end of April, when they are 
generally found in pairs. They used to be summer residents in 
northern Missouri, and only a few years ago were considered rare 
breeders in Clark Co., Mo., by Mr. Ed. S. Currier of Keokuk, la. 
In the southward migration they appear about the middle of 
October and remain in the southeast well into December. 

136. Mareca PENELOPE Linn. Widgeon. 

Anas pendo'pe. 

Geog. Dist. — Northern part of Old World and Aleutian Islands. 
In America a frequent straggler, chiefly along the Atlantic coast 
from Greenland and Newfoundland to Florida. In the interior it 
has been reported from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Nebraska. On the Paciiic coast it has occurred several 
times in California, British Columbia and Alaska. A remarkable 
fact is, that, while the Atlantic coast records are nearly all made 
in winter {October 20 to February 5) and none later than March 
25, those of the interior are all made in spring (March 23 to 
April 18). 

Mr. Frank Schwarz of St. Louis mounted a male which was 
killed by a hunter in the vicinity of St. Louis, April 10, 1905. 

137. Marbca AMERICANA Gmcl. Baldpate. 

Anas americana. American Widgeon, 

Geog. Dist. — Whole of North America with the exception of its 
northeastern part, being only a straggler north of the Great 
Lakes and Chesapeake Bay. Breeds sparingly on the plains of 
Kansas, Nebraska and South Dakota, more commonly in Colo- 
rado, Utah and Nevada (formerly east to Indiana and Wisconsin) , 
now chiefly from Minnesota, North Dakota, Manitoba and Asdini- 
boia northwestward to the Arctic circle. In Alaska to Kotzcbue 
Sound. South to Oregon. It winters in California, and in the 
East from Virginia and the Ohio River to Cuba, Mexico and 
Guatemala. 

In Missouri the Baldpate is a common transient visitant. It 
is present in spring from the last of February in the southeast, 
and from the middle of March in the north, to the middle of 
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April, occasionally to the end of the month (April 28, 1904, 
Kansas City, Bryant). Those seen in April are generally in 
paire. In fall migration they reach us early in October, are 

common from October 10 to November 20; some linger on the 
southeastern waters well into winter. 

Some writers use the term "wintering " when a species is seen 
in every month of winter, but this is misleading. Many birds 
stay with us until the first part of January when the severest 
period of winter begins, are gone for over a month, but retuin to 
us before the end of February, at which time the strength of win- 
ter is broken and the ice of the rivers has moved out. 

139. Nettion carolinensis (Gmel.). Green-winged Teal. 

Antw crecca. Anas carol iiiensis, Querguedula carolinevsis. 

Geog. Dist. — ^Whole of North America. Breeds from New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland and Labrador west to British Colum- 
bia, northwest to Kotzebue Sound and throughout the Aleutian 
Islands, north to Mackenzie River. Also in the mountains of the 
western United States, and foniierly in many localities of the 
Eastern States from northern Illinois and Nebraska northward. 
At present the main breeding grounds extend from Manitoba 
northwestward to Lake Athaba.'^ka. It winters along the Pacific 
coast from British Columbia to Jalisco and through the southern 
Atlantic and Gulf States to southern Mexico, rarely to Cuba and 
Honduras. 

In Missouri the Green-winged Teal i.s a very common transient 
visitant. It returns to the southeast soon after the middle of 
Februarj', to the marshes of north Missouri and the western part 
of the state about the firet of March. The bulk is present from 
March 10 to 25, but the last has not left the state before a montli 
later. In autumn the fii-st begin to reapijcar between September 
15 and 22 and from the end of the month to the middle of No- 
vember they may be found in many parts of the state. They are 
mostly all gone by the middle of Deccnilx-r, but In mild winters 
a few may be foimd in Januaiy. 

140. QuERQiEDi'i.A DiHCORS (Linn.). Blue-wingc'd Teal. 

Geog. Dist.^North America, chiefly east of Rocky Mountains 
and west of Great Lakes, Breeds locally from northern Ohio, 
southern Indiana, Missouri, Texas and New Mexico, but mainly 
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from Dorthera United States northward to Saskatchewan; 
rarely east to New England and Newfoundland and Labrador, 
or west to Nevada, central Oregon, British Columbia and 
Alaska. It winters from the South Atlantic and Gulf States south 
through the West Indies and Mexico to Central and northern 
South America as far as Brazil and Chile. 

In Missouri it is a very common transient visitant. The first 
reach the southeast early in March, sometimes even in February. 
On the marshes near St. Louis the first are usually taken between 
the 10th and 17th of March and in northern Mis,souri about a 
week later. The bulk is present from March 15 to April 15 and 
the last transients are found about April 25. Pairs seen in the 
latter part of April or in May intend to remain and would breed 
if let alone ; but, as they arc hunted wherever seen, they probably 
succeed but seldom in rearing a brood. The last instance of e^s 
being found in the state is given by Mr. E. S. Currier, who states 
that on May 23, 1889, a nest was found by boys in Clark Co., and 
an egg was brought to Mr. F. M. Crawford at Wayland. A pair of 
Bluewings was seen by me June 17, 190tj, near Malta Bend, 
Saline Co., and others in the same month near Peruquo, St. 
Charles Co. The first flocks of southbound Bluewings have been 
seen in northern Missouri on the first of September, but the bulk 
is with us from September 15 to October 25, and some linger for 
another month (November 22, 1905, St. Charles Co.). 

141. QuEHQUEDUL.* CYANOPTER.\ (Vielllot). CiunaHion Teal. 

AnoB q/anoptera. Red-breasted Teal. 

Geog. Dist. — Western America from Mexico to British Co- 
lumbia and from Peru to the Straits of Magellan and the Falkland 
Islands. Breeds east to Wyoming and southern Texas, straggling 
in migration into the Mississippi Valley, anti wintering south of 
the United States, chiefly in Mexico. 

An occasional straggler in Missouri it has been taken as far east 
as the vicinity of St. Louis, as seveml mounted specimens in 
private collections attest. It is said to occur with flocks of Blue- 
winged Teals. 

142. Spatula CLYPEATA (Linn.). Shoveller. 
Arum dypeata. Spoon-bill. Spoon-billed Duck. 

Geog. Dist. — Northern hemisphere; in America, rare on the 
Atlantic coast north of the Potomac, common from Indiana 
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westward to California, Breeding formerly in most of its range, 
it is now restricted in the United States to western plains and 
mountain parks. In Canada it breeds from Manitoba west to 
central British Columbia and northwest to Kotzebue Sound, 
being most abundant between 51° and 54° lat. It winters from 
Virginia to Georgja and through the Gulf states to Mexico and 
Guatemala, rarely to Florida and the West Indies or South 
America. 

In Missouri the Shoveller is a fairly common transient visitant 
from March 10 to April 25 and from October 1 to November 20. 
In mild weather earlier and later dates have been obtained in 
central Missouri (Febmary 20, 1903, New Haven, Dr. Eimbeck, 
and December 4, 1902, St. Charles Co.), and in southeastern 
Missouri some have been taken in January. The Shoveller is 
known to have bred in the state (Clark Co., E. S. Currier), and 
even now pairs are seen late in April or even in May (May 16, 
1905, Warrensburg), which would probably breed, if conditions 
were favorable. 

143. Dafila .\cuta (Linn.). Pintail. 

Anas acuta. Anas caudairula. Sprig. Sprigtail. 

Geog. Dist. — Northern hcmiwphero; breeding sparingly in 
western United States, but chiefly from Manitoba, Assiniboia and 
British Columbia northwaiil to the Arctic coa.''t, rarely eastward 
from Hudson Bay to New Brunswick. It is the commonest duck 
in Alaska. It winters froin X'irginia and Louisiana southward 
to Cuba and through Mexico to Costa Rica, rarely to Panama. 
Also along the Pacific coast from Briti-sh Columbia so\itli through 
California. 

In Missouri the Sjirig, as it is commonly called, is a very com- 
mon transient visitant in spring and fall, lingering long with us 
in spring, but |ia.-i.sing through rapidly in fall. Flocks of Sprigs 
may be found in one pait of the state oi- another from the end of 
January to ;Vpril 2t), and from October 1 to December 15, more 
commonly from March 1 to 25, and from October 10 to November 
25. With Jlallai-ds tlie Sprigs are the fii-st ducks to return to 
us as soon as the snow (lisap]X'ar.s from the ground and before the 
ice has broken up in the lakes or left the rivei-s. They appeared 
near St. Louis Febmary 24, 1905, three days before the ice 
broke up in the Mississippi and only foiu' days after the first 
thaw followed one of oiu' severest winters, in which the ground 
was covered for f«ur wet-ks with a solid sheet of icy snow. The 
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first appear even at our northera state line seldom later than the 
end of February. 

*144. Aix SPONSA (Linn.)- Wood Duck. 
Ana»»pon»a. Dendronenta spoma. Summer Duck. 

Geog. Dist.^North America from latitude 54" southward to 
Cuba and southem California. Breeds through most of its range 
and winters in the South Atlantic and Gulf States Eind in Cali- 
fornia, returning early to the breeding grounds. 

As a transient visitant it is still fairly common from March 15 
to April 20, and from October 20 to November 25. It is also a 
fairly common summer resident in all heavily wooded river 
bottoms, especially in those of the Peninsula, and many succeed 
in rearing broods in spite of continuous persecution. In August 
and September gatherings of from 75 to 100 birds may yet be 
found in favorite secluded spots in our river bottoms, to which 
they repair daily for weeks, if not disturbed too much. They 
are early breeders, and young out of nest may be met with in the 
second week of May. 

Subfamily FuHgulinae. River Ducks. 
146. Aythya AMERICANA (Eyt.). Redhead. 

Aiuu ferina. Fidigula Jerina. Fuliguta americana. Pochard. 



Geog. Dist. — North America to about latitude 54°, rare on the 
North Atlantic coast. Breeds from southem California sparingly 
to British Columbia antl locally from Nebraska northward, most 
numerously in the reedy marshes of Manitoba, Assiniboia, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. It winters from the coast of British 
Columbia and from the Potomac through the (Southern states 
southward to southern Mexico. 

In Missouri the Redhead is a fairly common transient visitant 
from March 1 to April 10, exceptionally earlier in February and 
even in January, or later (April 19, 1894, Currier) and in fall from 
October 15 to December 1. While abundant in large flocks in 
spring, it is less often met with in the fall. 

147. Attthva vallihneria (Wils.). Canvas-back. 

Ana» valtinneria. FuHijula raHsneria. Wliite-back. 

Geog. Dist. — Whole of North America; rare on north Atlantic 
coast, more plentiful from Quebec and Ontario westward to 
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Alberta, where most abundant; northwestward to Sitka. Breeds 
locally from Minnesota, North Dakota, Colorado and Nevada 
northward. Winters from Fraser River to Mazatlan and from 
Chesapeake Bay and the Ohio River southward through the 

southern states to central Mexico. 

Though not rare the Canvas-back is a less regular transient 
visitant in Missouri than the Redhead and in smaller troops. 
It occurs sometimes in February, but mostly between March 1 
and April 15, and in fall from October 25 to December 10, 
oftenest from the middle to the end of November. 

148. AiTHVAMARiL.\ (Linn.). Scaup Duck. 

.iythya marila neardica. Anamnarila, Fiiligu-la marila. Futix fnarjia 
Big Black-head. Big B)ue-biH. 

Geog. Dist. — Northern hemisphere; in America breeding fronj 
Minnesota and British Columbia throughout northwestern Canada 
to Kotzebue Sound and the .\leutiaii Islands, more commonly 
northward. Winters from the Aleutian Islands along the Pa- 
cific coast almost to Mexico, in the lower Mississippi Valley and 
abundantly from Long Island to Chesapeake Bay, less commonly 
along the South Atlantic and Gulf coast to southern Texas. 

Like the Canvas-back, and even more so, the Big Blue-bill is 
irregular in its appearance in Missouri, and never occurs in lai^ 
flocks like its smaller cousin. Available dates of its capture on the 
marshes of northeastern Missouri range from February 28 to 
April 1 (One taken May 18 was (jrobably a cripple) . In fall from 
November 10 to December 5. 

149, AvTHY.\ AFFixis (Evt.). Lt'sser Scaup Duck. 

Fiiliyvla afftnie. Fulii ngiiiin. t'-uUipda marihUkK. Fuligula minor. 
Fuligula marila in AuiUiImhi's wcirks. Little Blue-biii. Little Blaek- 

Gcog. Dist.— North Amei-lca, brec^dhig from the northern 
border of the United States northward throuf^h the prairie region 
to the Arctic Circle, anul from Hudson Strait to the Yukon 
Hi\Ti-; rarely in northern United States and on the Pacific coast. 
It winters in the Soutli Atlantic State.^ and southward to the 
Greater Antilles: it is especially common along the Gulf coa^it to 
Guatemala; less coumion in California. 

In Missouri the lilue-bill is a very common transient visitant, 
occurring in larj^e flocks fi-(»m the last of February- to the middle 
of Api'il, and from Octol)er 1 to Decemlxr 5. Earliest for St. 
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CharlesCo., February 16, 1904; latest December 4, 1902. Ear- 
liest for Clark Co. (Currier), February 21, 1892; latest in spring, 
April 25, 1897; in fall, December 5, 1899. Pairs are occasionally 
seen in summer (June 18, 1901, Clark Co., Currier, and June 17, 
1906, in Saline Co.), but whether they breed has not been ascer- 
tfuned. 

150. Aythya coLLARis (Donov.). Ring-necked Duck. 

Anna coUarit. Fidix collaris. FtUigula eollarii. Ana* jtdigvla. Ana* 
(_Ftdigula) ru^lorques. Ring-neck. Ring-bill. Blackjack. 

Geog. Dist. — North America, rare on North Atlantic Coast. 
Breeding from southern Minnesota and North Dakota northward 
to Lake Athabasca; sparingly west of the Rocky Mountains. 
In winter chiefly along the Gulf Coast to Central America and 
Cuba; north to the Carolinas and the Ohio River. 

The Blackjack is a very common transient visitant in Missouri. 
The first arrive from the south about a week after the first Mal- 
lards and Sprigs have come. In short winters the species may be 
absent a few weeks only. In the vicinity of St. Louis the first 
have been noted February 18, 1898; in some years they were not 
seen before the middle of March, but usually varying numbers 
are frequenting the marshes of northeastern Missouri from March 
10 to April 10, sometimes to the end of the month (April 28, 1893, 
Clark Co., Currier). Their presence in fall is also governed 
largely by the weather conditions. In 1903 they were plentiful 
in St. Charles Co. from October 3 till December 4; in other 
years they came as late as October 20 and were gone a month 
later. 

151. Clangula clangui-a .\mericana (Bonap.). American 
Golden-eye. 

Glaucionelta dangida aincrimna. FuUtjula danguia. Bacepkaia amer- 
icana. Alias danguia (in Wilson). Ciangula glauciunt, Clamjula mU- 
garis. Bucephata danguia. WhiBtler. Grciit Head. Garrot. Whlstle- 

Geog. Dist. — North America; bi'eeding from Newfoundland, 
New England, northern Michigan, North Dakota, Montana and 
British Columbia northward in wooded regions to the Mackenzie 
River and Alaska. It winters abundantly on the Atlantic coast 
from the British Provinocs to South Carolina, along the Pacific 
coast, and lass commonly on the Gulf coast. 

In Mi-ssouri the \\'liistle-wing is a frequent transient or winter 
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visitant on the larger rivers. At Keokuk, which is situated on 
the Mississippi River at the foot of the rapids, Mr. E. S. Currier 
had the opportunity to observe it every winter for eleven years 
and found it in flocks of from 30 to 100, sometimes much more 
numerous, as on January 17, 1903, and March 5, 1895, when a 
thousand were present. His dates of those first seen vary from 
November 9, 1895, to December 4, 1892, and those for last seen 
from January 17, 1903, to April 7, 1899. A female in the Hurter 
collection was taken near St. Louis, January 1, 1875. 

152. CLANGutA iSLANDiCA (Gmel). BaiTow's Golden-eyo. 

Glandonetta iilandica. Anoi islandica. Rocky Mountain Garrat. 

Geog. Dist. — Northern North America; breeding from moun- 
tains of western United States and from Bay of Fundy to Green- 
land and Alaska. It winters around the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
in the northern United States, the Rocky Mountains and on the 
Pacific coast south to central California. 

Mr. E. S. Currier gives the species as rare, but occurring amongst 
the immense number of Golden-eyes which winter on the Des 
Moines rapids. Mr. W. E. Praeger obtained a female shot March 
27, 1888, on Lima Lake, 111., a few miles east of the state line. 
In a letter sent to Mr. R. Ridgway and published in Forest and 
Stream, vol. 36, p. 435, Mr. Frank W. Sparks of St. Louis writes 
under date of Febmary 10, 1891 : "This fall, while shooting at 
the same place fNcw Albany, southeast Missouri) 1 killed a 
specimen of Barrow's Golden-eye. Unfoilunately this duck, or 
more properly drake, was half picked by one of the boys in camp 
when I discovered it. He is rare so far east, is he not?" To this 
Mr. R. Ridgway replied: "Regarding your capture of Barrow's 
Golden-eye in Missouri, this is not so remarkable, as specimens 
have previously been taken in the vicinity of St. Louis, in Kansas 
and southern lUinoLs. These localities represent, however, 
about the southern limit of the winter range of the species, 
which is a northern and not a western bird, as you seem to regard 
it." 

153. CHAHiToNKTrA Ai.iiEOLA (Linn.). Bufflc-head. 

Anas albenla. Fuligulii olheoln. Ctangula ntltrolir. fSvrcpkala albciila. 
Biitterball. Dipper. 

Geog. Dist. — North America; breeds from Maine, Ontario, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming and British Columbia northward in all the 
forest country to the upper Yukon. In winter along all coasts 
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of the United States, and less regularly on the Great Lakes and 
larger rivers of the interior; south to Mexico and Lower California. 
In Missouri the Butterball is a fairly common transient visitant 
in early spring and late fall. It Is sometimes taken in February, 
even in the western and northern part of the state {February 5, 
1904, Kansas City, Bryant; February 22, 1885, Keokuk, Prae- 
ger), but small troops are met with most frequently between 
March 1 and April 10, exceptionally later (May 4, 1892, Keokuk, 
Currier). In fall the earliest record is October 10, 1904, (Kansas 
City, Bryant) and the latest December 4, 1892 (Keokuk, Currier). 
The largest number of dates were obtained between October 10 
and November 20. 

154. Harblda hybmalis (Linn.). Old-squaw. 

Atuu hyenudis. Clanguta hyemaiis. Harelda glacialis. Anaa gUieujtis. 
Anag loTifficauda. Long-tailed Duck. South-sou tlieiiy. Old-wife. 

Geog. Dist. — Northern hemisphere; breeding along the Arctic 
coast, and wintering from the Aleutian chain down the whole 
Pacific coast to California, and on the Atlantic coast from St. 
Lawrence to North Carolina; less regularly on the Great Lakes 
and lai^er rivers of the interior south to the Ohio River, excep- 
tionally even to Louisiana (Februarj' 28, 1885, and February 13, 
1899). 

In Missouri an in'egular winter visitant between November 20 
and April 1. Old birds are always rare, but young birds are some- 
times common, 

155. HiSTRioNicus HisTiiioNicus (Linn.). Harlequin Duck. 

Anna hUlrionica. Fuliguia hislrlonica. IlistTioiiicus lorgTialus. Histrion- 
icut minitm. Anas mliiuta. 

Geog. Dist. — Northern North America, Iceland and Eastern 
Asia. Breeds in America from Newfoundland, Labrador and the 
east coast of Greenland, south of the Arctic Circle, on rapid 
streams of the interior west to Alaska and British Columbia, and 
in the mountains of the western United States south to lat. 38°. 
In winter irregularly to the northern United States from the 
coast of Maine to California, but everywhere rare and apparently 
on the decrease. 

In Missouri a rare winter visitant. One was taken March 21, 
1897, in Montgomery Co. by Mr. E. M. Parker, and another, 
taken near St. Louis, October 29, is in the Hurter collection. 
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Near Omaha, Neb., it has been taken as early as September 16, 
1893, and September 19, 1895 {Osprey vol. 3, p. 131). 

[162. SoM.^TERiA sPECTABiLis (Lmn.). King Eider]. 

Fvliguia speclabilis. 

Geog. Dist. — Nortlicrn part of northern hemisphere. Breeds 
in Arctic region from the Atlantic to Pacific; in America in winter 
south to New Jersey and the Great Lakes, rarely south to Georgia 
and California. 

Mr. Wm. E. Praeger has in his collection a young male which 
was shot on the Mississippi River near Keokuk, November 10, 
1894 (Auk, vol. 12, p. Sfi). 

163. OiDEMU AMERic.\N.\ SwainB. American Scoter. 

ATMS nigra. FiUigula americana. Black Scoter. Sea Coot. Scoter Duck. 

Geog. Dist. — Northern North America and eastern Asia. 
In summer in the Hudson Bay countrj-, but breeding most abun- 
dantly on the Pacific coast from the Aleutian Islands to Kotzebue 
Sound and northeastern Asia. In winter to the coasts, lakes and 
larger rivers of the United States, chiefly north and eastward, 
rarely to lower Mississippi Valley and on tlie Pacific coast to 
California. Also in Japan. 
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Pacific from Biitish Columbia to Lower California, and on the 
Atlantic from Nova Scotia to South Carolina, also on the Great 
Lakes and irregularly throughout the United States south to the 
Gulf Coast. 

In Missouri a rather rare winter visitant on the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers, A male in the Hurter collection was taken 
near St. Louis, October 18, 1883, and two in immature plumage, 
November 24, 1877. A female taken near Kansas City is in the 
Public Museum of that city. Mr. W. E. Praeger has one in his 
collection taken October 2G, 1895, on the Des Moines River near 
Keokuk. In southeastern Nebraska specimens were secured 
October 14, 1899, and December 8, 1900. 

166. OlDKMiA PERSPiciLLATA (Linn.). Surf Scoter. 

Aaat perepirillala. Fuli(illln pflrspicifiiitii. Pelinneita pfripiclllatn. 
Peliniiella tnnnbridiiii. Surf Duck. Sea Coot. Surf Coot. Gray 
Coots (young and females). Spectacled Coot. Skunkhead, 

Geog. Dist. — North America; breeding from Newfoundland 
and Labrador (Greenland?) along the Arctic coast to Alaska. 
In winter along the Pacific Coast from the Aleutians to Lower 
California; on the Atlantic Coast from Maine to Florida, chiefly 
from Massachusetts to North Carolina; in the interior throughout 
the United States irregularly as far south as Louisiana. 

In Missouri a rare winter visitant. An immature specimen 
taken near St. Louis, May 3, 1876, is in the Hurter collection. 
Mr. Wm. E. Pracgor has specimens taken near Keokuk, October 
19, 1895, and October 22, 1896. A young male was secured 
October 29, 18S7, at Lawrence, Kan., and one, also a male, at 
Lincoln, Neb., October 7, 1896. 

167. Ebismatura jamaicensis (Gmel.). Ruddy Duck. 

.Inas rubiilus. Erusinatura rubida. Fuligula rubida. Anas jamaU-ensis. 
Spine-tailed Duck. Bristle-taiJ. Fool Duck, 

Geog. Dist. — From northern Soutli America through the 
Greater Antilles and (Jontral America to the Great Slave 
Lake. Breeds locally throughout its range, but mainly in the 
reedy lakes of Manitoba, Assiniboia and Alberta. In winter 
to California, South Atlantic and Gulf States and southward. 

In Missouri the Ruddj' Duck is a fairly common, but generally 
distributed, transient visitant. In spring it is with us from the 
latter part of Febi-uary (February 26, 1884, St. I-ouis) to the end 
of April (April 25, 1S81, a fine male in the Hurter collection) 
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and in fall from October 10 to November 20. According to Mr, 
Hy. Nehrling the Ruddy Duck was' formerly a rare breeder in 
80uthwest«rn Missouri. 

Subfamily Anserinae. Geese. 

169. Chen hypkrbohea (Pall.). Lesser Snow Goose. 

Amer hyptrbortue. Anser aibatus. Ckeit hyperboreua albatut. Snow 
Goose. White Brant. 

Geog. Diet. — Northeastern Asia and western North America 
to the Mississippi Valley. Breeds within the Arctic circle from 
Liverpool Bay to Alaska. In winter from British Columbia 
through the interior valleys to southern California, Mexico, 
Texas and Louisiana. 

In Missouri the Snow Goase, often called Brant, is a fairly 
common, generally distributed transient visitant from the end 
of February (February 25, 1884, St. Louis) to the middle of 
April (April 10, 1902, New Haven; April 17, 1894, Vernon Co.), 
chiefly in March, and in fall from October 10 to November 20. 

169a. Chen hyperbore.\ nivalis (Forst.). Greater Snow Goose. 

Anoji hyperborcut. Chen ki/perboreus nivalis. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, cast of the Mississippi 
River except the region north of Virginia, migrating in spring 
through Manitoba and eastern Assiniboia, in fall through western 
Assiniboia and Alberta. Breefis in Arctic regions and winters 
along Atlantic coast, the Gulf States, and irregularly in the 
Greater Antilles. 

In Missouri a transient visitant of probably regular occurrence, 
together with intermediate forms, among troo])s of the former 
subspecies. Typical specimens have been secured by Mr. Clias. 
K. Worthen of Warsaw, III., several times on Lima Lake, and Mr. 
E. W. Nelson stated that he found the two subspecies in about 
equal numbers in Illinois, sometimes in separate fiocks, or mixed 
with the other subspecies, and also with the lilue Goose. Dr 
Rud. M. Anderson writes in his Binls of Iowa on page 183: "On 
the basis of these measurements (78 skins collected in Iowa) 
oidy ten or twelve per cent, of the specimens from Iowa can defi- 
nitely be considered as Greater Snow Geese, the remainder being 
the Lesser variety, with every gi-ade of intermediates between. 
In tlie face of such perfect intergradation, the attempt to differ- 
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eatiate between the varieties seems to be almost a useless refine- 
ment." 

169.1. Chen caerulescens (Linn.). Blue Goose. 

Anat caendeteens, Anser eaentletcens. Blue-winged Goose. Young of 
Snow Goose. 

Geog. Dist, — Interior of North America, Breeding ground 
unknown but thought to be on eastern shores of Hudson Bay. 
In winter through Mississippi Valley to Gulf coast, chiefly west 
of the Mississippi River, 

In Missouri the Blue Goose is a fairly common transient visi- 
tant in spring in flocks by themselves or mi.\ed with Snow Geese. 
Available dates run from March 17 to April 2; no fall record is 
at present at hand. Formerly considered to be the young or a 
colored phase of the Snow Goose, this species did not receive 
that measure of observers' attention which it deserves. More- 
over the young of the two species resemble each other perfectly 
in form and size, and enough in color to make identification at a 
distance difficult. Both, old and young, were formerly not rare 
in the St. Louis market. Two fine specimens of adult birds 
are in the Eimbeck, one in the Hurler collection and some in 
several other private collections in St, Louis. 

171a, Anser albifrons gambeli (Hartl.). American White- 
fronted Goose. 

Anser gambeli. Anser albifrons. Anxer Jrotilalis. Speckle-l>eUy. Laugh- 
ing Goose. 

Geog. Dist.— -Xorth America generally, rare on the Atlantic 
coast, common in migration in the Mississippi Valley and in the 
Pacific States. Breeds in Greenland and on the mainland along 
the Arctic coast to the Yukon River. Winters from British 
Columbia to Cape St. Lucas and Jalisco, and from lower Missis- 
sippi Valley and southern Texas to northern Mexico; also in 
Cuba. 

In Missouri the Speckle-belly, alfo called Brant by hunters, 
though less abundant than formerly, is still a fairly common 
transient visitant from early in March to the latter part of April, 
and in October and the first half of November. 

172. Branta canadensis (Linn.). Canada Goose. 

Anas canadensis. Bernida canadensis. Wild Goose. 

Geog. Dist.— North America; breeding from Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, northern Colorado, southern Oregon, northward to and 
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through the British Provinces from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia and northward to the Mackenzie River basin and the 
interior of Alaska. In winter to California and from Long Island, 
Ohio Valley and lower Missouri Valley southward through the 
south Atlantic and Gulf States. As the settlers of the country 
moved west and northward the breedinf^ grounds of the goose 
were encroached upon. Its southern limits at present extend 
through the northern tier of states, but the bird will soon be 
driven from there as well as from the southern provinces of Can- 
ada. 

In Missouri the Wild Goose is a common Jtransient visitant 
and a not very rare winter resident, being present in larger or 
smaller numbers from early in October to the latter part of 
April, leaving the state entirely only for a short time during 
the severest winter weather when the ground is covered with 
snow and the rivers are frozen. When the first white men 
flocked into the state, they found the geese nesting all along 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. In his " Rcise durch Nord 
America" Prinz zu Wied tolls us that he found on April 25, 
1833, a nest in a tree at the mouth of Nodaway River, and 
that the next day he met with a group of goiflings guarded by 
their parents. 

During the lasl decade of the past century the Peninsula 
of Missouri still harbored a small number of brce(iing pairs, 
usually nesting on cypress stumps in the overflow, 6 or 8 feet 
above the water. The natives hunted their eggs and young, and 
bevies of semi-domesticated Wild Geese were acommon sight in 
Pemiscot and Dunklin Counties. Pairs thus reared were allowed 
to make their own nests in thi' fields of tlie farmer and incubated 
their eggs themselves, the gander keeping guard and boldly 
attacking all inti'udei's. As there has been a great influx of 
settlers intotliat country during the la.st few years, it is probable 
that the daj'.-; of the Wild Goo.>'e breeding in Missouri are past, 
but .'onie may still at least try tn remain. Non-breeders arc 
sometimes seen in northern Mi.>;K0uri long after tiie transients are 
all gone {May 3, 1S87, St. Louis; May IS. 1902. New Haven; 
June?, lS8li,Mt.Carmel). 

I72a. Hkanta {^anaden.sis hutch insii (Rich.). Hutchin's 
Goo.'se. 

Anser hutchinmi. BernUia kulckiiixii. Little Wild Goose. Leaser Gannda 
Goose. 

Geog. Dist. — Western North Atiierica; in the north-east to 
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HudsoQ Bay region, rarely to the Atlantic coast. Breeds from 
Yukon Delta northward along the Arctic coast and islands and 
migrates through the western states and the Mississippi Valley 
to winter in California and the southern United States. 

In Missouri a fairly common transient and winter visitant, 
generally in company with its larger cousin, from which it is 
readily distinguished by its much smaller size. The first Hutch- 
in's Geese Audubon ever saw, he killed October 14, 1843, near 
Brunswick, Mo. 

[172c. BitANTA cAN.\DENSis MINIMA Ridgw. Cackling Goose.] 

Branla minima. 

Geog. Dist. — Coast of Alaska, chiofiy about Norton Sound and 
Lower Yukon, migrating southward into western United States, 
east to Wisconsin. 

A fine example of this verj' small Goose, killed in the vicinity 
of Quincy, III., and now in the bird collection of the Public 
Library, extends its range a.s a casual visitant to the eastern 
border of Missouri. 

178. Dendrocygna fulva (Gmel.). Fulvous Tree-duck. 

Allan fiilvii. pfiielope mexicwa. 

Geog. Dist. — Southern border of United States : east to ea.stem 
Louisiana (Rigolets Pass), north to central California (Marys- 
ville) and Nevada (AVashoe Lake) ; south into Mexico. Occurs 
also in South America, southern Asia, Africa and Madagascar. 
Accidental in Washington (October 3, 1905, Grays Harbor); 
North Carolina (Swan Island, July, ISSli). 

Of its occurrence in Missouri we find the following record in 
Forest and Stream: vol. 3G. p. 435: "St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 10, 
1891. Dr. T. H. Bean. Dear Sir: While duck shooting last 
fall at New Albany, southea-'^tern Missouri, I killed what was then 
to me a new duck, but which I have since identified as Dendro- 
cygna fulm, a South American bird, if I have placet! it right. 
Is not this a rare bird so far north? I have mounted the skin 
and would present it to the Smithsonian, if it will be of any use 
to that institution. Yours verj' truly, Frank \V. Sparks." 
To this the following reply was added : " Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, June 12, 1891. Mr. Frank W. Sparks, 2516 No. 
Broadway, St. Louis. Dear Sir: I write to thank you on behalf 
of the National Museum for the very fine specimen of the Fulvous 
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Tree-duck, Dendrocygna fulva, which you had the kindness to 
present through Dr. Bean. Besides being a very acceptable 
specimen on account of its good preparation, it is particularly so 
from the very exceptional locality which it represents, being, bo 
far as the Eastern United States are concerned, much the 
most northern example on record — Currituck Sound, N. C. (a 
single accidental specimen), Louisiana and Texas being the 
most northern localities for the species known to me, except in 
California where it is not uncommon as far north as Stockton. 
It has also been taken near Carson, Nev. Yours truly, 

R. Ridgway, Curator Dep't of Birds." 



Subfamily Cygninae. Swans. 

180. Olor columbianus (Ord). Whistling Swan. 

Atios co/umbianuB. Olor anierirximiii. Cygnux americanus. Cygnus 
beuiidiii. Cygnux jcrue. Cygnus rmisicus, American Swan. 

Geog. Dist. — ^North America; breeding along the coast of the 
Arctic Sea from Baffinland and Nottingham Island, to Alaska, 
where it has been found a.s far south as 58° (Becharof Lake), 
Winters on Pacific coast from British Columbia to southern 
California; on the Atlantic coast from New Jersey to Florida; 
rare in the interior and Gulf States. 

In Missouri a rare transient visitant in early spring (March 26, 
1898, St. Joseph, Wilson; March 27, 1894, Keokuk, Currier; 
Mai'ch24, 1885, St. Louis; March 1(3, Hurter collection). Seldom 
met with in fall (October 8 and 9, Keokuk, Praeger). It may 
not be out of place to remind students, as Dr. Coues does in his 
Birds of the North-west, page 546, "that the yellow spot on the 
bill is not constant, in young birds especially, often no trace can 
be observed. In .such cases the species would be distinguish- 
able from 0. buccinator by the smaller size, fewer tail feathers, 
and shorter, differently shaped bill." 

181. Olor buccinatoh (Rich.). Trumpeter Swan. 
Cygntm burclnalor. 

Crcog. Dist. — Interior of North America, breeding formerly 
from Iowa and Nebraska through the North-west Territories, 
now from about 60° to the Arctic Ocean. Winters from British 
Columbia to southern California and migratc^s through the Mis- 
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aissippi Valley to the Gulf of Mexico. Rare or casual on the 
Atlantic coast. 

In Missouri the Trumpeter Swan is a regular, formerly fairly 
common, now rather rare, transient visitant from the middle of 
February to the middle of April, chiefly in March. The innum- 
erable large and small lakes in the flood plains of the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers offer temporary resting places for the passing 
Bwans, which wander in small troops and, where not molested, 
remain sometimes for weeks on favorite feeding grounds. On a 
small lake on a St, Charles Co. game preserve a party of eight 
remained in 1895 from March 15 to April 9; and they are known 
to return to the same lake every spring. In autumn these lakes 
are usually too shallow and small to suit swans, though they 
attract geese and ducks, as well as other water birds and waders. 
As this species is known to have bred in Iowa and Nebraska the 
swans, which Audubon saw May 4, 1843, on the Missouri River 
between Leavenworth and St. Joseph may have been on or near 
their nesting grounds. That swans bred formerly also in north- 
eastern Missouri is well known to old hunters. Mr. Jasper 
Blines of Alexandria wrote October 31, 1888, in Forest and Stream 
vol, 31, p. 343: "What has become of the swan? This noble 
fowl was tolerably plentiful here in former times and even 
hatched its brood along the densely covered shores of our low- 
land lakes. But they have bidden us good-bye and have 
sought climes more genial, and theh musical voice is no more 
heard in our land." 



Order HERODIONES. Herons, Storks, Ibises, etc. 
Suborder Iblden. Spoonbills and Ibises. 
Family iBiomAE. Ibises. 
[184. GuARA ALBA (Linn.). White Ibis.] 

Seotopax alba. Tantalus albus. IbU alba. Eudocinus albua. 

Geog. Dist. — South Atlantic and Gulf States to West Indies 
and northern South America; north to North Carolina, southern 
Illinois, Great Salt Lake and Lower California, casually to Long 
Island, Connecticut and South Dakota. 

There are two W^hite Ibises in immature plumage in collections 
at Quincy, Illinois, one in the Seaman collection in the High 
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School, the other in the Public Library. Upon inquiry it was 
found that both were killed at the same time out of a flock of four 
by Mr. Slingerland of Quincy in the neighborhood of that city, 
liiis extends the range of the species in the MisHseippi Valley 
northwiu'd to the region of northern Missouri. 

[186. Plegadib autumnalis (Hasselq.). Glossy Ibis.] 

Tantalua jalcmeUw. Ibi» and Plegadii folcindliM. Una Ordii. Ibis falci- 
nellu* vat. ordii. Green Ibis (young). Bay Ibis. 

Geog. Dist. — Warmer parts of Old World and West Indies, 
irregularly to southeastern United States, wandering north along 
Atlantic coast to New England and in the Mississippi Valley to 
Nebraska (three specimens taken in eastern Nebraska near 
Omaha), and Wisconsin, 

One in immature plumage was killed February 27, 1880, 
within a few miles of St. Louis in the Illinois bottom, and 
is now in the Hurter collection of Washington University of 
St. Louia. 

187. Plegadis guarauna (Linn.). White-faced Glossy Ibis. 

Scolopax ffuarauna. Ibis and Tantalus guarauna. Ibis Ihalassinus (young). 

Geog. Dist.^Northern South America through West Indies 
and Mexico to Texas, southwestern Louisiana, California, strag- 
gling northward to Britisli Columbia, Oregon, Wyoming, Kansas 
and Nebraska. Also found breeding (June 26, 1894, and June 
22, 1895), at Heron Lake, Minn. 

The Kansas records arc one in fall, 1879, near Lawrence; one 
near Wichita, October 17, 1890; and one near McPherson, April 
29, 1891. Of the three specimens taken in Nebraska, two were 
killed near Omaha, August 19, 1893, and April (i, 1897. There 
is also a record from Calhoun Co., la., where one was killed out 
of a flock of thirteen in April 1891. In a case of mounted birds 
presented to the Cuivre Hunting Club by one of its former 
members, Mr, John T. DavLf, is a fine specimen of a White-faced 
Glossy Ibis in adult plumage. All birds in the case were taken 
on the club grounds in St. Charles Co., but unfortunately dates 
of capture have not been preserved. 
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Suborder Clconlse. Storks, etc. 

Family Ciconiidae. . Storks and Wood Ibises. 

Subfamily TaDtalioae. Wood Ibises. 

188. Tantalus loculatob linn. Wood Ibis. 
Water Turkey. Colorado Turkey. Qourdbead. 

Geog. Dist, — From southern South America to southeastern 
California, Arizona, and the Gulf coast, wandering in summer 
northward through the lower Mississippi Valley to Missouri, 
irregularly to Utah, Colorado, Indiana and Wisconsin, casually 
to Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York. 

The Gourdhead, as it is called by the natives, is a regular sum- 
mer visitant in the Peninsula of Missouri from July to September, 
occurring in troops of from ten to thirty. Some years these 
troops follow the Mississippi River into northern Missouri, 
visiting the lakes of the bottom land, rarely ascending the lower 
Missouri River, Dr. A. F. Eimbeck observed them but once in 
thirty-five years, a flock of seven at New Haven, August H to 
September 11, 1902. 

Suborder Herodii. Herons, Egrets, Bitterns, etc. 

Family Ardeidab. Herons, Bitterns, etc. 

Subfamily Botaurinae. Bitterns. 

*190. BoTAUHUs LENTIGINOSU8 (Moutag.). American Bittern. 

Ardea tl^arit cajiadeasis, Bolauru* minor. Ardea minor. B. mJigitans. 
Stake Driver. Thunder Pump. Indian Pullet. Look-up. 

Geog. Dist. — From Guatemala northward throughout the 
United States and in Canada to Hudson Bay and Mackenzie 
River, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, Breeds in suitable 
localities in most parts of the United States, chiefly northwartl. 

In Missouri the Bittern can still be regarded a fairly common 
summer resident and breeder in all marshes from about the first 
of April to the end of October. In migration it may be met with 
in unexpected places, on small pools in the woodland, on the 
prairie, as well as on the broad marshes of the great flood plains, 
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especially numerous in the St. Francis basin. In the more 
southern part of the state the first appear in March, but April and 
October are the months when the transient visitants are most 
common and generally distributed. A few linger through 
November. November 19, 1906, one was caught in the heart of 
St. Louis in a sleet storm unable to continue its flight, because 
covered with sleet and frozen rain. In the very backward spring 
of 1907 a transient individual was met with in Calvary Cemetery 
at St. Louis as late && May 9. Numerous examples are known, 
proving that such birds as Bitterns do not follow certain migra- 
tion routes, but travel broadcast over the country. Mr. E. Sey- 
mour Woodruff found a Bittern on April 8, 1907, beside a small 
pool of rainwater in a shallow depression on top of the plateau in 
the woods of Shannon Co. 

•191, Ahdetta exilis (Gmel.). Least Bittern. 

Ardea exUis. Little Bittern. 

Gcog. Dist. — Northern South America and West Indies to 
southern British Provinces. Brecdp throughout the United 
States from Maine to southern Oregon, except in the mountainous 
regions of the West. Winters from the Gulf coa.st southward. 

In Missouri the Least Bittern is a locally common summer 
resident from the middle of April in the south, and nearly a month 
later in the north, to September. It is a denizen of the reedy 
lakes and sloughs in the flood plains of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers. Even where plentiful, they are seldom seen in the 
daytime, but become active toward evening, when they move 
about by clasping the rci-d stalks just above the water and flying 
from one part of the lake to another low over the plant growth. 
In the love season their peculiar chat-like note may often be 
heard coming from the dense reeds. Specimens taken near 
Springfield (Dr. D. T. Kizer) and at Billings (J. D. Kastendieck) 
show that the Least Bitterns do not follow the large rivers in 
their migrations, but cross the Ozarkf*. 

Subfamily Ardcinae. Herons and Egi-ets. 
*194. Ardea herodias Linn. Great Blue Heron. 

Blue Crane. Fish Heron. 

Geog. Diat. — ^From northern South America to Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia, rarely to the Northwest 
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Territories and Alaska. Breeds locally throughout its range and 
winters from the Gulf and South Atlantic States and California 

southward. 

The Blue Crane, as this bird is generally called, is a fairiy com- 
mon summer resident in Missouri from the middle of March, 
occasionally earlier, to November. It is surprising that a bird 
so large and subjected to such universal persecution still survives 
in the numbers in which we find it to-day. During the breeding 
season there is probably no county in the state where some indi- 
viduals cannot be seen flying from the distant nest to some fav- 
orite feeding grounds. Perhaps the largest numbers may be 
seen in the flood plains of the great rivers, where whole colonies 
nest on the highest trees along the shores or on the islands; 
but they are also found in the remotest counties of the Ozarks, 
where they build their nests in the high trees of the valleys in one 
county and have their feeding grounds ten or more miles away in 
another county. 

*196. Herodias eoretta (Gmel.). American Kgret. 

Ardea egrelta. Herodia» alba egretta. White Crane. White HeroD. 

Geog. Dist.— Originally whole of South America, Central 
America, West Indies, and in North America throughout the 
United States, excepting the mountainous regions of the West, 
to southern Canada. Now greatly reduced in numbers and rare 
where formerly common. Breeds now locally from Virginia 
and Missouri southward and wanders after the breeding season 
northward. Winters from the Gulf States southward. 

Until the early nineties, when the plume craze reached our 
country and evci-y trapper became a plume hunter, the swamps 
of the southeast harbored large colonics with hundreds of breeding 
Egrets. After a very few years of slaughter the birds had grown 
so scarce that the good men had to give up hunting cranes as an 
unprofitable occupation. As late as 1900, small numbers were 
still breeding in colonies together with Great Blue Herons on 
islands in the Mississippi as far north as St. Charles and Lincoln 
Counties, making the shallow lakes in the marshes their feeding 
grounds, but none have been seen there the last few years. 
Twenty years ago hundreds congregated around these lakes in 
August and early September and many ascended the lower Mis- 
souri Valley on these roving expeditions at least as far as New 
Haven {Dr. Eimbeck). 
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197. Egretta candidissima (Gmel.). Snowy Heron. 
Ardea candidietima. Garzetta candidistima. Little White Egret. 

Geog. Dist. — Formerly from Argentina to the northern United 
States, casually to Nova Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia, 
breeding from Virginia and southern Illinois southward. Now 
nearly exterminated in the United States, 

Like other herons the Snowy used to wander northward in the 
Mississippi River flood plain after the breeding season and was a 
common bird on the marshes of St. Charles Co. in August and 
September, but none have been seen there for the past ten years. 
A few may have survived the slaughter and destruction of their 
colonies in southeastern Missouri and with proper protection 
may again become an ornament of our late summer landscape. 
Mr, J. D. Kastendieek shot some on the mill pond at Billings in 
August and September 1895, and Mr. W. E. Praeger reports them 
as having occurretl near Keokuk, but Snowy Herons seem never 
to have visited the more northern and the western part of the 
state in large numbers. 

[198. DicHROMANAssA ROFEsCENs (Gmcl.). Rcddish Egret. 

Ardea rujescena. DemUgretta rufa. Dkhromanassa Tula. Ardea rufa. 
Ardea rufescena. Ardea ■peaiei. Demiegrctta pealei, Peale's Elgret 
(white phaae.) 

Geog. Dist, — Gulf States, Mexico (both coasts). Central Amer- 
ica and West Indies, north to the Ohio in the Mississippi Valley. 

Obser\'ed and found quite common during the last week of 
August 1875 in the vicinity of Cairo, 111., by Mr. E. W. Nelson. 

199. Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis (Gos.se). Louisiana 
Heron. 

Ardea ludoviciana. DemiegreUa I'udorieiana. Hydranasaa tricolor liidor'ici- 
ana. Ardea leucogaitra v. leucophrymna. Ardea tricolor ruficoUis. 

Geog. Dist. — Gulf States, Mexico, Central America and West 
Indies; ca-suaily northward to New Joi-scy and Indiana. 

Mr. E. S. CuiTiiT killed one near Sand Ridge, Clark Co., Mo., 
April 13, 1890, as it rose from a small prairie pond. 

200. Florida cabrui.ea (Linn.). Little Blue Heron, 
Aniea caeralea. Little White Heron (young). 

Geog. Dist. — From northern South Auierica through the West 
Indies and Central America to ea.s-tom Unitwl States; breeding 
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in the Bouthem states, fonnerly to southwestern Indiana and 
Missouri and wandering after the breeding season northward to 
the more northern states, accidentally to Wisconsin, Maine and 
Nova Scotia. It winters south of the United States, returning 
to Louisiana about the middle of March and to Missouri more 
than a month later (April 30, 1880, Hurter collection). 

Not known to breed in Missouri at present, but appeara in the 
Peninsula in large troops, composed entirely of birds of the year, 
late in July or early in August, remaining till September. Some 
of them wander up the Mississippi to the region of the mouth of 
the Illinois River, irregularly, farther north (Warsaw, 111., 
Worthen) or along the Missouri River north to southern Nebraska. 
It has been taken in Platte Co., Mo., opposite Leavenworth, 
Kan., by Mr. A. Lange, and a specimen in the Kansas City Public 
Museum was taken near that city. 

•20L BuTORiDES VIRE8CENS (Linn.). Green Heron. 
Ardea viTetcens. Shytepoke. Fly-up-the-creek. 

Geog. Dist. — From northern South America, through the 
West Indies and Central America to southern Ontario, through- 
out the United States east of the Great Plains and in Cal- 
ifornia and Oregon. Breeds throughout its range and winters 
south of the United States. 

In Missouri the Green Heron is a common summer visitant of 
general distribution not confined to low or swampy regions like 
other herons, but frequenting wooded streams and ponds, nesting 
sometimes far away from water on cultivated land, frequently in 
orchards in small colonies of from six to ten nests on one acre. 
It arrives in southern Missouri about the 10th of April, in central 
and northern parts from one to two weeks later (Shannon Co., 
April 10, 1904; Vernon Co., April 15, 1894; St. Louis Co., April 
17, 1886; Kansas City, April 18, 1904; Keokuk, average date, 
April 25). It leaves the breeding grountls in family groups during 
September and very few are seen after the first of October. 
(Latest record October 13, 189G, Keokuk, Currier.) 

*202. NYcri(X)RAXNYcricoRAXNAEViu3(Bodd.). Black-crowned 
Night Heron. 

Ardea naevia. Nyctiardea grUea namtia. Nyctiardea gardeni. Night- 
Raven. Qua-bird. Squawk. Quawk. 

Geog, Dist, — Nearly the whole of South America, parts of 
West Indies, and through the United States to New Brunswick, 
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Ontario and Manitoba. Breeds throughout it£ range and winters 
from California and the Gulf Coast southward. 

In Missouri formerly a locally numerous, now a greatly re- 
duced, summer resident in the flood plains of the larger rivers, 
chiefly the Mississippi, from April 10 to October 10, More 
generally distributed in migration, especially in early fall, when 
young birds may be met with at ponda and pools far away from 
their usual haunts. When on wing in the twihght going from 
nesting to distant feeding grounds they resemble ravens, which, 
with some similarity in their croak, has given rise to the popular 
name. Night Raven. 

*203. Nyctanassa viol_4cea (Linn.). Yellow-crowned Night 

Heron. 

Xycticorax violaeea. Nyctiordea violacea. Nycterodius violaceus. 

Geog. Dist. — From Brazil to the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States; in the Mississippi Valley to the mouth of the Ohio; on 
the Pacific coast to Lower California; casually north to Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska and Colorado. Breeds in all 
parts of its regular summer range, which formerly extended to 
Indiana, Illinois and Kansas. Winters south of the United 
States to which it returns in March. 

Thirty-three ycara ago the breeding range of the Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron extended up the Illinois bottom to the 
mouth of the Illinois River. A young of the year in the Hurter 
collection was captured opposite St. Louis, July 12, 1873, and an 
adult, April 10. Ten years ago they were still fairly common 
summer residents in the Peninsula, but of late they have become 
few and their total extermination as breeders in the state is fast 
approaching. 

Order PALUDICOLAE. Cranes, Rails, etc. 

Suborder Grues. Cranes. 

Family Gruidae. Cranes. 

204. Guvs AMERICANA (Linn.). Whooping Crane. 

Ardea ameri^ana. GruB hoyanvg (young). Hooping Crjine. 

Geog. Dist. — Interior of North America fi'om Mexico, Texas 
and Florida to Sa.>ikatclu'waii and Athabasca, migrating chiefly 
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through the Miaeisaippi Valley Mid breeding formerly in the north- 
em United States and Canada from the Red River to the Rocky 
Mountuns, now driven to the northernmost portions of its range 
by the irresistible encroachment of civilization. 

Available records of its occurrence in Missouri are few. The 
first for the state is that of Dr. P. R. Hoy in his "Journal of an 
Exploration of western Missouri " under date of April 18, 1854. 
One in the Hurter collection of birds taken in the vicinity of 
St. Louis is dated March 17, 1884. Mrs. Musilt reported five 
cranes seen at Mount Carmel, Audrain Co., March 25, 1885. 
Mr. Hy. Nehrling saw 26 Whooping Cranes at Freistatt, Law- 
rence Co., March 27, 1886. I had the pleasure of seeing twelve 
pure white, beautiful cranes flying low over St. Louis on the after- 
noon of March 25, 1888. Mr, P. L. Ong reported the occurrence 
of two cranes (G. americana) at Laclede, Linn Co., March 20 and 
27, 1889. The last record at hand is March 9, 10 and 15, 1894, 
from Stotesbury, Vemon Co., made by Mr. T. Surber in his 
migration report to the Dep't of Agriculture. There is no fall 
record for Missouri, but T. M. Trippe saw "quite a number" in 
the fall of 1872 in Decatur Co., Iowa, just across the line of north- 
central Missouri. One winged on the Grand Prairie in Dunklin 
Co, in 1864 was kept alive by Dr. Cook of Cottonplant and after 
his death by his widow for over thirty years. 

205. Grus canadensis (Linn.). Little Brown Crane. 

Grus jraUrcuius. Northern Sandhill Crane. 

Geog. Dist. — Arctic and subarctic America. Breeds in the 
high north along the Arctic coast, and migrates south through 
western United States to Texas and New Mexico. 

A female was shot in Clark Co., Mo., April 10, 189G, and brought 
to Mr, W. E. Praegcr, who has the skin in his collection. It has 
repeatedly been taken in eastern Nebraska (and Wisconsin), 
and is regarded as a common migrant in Kansas. 

206. Ghusmexic-vna (Miill.). Sandhill Crane. 

Grus eanadenais (part.). Brown Crane. Grus americana (By Audubon 
supposed to be young of Whooping Crane). 

Geog. Dist.— From central Mexico and Florida to southern 
Canada. Rare east of the Alleghanies north of Georgia. West 
to California. Breeds locally throughout its range from Arizona 
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to southeastern British Columbia, and formerly east to Florida 
and Ohio. Winters in the Gulf States and Mexico. 

In Missouri Formerty a fairly common transient visitant, 
mfunly from the middle to the end of March, sometimes earlier 
(March 4 and 5, 1882, St. Louis) or later (April 10, 1894, Keokuk). 
W. E. D. Scott mentions the Sandhill Crane as being a common 
migrant at Warrensburg, arriving early in April 1874. Prince 
of Wied on his way up the Missouri River in 1833 makes the 
following entry in his diary : "April 18, 1833. Below Lexington. 
A large number of Sandhill Cranes filled the air with their voices; 
they went in flocks northeastward." Fall records arc less fre- 
quent; they come from the center of the state. Saline and How- 
ard Counties, October 14 to 25, 1885 and 1890. Audubon saw 
many Sandhill Cranes October 13, 1843, near the mouth of the 
Grand River. There is no doubt that only a small percentage 
of their former numbers survive. Very few notes of the last ten 
years are to be had, while as late as 1872 J, M. Trippe writes from 
our northern boundary (Decatur Co., Iowa): "Vast numbers 
pass over in spring and fall; they bred formerly." On his jour- 
ney up the Missouri River in 1843 Audubon saw five Sandhill 
Cranes near the mouth of Nodaway River as late as May 7; 
and Dr. Hoy met with a pair on the prairie between Utica and 
Lexington May 18, 1854. He writes: "My brother waved his 
hat and shouted two or three times, when the male bird com- 
menced, by bowing and hopping in a ludicrous manner, — a 
series of amusing antics, interluded with brief samples of vocal 
powers that made ample compensation in strength for any lack 
of melody." 

Suborder Balll. Rails, Galliiiules, Coots, etc. 

Family Rallidab. Rails, Gallinulcs, Coots. 

Subfamily Rallinae. Rails. 

*208. Rallus elegans (Aud.). King Rail. 

Great Red-breasted Rail. Marsh Hen. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern United States; north to Connecticut, 
southern Ontario, Minnesota; west to eastern Nebraska and 
Kansas. Breeds in fresh-water marshes throughout its range. 
Winters in the southern states. 

In Missouri a fairly common summer resident in the marshes 
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along the lai^ rivers ; arrives from the last of March to the end 
of April and remains to the latter part of October. Specimens 
in the collections of Dr. D. T. Kizer of Springfield and Mr. J. D. 
Kastendieck of Billings were taken in Greene and Christian 
counties in the Ozark border region and Mr. Philo W. Smith, Jr. 
of Eureka Springs reports this species as a rare breeder in the 
White River valley along our southern boundary (1906). Young 
were seen as early as June 1, 1905, at Mudlake, St. Charles Co. 

*212. Rallus virqinianus Linn. Vir^nia Rail. 
Little Rcd-breast«d Rail. 

Geog, Dist. — From Central America and Cuba to New Bruns" 
wick, Ontario and Manitoba; on the Paciiic coast to British 
Columbia. Breeds throughout its range in the United States, 
but chiefly northward. Winters in the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States, Mexico and California. 

In Missouri the Virginia Rail is a fairly common transient visi- 
tant in spring, occurring not only in the marshes of the larger 
rivers, but in wet places of the Prairie and Ozark border regions. 
It may be found all through April and early May (earliest date 
March 31, 1887, St. Louis; latest May 19, Warrensburg). It 
has been found breeding in Clark Co. by Mr. E. S. Currier. 
There is no record of its occurrence in fall. 

*214. PoRZANA CAROLINA (Linn.). Sora. 

Rallus earolinui. Orlygomelra Carolina. Common Rail. Ortolan. Car- 
olina Crake. 

Geog. Dist. — From northern South America and the West 
Indies to British Provinces (rarely to Greenland) ; in the West 
to lat. 55°; in the Mackenzie River region. Breeds chiefly north 
of lat. 38°, and winters from the South Atlantic and Gulf States 
southward. 

In Missouri a common transient visitant in all parts of the state, 
the Ozarks not excepted. Some may be found as early as April 
1, but they are most plentiful and generally distributed during 
the second half of April, and in the north to the middle of May, 
Fall migration begins early in September and lasts through 
October (latest November 19, 1893). It has been observed in 
summer in St. Charles and Howard Co., and nests have been 
found near Kansas City (ten eggs, Mr. 0. C. Sheley, Indepentlence) 
and in Clark Co. (Mr. E. S. Currier). 
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215. PoRZANA NOVSBORACEN8IS (Gmel.). Yellow Rail. 

RalltM noveboracemia. Orlygomdra noveboraceTigia. 

Get^. Dist, — North America to Hudson Bay, chiefly eastern; 
in the West to Utah, Nevada and California. Nowhere common. 
No extralimital records except Cuba and Bermuda. Breeds 
from Connecticut, northern Indiana and Wisconsin northward, 
and winters in the southern States, often met with on rice fields 
in Louisiana. 

In Missouri an apparently rare or irregular transient visitant 
chiefly in April. Earliest date of capture, March 27, 1876, 
Hurter collection. Records are chiefly from the Mississippi 
bottom north of St. Louis, but there is a specimen in Mr. Chas. 
W. Tindall's collection taken near his home, Independence, and 
one in the collection of Dr. G. C. Rinker at Unionville. Mr. E. 
S. Currier regards them as irregular transients at Keokuk, where 
Mr. W. E. Praeger found them common April 22, lS88,and April 
21, 1S89, at Sand Ridge, Clark Co., Mo. In the late and cold 
spring of 1897 Mr. 0. Poling found it numerous in May near 
Quincy. Mr. Chas. K. Worthen thinks that they sometimes breed 
near Warsaw, III., as he has found it occasionally during the 
breeding season. There is no record for fall migration, but this 
is not surprising when we consider how difficult it is to flush 
them or make them fly any distance since they always prefer 
to escape by running and skulking. 

210. PoHZAMA .IAHAICENSI8 (Gmcl.). Black Rail. 

Ralhm januiiccoKis. Little IJlack Rail. 

Geog. Dist. — From tlio West Indie.'* ami Chile to New England 
and Oregon. Seems to breed locally throughout its range, but 
easily overlooked on account of it-s small size and secretive habits. 
Nowhere common. Winters in Central America. 

Taken only once in Mis.souri (St. Charles Co.), but probably of 
frequent occurrence in spring and fall, possibly a summer resident, 
since nests have been found in Illinois and Kansas (nest with 8 
eggs near Manhattan, June 18S0; nest with 10 eggs, June 19, 
1875, Calumet River, Illinois). The earliest date for the vicinity 
of our state is March 18, 1880, Neosho Falls, Kan., and the late.st 
in fall, October 11, 1885, Iowa City, la. Since the above was 
written I am informed by Dr. G. C. Rinker of Hamilton, Kan., 
that he took a Black Rail at Unionville, Putnam Co, Mo., and has 
it iniiis collection. 
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Subfamily Gallinulinae. Gallinuies. 
218. loNORNiSMARTiNicA (Linn.). Purple Gallinule. 

Fvliat mariinKa. GatUniila parphyrio. Porphyru) Truirtinica. 

Geog. Dist, — From northern South America, West Indies, Mex- 
ico to South Atlantic and Gulf States, irregularly north to Middle, 
and casually to Northern States and Canada. Winters chiefly 
south of United States. 

In Missouri probably only an accidental visitant, having been 
taken but twice in the vicinity of St. Louis; April 18, 1877, 
Hurter collection; and April 22, 1877, near St. Charles in the 
Blanke collection. (A record from Manhattan, Kan,, is dated 
April 14, 1893, and one from northern Illinois, [April 24, 
1900.) 

*219. Gallinula GALEATA (Licht.). Florida Galiinulc. 

Crex gaUata. Gallinula chUrroput. Mudhen. Moorhen. Wat«rhen. 

Geog. Dist. — From Brazil and Chile to southern Canada and 
central California. Breeils throughout its range and winters 
chiefly south of the United States. 

Twenty years ago Florida Gallmules used to be numerous 
breeders on the lakes and sloughs in the neighborhood of St, 
Louis. Gradually they became fewer and fewer until now we 
must class them among the rare birds. There is no record of 
their breeding in the southeast, and the only one from the west 
comes from Independence (Tindall, June 1, 1904). In the bottom- 
land from St. Louis northward there are still a few secluded spots, 
where they can raise a brood, but with the generally established 
drainage of their favorite waters the only places left to them wiU 
be game preser\'es where neither drainage nor summer shooting is 
allowed. Fortunately Gallinuies have; learned to come late, 
after the first of May, when tlie hunting season is over and when 
there is enough plant growth to afford hiding places. Transients 
are seldom noticed ; those breeding north of central Missouri seem 
to pass over or by us without stopping. The only record for a 
fall transient is October 3, 1905, St. Louis, a young of the year 
found alive with broken legs in the street near one of the St. Louts 
water towers against wiiich it had probably flown in the night. 
Early in October, 1906, another one, now in the bird cage in 
Forest Park, was caught in the streets of St, Louis. 
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Subfamily Fulicinae. Coots. 

♦221. FuLicA AMERICANA Gmel. AmericaD Coot. 
Futka atrv. Coot. Mud ben. 

Geog. Dist. — From northern South America through West 
Indies and whole of North America to Canada, rarely to Alaska 
and Greenland. Breeds from Texas and Louisiana northward 
and winters from the Southern States southward. 

In Missouri the Coot is a very generally distributed and com- 
mon transient visitant from the middle of March to April 20 and 
from October 10 to November 25. Also a not very rare summer 
resident and breeder in suitable localities, not only in the flood 
plains of the larger rivers, but in the prairie and Ozark re^ons 
and reported as breedinf^ at Montgomery City (Parker), War- 
rensburg (Smithson), Independence (Tindall), Pierce City (Nehr- 
ling), White River (Philo Smith Jr., Eureka Springs), Fayette 
(Kilpatrick). 

Oi-der LIMICOLAE. Shore Birds. 

Family Phalakopidae. Plialaropcs. 

222. Crymophilus fulicarius (Linn.). Red Phalarope. 

Triiiga jvlicaria. Phalaropus lulicariwt. Gray Phalarope. 

Geog, Dist. — Northern parts of northern hemisphere, breeding 
within the Arctic regions and coming south in winter chiefly 
coastwise to the Carolinas on the Atlantic and Cape St. Lucas 
on the Pacific; rare in the interior as far south as the Oliio Valley. 

Has been taken two or three times in the Mississippi River 
between Missouri and Illinois by Mr. Chas. K. Worthen of War- 
saw, 111. Also recorded from Lawrence, Kan., about 40 miles 
from our state line, where a young female wa.s taken November 
5, 1905. Other records are from Illinoiis, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Wyoming (September 14, 1897). 

223. PHAi-AROrus lobati;s (Linn.). Northern Phalarope. 

Tringa lobata, Lobipei lobatun. Tringa hyperborea. PhalaTopus hyper- 

boreui, Lobipes hyperboreua. Red-necked Phalarope. Gray Phalarope 

(winter), 

Geog. Dist. — Northern hemisphere, breeding in America from 

Labrador and Greenland both in wooded country and on Barren 
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GroundB to Alaska. In winter to the tropics, migrating chieSy 
along the Pacific, less commonly in the interior and along the 
Atlantic coast. 

A specimen in the Hurter coUectioo was taken October 9, 
1878, near St. Louis. One in Mr. J. D. Kastendieck's collection 
was killed near Billings, and another in Mr. A. Lange's possession 
was captured by him in Platte Co., Mo., opposite Leavenworth, 
Kan. Specimens were obtained at Lincoln, Neb., August 23 
and September 18, 1904, and May 14, 1905; taken also in Kan- 
sas, May 25, 13S3. 

224. Steganopus tricolor (Vieill.). Wilson's Phalarope. 

Phalaroput tricolor. PholaropUM lobatua. Phaiaropu» or Steganopus 
Wilaortf. 

Geog, Dist, — From southern South America to Saskatchewan, 
chiefly in the interior. Breeds from Wisconsin and northern 
Nebraska, the mountains of Colorado and the Death Valley 
northward; formerly in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas and Missouri. 
Winters south of the United States. 

In Missouri this beautiful and graceful bird, formerly common, 
must now be classed with the rarer transient visitants. It should 
be looked for in the latter part of April and first of May and in 
August and September. Earliest date in spring, April 22, 1880, 
St. Louis, Hurter collection, and in fall, August 5, 1878, St. Louis, 
Hurter colleetion. Mr. Currier found it near Keokuk, May 6, 
1898. Mr. Tindall at Independence, May 1, 1900. There is a 
fine specimen in Mr. Kastendieck's collection. Mr. H. Nehrling 
found it with young in July, 1884, in Lawrence Co., and it may 
still be a local breeder in some parts of the state. In Haydcn's 
Report on the Natural History of the Upper Missouri in 1855, 
'56 and '57, we read: "Quite abundant during spring montlis 
along marshy bottoms and lakes of the lower Missouri RivtT." 

Family Recuhvirosthidae. Avoccta and Stilts. 

225. Recurvirostra Americana Gmel. American Avocet. 

Geog. Dist.— From Guatemala antfWest Indies to lat. 54°, 
rarely as far north as Great Slave Lake; common from Kansas 
and Nebraska westward ; now rare in the eastern United States 
and accidental on the Atlantic coast. Breeds locally in most of 
the western states, but now chiefly in Alberta, Assiniboia and 
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Saskatchewan. Winters in southern California, but m^nly 
south of the United States. 

In eastern Missouri the Avocet has always been regarded as a 
rare transient visitant, A female in the Hurler collection taken 
near St. Louis is dat«d October 28, 1878. Mr. Praeger saw a 
mounted specimen which was killed on the bars in the Missis- 
sippi near Keokuk previous to 1885. In western Missouri it 
seems to be less rare. Mr, Thad Surber met with a flock of one 
hundred, April 8, 1894, near Stotesbury in Vernon Co., and Mr. 
A. Langc of Leavenworth, Kan., took some Avoeets in Platte 
Co., Mo. 

[226. HiMANTOPUs MEXicANUs (Miill.). Black-necked Stilt.] 

Charadriut mexicanus. Himajitopue nigricoUia. Reeurviroatra hSmati- 
toTpta. Stilt White Snipe (Utah). Lawyer. Long-Shanks. 

Geog. Dist. — From northern Brazil and Peru to northern 
United States, now rare in eastern United States except Florida. 
Breeding area in United States now restricted to the West from 
Mexico, southwestern Texas and Colorado to Oregon. Winters 
from Florida and Louisiana southward through West Indies, 
Mexico and Central America to Brazil and Peru. 

As there are five records of its capture near Omaha, Neb., 
April 20, 1895, May 6, 1894, May 10, 1893, and October 3 and 9, 
1894, it is very probable that stragglers can be found in western 
Missouri, if students will look out for them on flooded lands after 
heavy rains in spring and fall. 

Family Scolop.\cidae. Snipes, Sandpipers, etc. 
*228. Philohela minor {Gmel.). American Woodcock. 

Scolopax minor. Rusticola minor. Microptera americana. 

Geog, Dist. — Eastern United States and southern Canada from 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to Manitoba; west to the 
Plains; breeding throughout its range and wintering in the 
southern states. 

In spite of all persecution the Woodcock is still a fairly common 
summer resident in eastern Missouri ; some winter in the Penin- 
sula, but the bulk returns to it in Febi-uary, to southern Missouri 
generally early in March and to northern Missouri in the latter 
part of that month, where they remain till the middle of Novem- 
ber. Young bircl-i well on the wing were seen June 2, 1905, in 
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St. Charles Co. Though Mr. Nehrling found the Woodcock com- 
mOD in autumn 1884 in Lawrence Co. and mounted specimens 
are in the collections of Mr. LeBlanc at Springfield and Mr. 
Kastendieck at Billings, the species does not seem to be of fre- 
quent occurrence in the western part of the state. 

230. Gallinago delicata. (Ord). Wilson's Snipe. 

Seotopax ddicaia. Sootopax gaUinago. Sixlopax Wiltoni. GaUtnaga 
WiUoni. Scolopax Drammondi. Scolopax Dotiglasti. Am. Snipe. 
Long-biil, Jack Snipe. 

Geog. Dist. — From northern South America through Central 
America and West Indies north to the Arctic circle. Breeds 
from northern United States northward and winters from 
Florida and southern Texas southward. 

In Missouri the Snipe is a common transient visitant of general 
distribution, both east antl west, spring and fall, though varying 
much both in time of presence and in numbers. In some seasons 
the first Snipes are taken in the neighborhood of St. Louis in the 
second half of February (February 17, 1897; February 20, 1898; 
February 24, 1880; February 28, 1904; in others in the first part 
of March, in some years not laefore the midldc of March {March 
15, 1888; March 15, 1902; March 13, 1903). The bulk of the 
species is present from the 15th to the 20th of March till from 
the 20th to 25th of April; the last are all gone before the end 
of the month. In the more northern parts of the state the first 
appear seldom before the middle of March (March 13, 1900, 
Keokuk), usually between the 20th and the 25th and remain to 
the close of April, sometimes into May (May 9, 1896, St. Joseph; 
May 7, 1894; May 7, 1897; May 12, 1895, Keokuk). In their 
southward migration in fall they are even more uncertain in time 
and numbers than in spring. Exceptionally early dates are 
August 17, 1897, and September 3, 1893, Keokuk, and August 31, 
188G, St. Louis. After the middle of SeptcmbiT their appearance 
may be expected along our northern boundary (September 19, 
1902; September 20, 1899, Keokuk). In central Missouri the 
first are taken in the second week of October, but Snipes are 
seldom plentiful in Missouri before the middle of October and cease 
to be so after the first week of November, though sonic linger into 
the latter part of the month (November 21, 1897 and 1899; 
November 24, 1896 and 1900, Keokuk) and exceptionally longer 
(December 14, 1904, St. Charles Co.) even in northern Mis.souri. 
In the most southern part of the state a few may remain in mild 
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winters, as they are known to do in Ohio, Indiana and Ulinois. 
The new game protection law of Missouri gives no protection to 
this species, the open season extending over the whole period of 
its presence in the state, namely from September 15 to April 30. 

[231. Machorhamphus griseus (Gmel.). Dowitcher.] 

Seolopax grieea. Scolopax rumeboracengia. Red-breasted Snipe. Brown 
Back. Gray Snipe. Gray-back (winter). 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern Nortli America, breeding far north; 
south in winter to Brazil. Irregularly to Alaska, Oregon, 
Idaho, Nebraska and formerly common in Wisconsin. 

As the two species of this genus were formerly regarded as 
varieties and were said to be indistinguishable in the winter and 
immature plumage, not enough attention was paid to them to 
enable us to say in what pro|>ortion they visited the state while 
Dowitchers were yet plentiful; but since it is known, that the 
eastern form or species occurs in the Mississippi Valley along 
with the western, the claim for a place in our list may yet be 
established. 

232. Macrorhampiius suolopackus (Say). Long-billed Do- 
witcher. 

lAmosa scohpareu. Macrorhamphwi grheus scotopaceus. Red-bellied 
Snipe. Red-bellied Dowitcher. Greafcr Long-beak. 

Geog. Dist.— Western North America; breeding in Alaska to 
the Arctic coast; migrating through western United States and 
Mississippi Valley, rarely through Eastern States, to Mexico. 

Twenty years ago Dowitchers were fairly, though iiTcgularly, 
common transient visitants in all suitable localities of Missouri. 
They migi'ated in flocks, ami large numbci-s were sometimes found 
in the St. Louis market, chiefly in April. In fall they were still 
more irregular in their appearance and have bc^en known to 
occur from August to the end of October (October 28, 1873, 
Hurler collection). At present they must be classed among the 
rare birds and, if .«prinp shooting is not al>olishc(l, they may be 
brought to the point of extermination. 

233. MlciioPALAMA HiMANTOPi'S (Bonap.). Stilt Sandpiper. 
Tringa hiniarilopun. Tringa Diiiighittli. Tringa Audubniii 

Geog. Dist.— I'^astem Nortli America; west to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains; north to tlie ,\ivtic coast. Urceds north of 
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the United States and winters in the West Indies, Central and 
South America, 

In Missouri the Stilt Sandpiper, which is said to move rapidly 
through the United States spring and fall (Audubon), is a rare 
transient visitant in August and September and very irregularly 
in spring. {April 30, 1902, Kansas City; September 28, 1878, 
Hurter collection). 

234. Tringa CANiiTus Linn. Knot. 

Tringa cinerfa. Tringa islandica. TriTiga raja. Robin Snipe. Red- 
breasted Sandpiper. May Bird. Grayback (young). Blue Plover 
(young). 

Gcog. Dist.— Chiefly on the sea coasts ; in northern hemisphere 
in summer ; in southern hemisphere in winter. Breeds far north ; 
migrates mainly along the Atlantic coast. 

The Knot is probably only an accidental visitant in Missouri. 
It has been taken in Platte Co., opposite Leavenworth, Kan., 
by Mr. A. I>ange of that city and another was taken October, 
1874, at Brownville, Neb., which is on the Missouri River 
opposite the northwest corner of our state; three others were 
reported from aouthea.stern Nebraska, May 10, 1896, August 27, 
1896, and September ;J0, 1893. Two specimens wei-e shot in 
the spring at Neosho Falls, Kan., within fifty miles of our western 
state line. According to Prof. Snow the sjjecies was formerly 
common in Kansas (Birds of Kansas, 1873) and swnis to have 
been met with oftencr in the interior gcneially, especially in 
the region of the Great Lakes. 

235. Arquatella maritima (Briinn.). Purple Sandpiper. 

Tringa maritima. Winter Snipe. Rock Snipe. 

Geog. Dist. — Northern portions of northern hemisphere. 
In America chiefly the northeastern portions, breeding in the 
high north and wintering fi-om Greenland southward along the 
coast to the Carolinaj^, casually to the Gn^at Lakes and larger 
streams in the Mississippi \^ailey. 

The Purple Sandpiper is luiniitted on the strength of it.s being 
mentioned in Dr. P. R. Hoy's list of birds taken in western Mis- 
souri in the spring of 18r»4, 

239. AcTODROMAS MACi'iATA (ViciU.). Pcctoral Sandpiper. 

Tringa mamlalii. Tringa pecUiraJit. Jack Snipe. Grass Snipe. 

Gcog. Dist.— Whole of North America, rare in California. 
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Breeds in the Arctic regions, chiefly Alaska; roigrates through 
United States and West Indies to South America as far south as 
southern Brazil and Chile. 

In Missouri a common transient visitant from March 15 to 
June 6 and through August, September and October to the 
middle of November {November 5, 1901, November 14, 1896, 
November 24, 1900, Keokuk, Currier). Mr. Praeger gives it 
as abundant at Keokuk from March 28 to April 23, and from 
August 11 to October 21. Mr, Nehrling reported it as very 
common during the first half of April in Lawrence Co. The 
species is said to be common at Independence (Tindall) and at 
Fayette (Kilpatrick) from March 15 to April 10. Records show 
that some linger through May and even into June; (May 11, 1882, 
St. Louis; May 14, 1895, May 16, 1898, Mav 27, 1901, and June 
6, 1893, Keokuk). 

240, AcTODROMAS Fi'scicoi.i.is (Vieill.). White-rumpcd Sand- 
piper. 

Triiiga Juxcicotlix. Trinya ackiiizii. Trliiga bonaparlel. Bonaparte's 
Sandpiper. 

Geog. Dist. — Breeding in Arrtic regions, chiefly from Hudson 
Bay to Mackenzie River; it migrates through United States, 
mainly east of the Rocky Mountains, 'West Indies and Central 
America to South Atneriea as far south as Falkland Islands. 

In Missouri formerly a fairly common, now a rather rare, 
transient visitant late in May and early in Jime, and again (-ariy 
in autumn. Twenty years ago Mr. Nehrling regarded it a 
common tran.-iient visitant in Lawrence Co., and Mr. Kastendieck 
collected specimens in 1882 at his mill-pond in Christian Go. 
Mr. E. S. Currier met with a Hock of ten at Sand Ridge, Clark 
Co., May l(i, 1898, and again, June 2, 1901, a flock of eight near 
the mouth of Des Moines River on a sand-bar. His latest date 
is June 5, 1894, when the fii-st wa-s seen near Keokuk, May 22. 
Mr. E. S. Woodrufl' found a flock of about twelve at Jacks Fork 
of Current River in Shannon Co., -May 15, 1907. 

241. AcTO[)KO.\fAs BAiRDii Coues. Baird's Sandpiper. 

Triitga bairdii, Uul!-peep. 

Geog. Dist. — ^Breeds fmin Hudson Bay along Arctic coa.st to 
Point Barrow and migmtes through the interior of North Amer- 
ica, rarely along tiie Atlantic coast, south to Cliiie and Patagonia. 
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In Missouri a fairiy common migrant from March till the close 
of May, and in fall from August till the middle of Octoljer, 
often in company with its nearest relatives, the Pectoral Sand- 
piper (October 13, 1893, Independence, Tindall ; October 14, 
1888, Keokuk, Praeger). 

242. AcTODROMAS MiNUTiLLA (VieiU.). Least Sandpiper. 

Tringa putilia. Peep. Mud-peep. 

Geog. Dist. — The whole western hemisphere; breeding from 
Magdalen Islands and .\nticosti to the interior of Alaska ; win- 
tering from South Carolina and southern California southward. 

In Missouri the Least Sandpiper is a fairly common transient 
visitant from the middle of April through May to the first of 
June, and from the middle of August to November, frequenting 
with other sandpipers and plovers the extensive mud flats of 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. 

243a. Pelidna alpina sakhalina (Vieili.). Red-backed Sand- 
piper. 

Tringa alpiiia pacifira, Tringa cindug. Pdulna pacifiai. Rerf-breust or 
Red-back (in spring). I.ead-back (in fall). Black- be) lifrd Sandpiper. 
Dunlin. Ox Bird. 

Geog. Dist. — North America and Eastern Asia, chiefly coast- 
wise, rare or irregular in the interior. Breeds from Hudson Bay 
along Arctic coast to northern Alaska. Winters in California, 
the South Atlantic and Gulf coast and southward. 

In Missouri the Rcd-backctl Sandpiper is a rare transient 
visitant, spring and fall. It was first taken in the state by Dr. 
J. A. Allen opposite Leavenworth, May 1871 (Bull. M. C. Z., 
vol. 3, 1872). A female in the Hurter collection wa.s taken near 
St. Louis, October 7, 1880, and Mr. Praeger took one nc^ar 
Keokuk, October 4, 1885. Dates of spechnens taken near 
Lincoln, Neb., are May 22, August 23, September 4 and 11, 1904, 
and May 14, 1905; May 16 and 30, 1890; May 22, 1899; Novem- 
ber 7, 1896 ; and near Omaha, May 12, 1895. 

246. Ereunetes pusillus (Linn.). Semipalmated Sandpiper. 

Tringa putUla. Tringa semipaimaia. AVeuuefp* pelrlfiealus, Sadd-pcep. 
Peep. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, west to I'tah, breeding 
from Labrador to Point Barrow and niigiating through the 
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United States south to the West Indies and northern South 
America. 

In Missouri a common transient visitant in late April and May 
and again in August and through September to October 17. 
Earliest in fall, August 6, 1887, St. Louis; latest, October 17, 
1880, Hurter collection. 

247. Ereunetes occidentalis Lawr. Western Sandpiper, 

EreuneUi pumHaa. Erewietea petrificalus (of western looalitiea). 

Geog. Dist.— Western North America, breeding chiefly in 
Alaska and migrating through western United States, mostly 
along Pacific coast, to Central and South America. Casually 
eastward through the interior to the Atlantic coast in company 
with the Semipalmatod Sandpiper. 

Has been taken a few times in spring on sandbars in the Mis- 
sissippi River by Mr. Chas. K. Worthen of Warsaw, 111. In 
the spring plumage the Western is easily distinguished from 
the Somipalmated Sandpiper by its bright chestnut on head, 
back and rump. 

248. Caliuri!* akbnaria (Unn.). Saiiderling. 

Tri/iga arenarla. Cidiihis calUlrh. Caliilna rubu/us. Beach Bird. 

Geog. Dist. — Almost casuiopolitan : breeding in arctic and 
subarctic regions and in America, migrating through United 
States, both coastwise and through interior; wintering from 
California and southern Texas to Chile and Patagonia. 

In Missouri the Sanderlings wen; formerly faii-ly common 
transient visitants from the latter jiart of August to October. 
They wert^ found in small flocks on the c.\tensive sand bars in 
the Mississippi River, fiv(|ucnting the same place for weeks, 
together with other sandpipers and plovers. In spring they 
appeared to be more in u hurrj', never remaining long in one 
place. Like all waders iheir nuintx-rs have greatly decreased 
during the last twenty jeai-s and the species seems never to have 
been as connnoii westward as in the ea-steni part of the state. 

249. Li.sEDKA KKDOA (Linn.). Marblf'<I Godwit. 
Scohpai loloa. Lh.ii.s,i joeila. .MiiHici. Dough Binl. 

tleog. Dist.^ — Xorth .Vmerica to .southern Canada; rare on 
the Atlantic coast, ilreedhig formerly from Iowa, Wi-sconsin 
and eastern Nortli Dakota northward, now i-e.-itricted mainly 
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to Alberta, Assiniboia and Manitoba, becoming scarce every- 
where. In winter to the Gulf coast, California, Mexico and parts 
of Central America and the West Indies. 

In Missouri Marbled Godwits could formerly be called fairly 
common transient visitants in April and September; they are 
now rare. 

251. LiMOSA HAEMASTiCA (Linn.)- Hudsonian Godwit. 

Scoiopaxkaenuutka. Limoxa hudtonica. Black-tailed or Ring-tailed Godwit 
or Hariin. 

Gcog. Dist. — From southern South America to Arctic regions, 
breeding in the high north and wandering through the east- 
em United States to South America, Rare on the Atlantic 
coast. 

In Missouri a rather rare transient visitant in April and Oc- 
tober. A male in the Hurler collection was taken in St. Louis 
Co., April 19, 1872, and two in the collection of the Cuivre Club 
were killed on their grounds in St. Charles Co. 

254. ToTANL's MBLANOLEUCUS (Gmel.). Greater Yellow-legs. 
Scolapax inelanoteuca. Gamhelta melanoleuca. Scolopai vocifenis. Tolatius 
vocijerus. Tell-tale. Stone Snipe. Greater Yellowshanks. 

Geog. Dist. — Nearly the whole of America; breeding formerly 
from Iowa, Illinois and Wisconsin northward, at present from 
northern Nebraska north to the Mackenzie River and Sitka. 
In winter from southern California and the Gulf States south to 
Argentina and Chile. 

In Missouri Gi-eater Yellow-legs are still fairly common and 
generally distributed transient visitants, especially in spring, 
less so in fall. The first appear from the south during the last 
week of March, seldom earlier (March 9, 1903, Kansas City, 
Bryant). They become mom general during the second week of 
April and are most plentiful in the second half of that month. 
In ordinary seasons they disappear in the first half of May, but 
in cool Mays some have been known to stay toward the end of 
May and even into June (June 5, 1894, Keokuk, Currier). In 
fall migration their appearance is more irregular. Near Keokuk 
they have been found as early as August 28, 1899, and as late as 
November 9, 1895, also at Independence (Tindall) November 
7, 1892, but they are niOHt likely to be present about the middle 
of October. 
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255. ToTANUs FLAViPBS {Gmel,). Yellow-legs. 

Scolopax favipes. Oainbetla flavipet. Lesser Tell-tale or Yellowahanks. 

Geog. Dist, — Nearly the whole of America; breeding from 
northern United States to Arctic ocean, chiefly in the interior; 
migrating south in winter to southern South America. Much 
rarer we^t of the Rocky Mountains. 

In Missouri the Yellow-Icgs is a common transient visitant oc- 
curring sometimes in very lai^e flocks from the middle of March 
to the middle of May, and in smaller numbers from August 2 
to the middle of October. 

256. Hblodromas solitarius (Wils.), Solitaiy Sandpiper. 

Tritiga golUaria. Totanus solitarius. Rhyaeophtiva wlttarius. Tolanu» 
ebl^yropygiun. Wood Tattler. Tip-up. 

Geog. Dist.— Eastern North America, west to Utah, Wyoming, 
British Columbia and Alaska. Breeds locally within the north- 
ern and western United States, but chiefly northward through 
the Northwest Provinces to latitude 64°. Winters in South 
America. 

In Missouri a common transient visitant, never in flocks, but 
scattered along wattT-courscs and even small pools throughout 
the state from April 15 to May 25, and from August 1 to October 
10, chiefly from August 20 to September 25. Latest in spring, 
May 27, 1894, Keokuk; and in fall, October 9, 1902, Jasper Co. 

2.58. SVMPHKMIASEMIPALMATA (Gmel.). Willct. 

Scolopax ne'ii'patmata. Totanug seniipalniatas. Semipalniate<l Tuttler. 

Gc<^. Di.«t. — Km^tprn North America, north to British Prov- 
inces, west to the Mississippi. Breeds from Florida to New 
Jersey, rarely northwanl. South in winter to West Indies and 
South America- 

Fomierly not separated from the western Willet from which 
it diffei-s verj' little. Records for Willets do not show which of 
the two subspecies i.s meant, but both may occur in Missouri, 
the one in the ea.>*tei-n, the other in the western part. 

258a. Symi'Hkmia skmipai.mata txorn.^ta Brewster. Western 

Willet. 

Geng. Dist. ^Western North America, east to the Mississippi 
\'alley, north to latitude 5(3". Breeds from Texas and Louisiana 
northwanl and wintei-s in Mexico. 
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While in the breeding plumage it may be comparatively easy 
to tell the two subspecies apart, in the plain gray and white drees 
which they wear in migration, they are said to be distinguishable 
only by size, but even this difference is said to be not absolutely 
reliable. All Willets taken in Missouri should therefore be sub- 
jected to a close scrutiny to establish their identity as subspecies. 
In Missouri Willets were formerly fairly common transient 
visitants in late April and early May, and again in September. 
That they occurred even in large flocks is proved by Audubon, 
who writes in his Journal that he met with a lar^e flock of Willets 
near St. Joseph, Mo., May 5, 1843. At present they are con- 
sidered rare throughout the state. An exceptionally late date 
is given by Mr, Currier of Keokuk, namely October 27, 1896. 

*261, Bartramu longicauda (Beehst.). Bartramian Sand- 
piper. 

Tringa longicauda. Tringa bartramia. Tolanu* bartramiua. Aetiturus 
bartramiuB. Bartram'a Tatller. Field Plover. Upland Plover. Grass 
Plover. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, west to Utah antl 
Oregon, north to Nova Scotia and Alaska. Breeds throughout 
most of North American range, but chiefly in the prairie and 
plains region with its breefling center in western Manitoba and 
eastern Assiniboia. Winters in South America, as far south as 
Brazil and Peru. 

In Missouri Field Plovers useti to be fairly common summer 
residents in the Ozark border and Prairie regions; in some local- 
ities a few may still be found nesting (Apploton City, Prior, 
1906), but with an open season till the first of May there is little 
hope for them. In migration, too, their numbers have been 
greatly reduced, not one-tenth of the transient visitants of twenty 
years ago being left. In the southern part of the state the first- 
Field Plovers make their appearanct; in the latter part of Marcli, 
in northern Missouri seldom before the middle of April. Tran- 
sients are mostly gone by the first of May, but begin to reappear 
in family groups the middle of July and continue to be present 
through August and nearly to the enti of September. 

262. Thyngites subuiticollis (Vieill.). Buff-breasted Sand- 
piper. 

Tringa rujeacens. Tnjngiles rulescc'is. Tringa subnificollis. 

Geog. Dist. — Common on their bix'cding-grounds along the 
Arctic coast and on the Barren Grounds from Anderson River 
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to Point Barrow, and breeding scatteringly in other parts of the 
north from Ontario, Minnesota and British Columbia; it is 
strangely scarce in the United States in migration, except perhaps 
on the coast prairie of western Louisiana and Texas, where it 
is found in dense Hocks in spring. It is not found in California 
and very rarely on the Atlantic coast. In winter it goes to 
South America as far as Uruguay and Peru; frequently found 
in Europe and Cuba. 

On September 15, 1901, Mr. Chas. W. Tindall killed nine 
Buff-breasted Sandpipers on a sandbar in the Missouri River 
near Independence. Mr. Chas. K. Worthen of Warsaw, III., 
once took a small flock of this species on a sandbar in the Missis- 
sippi River. There are quite a number of fall I'ecords from the 
neighborhood of Chicago, and from southeastern Nebraska, 
among them two of recent date, September 11, and 18, 1904, 
Lincoln, Neb. ; but spring records arc tew, through G. S. Agers- 
boi^ states (Auk vol. 2, p. 286), that he found the Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper in .southeastern South Dakota in abundance in spring, 
"when it arrives in large flocks. Only very few are seen on the 
return passage." 

*2B3. AcTiTi3MACULARu{Linn.). Spotted Sandpiper. 

Tringa macularia. Tolanua macuIaTiut. Tringoides maculanus. Peet- 
weet. Sand-Iiti'k. Tip-up. Teeter-tail. Common Sandpiper. 

Gcog. Dist. — Whole of North, Middle and South America, 
except Greenland. Breeds throughout the United States and 
almost to the Arctic coast. Winters south of the United States, 
going as far south as southei-n Brazil. 

In Missouri a fairly common summer resident along the large 
rivers from April 15 to October 20, and a common transient 
visitant in spring on all streams, pontls and lakes, and in July, 
August and September numerous on the sandbars of the larger 
rivers. 

264. NuMENR'S LONGiRosTRis Wils. Long-bllloil Curlew. 
Sickl«-bill. 

Gcog. Dist. — Formerly an inhabitant of the whole United 
States, breeding from Texas northward ay well as in the South 
Atlantic States and locally in the Missis^^ippi Valley north to 
Wisconsin and Minnesota; now their bifeding range is restricted 
to the western and northwesteni states, east to wester 
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and western Nebraska, north through Agsmiboia and Alberta into 
British Columbia. In winter to Cahfomia, the Gulf coast 
and south to some parts of the West Indies and Central 
America. 

In Missouri formerly a fairly common transient visitant 
early in April and from August to October (latest record, October 
15, 1905, Jasper Co. ,Philo. W. Smith, Jr.), now rare like other 
waders of large size. 

[265. NuMENius HUDSONicus Lath. Hudsonian Curlew.] 

Scdopax borealia. Numemus boreal is. Numenita intermedium. Jack 
Curlew. Short-billed Curlew. 

Geog. Dist. — Whole western hemisphere; breeding in the far 
North, the exact localities not well known, and migrating through 
United States, chiefly coastwise; wintering from the Gulf states 
to Patagonia. 

In Missouri probably a rare transient visitant about the 
middle of April and early in October. Apt to be confounded 
with the Eskimo Curlew, and the large females with the Long- 
billed Curlew. It is recorded from different points in eastern 
Nebraska, and accordingto Agersborg (Auk vol. 2, p. 287) used 
to be a common migrant in southeastern South Dakota. 

266. Nlthenius bore-^lis (Forst.). Eskimo Curlew. 
Scolopax boretdia. Dough-bird. Esquimaux Curlew. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America; breeding on the 
Barren Grounds to the southward of Fort Anderson and along 
the coasts of Behring Sea and Kotzebuo Sound. Spring migra- 
tion chiefly through the interior, generally with Golden Plovei's, 
formerly very common on the plains, now said to go by way of 
thinly settled parts of western Nebraska and western Kansas. 
In autumn migration foniierly common in New England, now 
flying from Nova Scotia south over the ocean. In winter south 
throughout South America. 

In Missouri a now rare transient visitant in spring, formerly 
very common in western Missouri late in March and throughout 
April. Mr. Thad. Surber reports seeing a flock of one hundred in 
Vernon Co., April 16, 1894. Mr. W. G. Savage met with a flock 
of ten in Jasper Co., May 1, 1902. 
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Family Charadrhdae. Plovers. 
270. Squatarola squatarola (Linn.). Black-bellied Plover. 

TVinga agiuUaroUi. SquaiaroUi k^vetiai. CharadHus hiiveticua, Chara- 
driug aprKarius. Beetle-head. Bull-head. Ou-eye. 

Geog. Diet. — Nearly cosmopolitan, but chiefly in the northern 
hemisphere. In America breeding from Hudson Bay along 
Arctic coast to Alaska and migrating through United States 
both coastwise and in the interior, to the West Indies, Columbia 
and Brazil. 

In Missouri a rather rare, formerly irregularly common, 
transient visitant from the middle of April to the middle of May, 
and in fall to the end of October. Latest record, November 
5, 1889, when Mr. Chas. W. Tindall killed one at Independence. 

272. Charadril'S dominicus Miill. American Golden Plover. 

Charadriiui pbivi/ilU. Chariulriua virginicus. ChaTadTiuB fuivus var. 
mrginims. Charadritia marmoratva. Green Plover. Field Plover. 
Bull-bead. 

Geog. DiKt.— -Western hemisphere except coast of Behring 
Sea, Breeds in Arctic regions from Parry Islands to Norton 
Sound. Migrates through United States, chiefly the interior, 
in spring, and along the Atlantic coast in fall; very rare in Cali- 
fornia. In winter to South America as far south as Patagonia. 

In Missouri a common transient visitant from latter part of 
March to nearly the end of April, and rarely in fall. Formerly in 
very large flocks about the middle of April on the marshes and 
flelds of northern Missouri, where it still occurs, but in much 
smaller numbers. The new law of 19()5, which forbids spring 
shooting of plovers in Missouri, will probably be instrumental 
in increasing plovers of all kinds. Earliest date in spring, 
Mai-ch 23, 1872, St. Louis (Hurter collection); latest April 30, 
1892, Keokuk (Curriei-). Fall records are from Keokuk (Currier) 
October 19, 1902, October 29, 1893 and November 9, 1895; 
from Indejx'ndence, November 8, 1892, when Mr. Chas. W, 
Tindall killed one on a sand bar in the Missouri River. 

♦273. OxvfXHLS vociFERVS {Limi.). Killdecr. 

CharatkiuK vorilcrus. Acgialiles vocilenis, AetiialUis i-ocilera. Killdee 
Pl.iv«r. 

Geog. Dist. — Unitwl States, Mexico ami southern Canada, 
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breeding throughout its range, wintering from California and 
the Gulf States southward to northern South America. 

In Missouri it may still be called a common transient visitant 
spring and fall, though it is by no means as abundant as formerly, 
when it was also well known as a summer resident, not only in the 
prairie region of the north and west, but also in the Ozark border 
region and even in the valleys of the Ozarks themselves. A 
few may still breed in the state, as it is reported to do so at Apple- 
ton City by Mr. C. W. Frier, 190G. Killdeers are among the 
first migrants to return to us in earliest spring. The first reach 
Missouri during the latter part of February (February 17, 1898, 
St. Louis; February 18, 1902, Jasper Co.; February 26, 1904, 
St. Charles Co.; February 28, 1904, Independence; Februai-y 
28, 1893, Keokuk). The bulk of transients is with us from the 
middle of March to the middle of April, and in fall from September 
1 to the middle of November. Exceptionally late dates are 
November 17, 1896, Keokuk; November 26, 1905, Jasper Co. 
(Philo. Smith); and December 18, 1887, St. Louis. 

274. Aegialitis sbmipalmata Bonap. Semipalmated Plover. 

Tringa kialicula Wils. Charadrius hiaticula Ord. Charadrius semipalmrUus. 
Semipalmated Ring Plover. Ring Plover. Ring-neck. 

Geog. Dist. — Arctic and subarctic America from Ungava 
Bay to Norton Sound, rarely south to Ontario and Manitoba. 
Migrates through United States and winters from Louisiana and 
Texas to Brazil, Peni and Galapagos Islanils. 

In Missouri a fairly common transient visitant from April 20 
to May 20, and in fal! from August 20 to September 2,'> in scat- 
tered flocks on the mud-fiats of our larger rivers together with 
other plovers and sandpipers. 

277a. Aegialitis meloda circumcin'Cta Ridgw. Belted 
Piping Plover. 

Lately and apparently unneceasarily scparateil from Aegialitis nteloda, 
the Piping Plover of the Atlantic States, Charadrius hialicila var. Wils., 
ChaTodrius melodus of Ord., Aud. etc. 

Geog. Dist. — ^Mississippi Valley, Manitoba and As,siniboia, 
west to Wyoming. Breeding formerly from Illinois, Indiana and 
southern Wisconsin northward, now from northern Nebraska, 
Also found on the Magdalen and Sable Islands. Winteis from 

the Gulf coast southward. 
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In Missouri now a rather rare transient visitant about May 1, 
and more commonly in August and September with other waders 
on the mud-flats and sand bars of the larger rivers. 

Subfamily Arenariinae. Turnstones. 
283. Arenaria morinella (Linn.). Ruddy Turnstone, 

Tringa inlerpreg. Strepsdta interpret. Calico-back. 

Geog. Dist. — Breeding in arctic America from Mackenzie 
River eastward; in migration southward through the United 
States, coastwise and by way of Great Lakes and larger rivers 
to South America as far south as Patagonia and Falkland 
Islands. 

In Missouri a ti^ansient visitant on the sand bare of the Missis- 
sippi River from the middle of August to the middle of Sejjtember. 
Occurs probably also in spring, as it has been taken on the 
Missouri River near Omaha in May and on the Mississippi at 
Burlington, May 21, 1892. A male was taken on the Kansas 
River near Topeka, Kan., Augit-^t 10, 1898, and a single specimen 
in winter plumage was observed on a sandbar near Cairo, 111., 
by Mr. I']. W. Nelson, August 30, 1875. 

Ordkb GALLINAE. (Jallinaceous Birds. 
Suborder I'liJishuii. Plieasants, Grouse, Partridges, Quails, etc. 

Family Tktkaonidar, Grousf, Partridges. 
Subfamily Perdicinae. Partridges. 
♦289. CoLiNua virgixiasus (Linn.). Bob-white. 

Tetrao virgin iim us. Ferdii v!rg!n!aiui. Orhit ,-ir^hn,inm. (Juail (in -N>«- 
EiigliiiKl), Partridge (Middle and Soiitliern SLttes). 

Geog. Dist.—Kastern United States, north to southern Maine, 
southern Ontario and Minnesota, west to South Dakota, Nebniska, 
Kansas, Oklahoina and ea.stern Texas, Litely introduced into 
New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Caiifornia, Oregon and 
Washington. Biwds throughout its range and is noii-niigratory, 
able to withstand the rigoi-s of the noilliern slates, where with 
sufficient ])rntei-tioii in winter it would become half-domesti- 
cated and veiy plentiful. 
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According to our new game law of 1905 November and De- 
cember are the only months in which Bob-whites may lawfully 
be killed in Missouri, and it is to be hoped that this lovely bird 
may regain its former abundance. Feeding the whole year 
round on insects, weedseeds, and waste grain it is one of the most 
beneficial birds on the farm and should, therefore, receive all the 
protection the fanner can give. Though generally considered 
non-migratory, local migrations from exposed to more sheltered 
places have often been noticed, and according to Dr. A. F. 
Eimbeck of New Haven, Franklin Co., a regular north and south 
migration is a fact well known to people living along the shores 
of the Missouri River, where Quails are seen toward evening 
flying across the river, southward in September, northward in 
April. The river being over half a mile wide some of the birds 
become exhausted and fall into the water where they are picked 
up by the people along the shore. 

Subfamily Tetraoninae. Grouse. 

*300. BoNASA UMBELLUS (Linn.). Ruffed Grouse. 
Tetrao umbetlm. Pheasant. Partridge (in northern states). 

Ge<^. Dist. — Eastern United Stak-s anti southern Canada, 
south along the Alleghanios to Georgia and eastern Tennessee ; 
sparingly through Ohio, Indiana and Illinois to Missouri (nor- 
thern Arkansas); west to eastern Nebraska and Minnesota. 
N on-m igratory . 

Until twenty years ago the Ruffed Grouse, here called Pheas- 
ant, was numerous in most wootied part-s of Missouri. Early 
travelers mention it. Audubon killed a pair at the mouth 
of Grand River, April 30, 1843, and Dr. Hoy has it in his 
list of birds found above Boonville in early summer, 18.54. 
In 1872 Trippe found it an abundant breeder in Decatur 
Co., la., just across our northern state boundaiy, and 
Mr. Nehrling saw a specimen killed In 1883 near Pierce 
City in the Ozai'k border region of southwest Missouri. Dr. 
Eimbeck and his brother, who has a verj' fine mounted male 
in his collection, say it was common near New Haven until 
about 188(i. About that time Mr. Hurter received a set of eggs 
from Pevely, Jcffei^on Co. Mr. W. F, Rasmus born in 1838 
near Marthasville, Warren Co., writes that in his youth pheasants 
were plentiful near his home as well as near Herman and Wash- 
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ington, where he lived later for a while. In 1888 Professor 
Kilpatrick reported from Fayette, Howard. Co., "fonnerly 
plenty, now scarce." Mr, F. C, Pellet of Salem stated recently 
that pheasants were once found in Dent Co., but are not found 
there now. Mr, W. G, Savage writes me that fifteen years ago 
pheasants were considered common in Shannon Co, and that 
some still occur there, though rarely. One was shot near Mon- 
teer in the winter of 1905-'06. Mr, B. T. Gauit met with Ruffed 
Grouse in two places near E^igehill in Reynolds Co. in June 
1894. Mr. E, S. Currier found a nest with e^s on hilly ground 
in Lee Co., la., just across the Dcs Moines River from Clark Co., 
Mo., about ten years ago. 

Although Ruffed Grouse must at present be regarded as rare 
in Missouri, there are some very recent records which prove that 
they are not entirely exterminated. Dr. Williams of Flat 
River knows whei-e to find pheasants along the Big River in 
St. Francois Co. and Dr. W. Mills and Mr. Jul. \'oIkman of Web- 
ster Groves have lately located small colonies along the Meramec 
River in St. Louis Co. and on the bluffs of the Missouri River 
in Franklin Co. Mr, Philo Smith found pheasants only a few 
yeai's ago in the hills back of Herman in Gasconade Co. The 
new game law (section 10) prohibits tlieir capture or killing 
until December 1, 1910, when it is expected they will again be 
l)lentiful enough to penuit an open season of one month in late 
fall or early winter. While they formerly inhabited not only 
the hilly pait of the state, but also the slopes along the then 
wooiled river bottoms of northern Missouri, they are now re- 
stricted to the bluff r(.'gions of the larger rivers and, to a less 
extent, to ravines and hillsiiles along some of the smaller streams, 
but art: never found on the wide ridges of the Ozai'k.s tliemselves, 
where conditions do not seem to suit them. Some think the 
rea.-ion why Ruffed Grouse are not more plentiful in the Ozarks 
and why they ha^^e entirely tlisappeareil from localitie,s where 
they were not iimeh molested by man, is to be found in the ter- 
rible increase and spread of the cliigger (Trombidium), which 
is said to kill the young grouse. That the chigger, carried from 
place to place by pa.'^turing animals, is steadily increasing and 
alarmingly spreading to regions not infested before, is a well- 
known fact nearly througliout Missouri and, since enemies may 
detcrniinf' the breeding range of an animal as well as food and 
other conditioiLs, I give it as a not impossible theory. Another 
explanation of their disappearance from the forests of the Ozarks 
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may be found in the annual burning over of the floor of these 
forrats in the erroneous opinion the grazing-ground is thereby 
improved. As this custom has been followed for fifty years, 
it has succeeded in extirpating a large number of plants, Bome of 
which may formerly have been helpful or needed in making 
the region a desirable abode for the Ruffed Grouse. 

*305. Tympanuchus amebicanus (Reich.). Prairie Hen. 

TeiToo cupido. Cujndonia cupido. Pinnated Grouse. Prairie Chicken. 

Geog. Dist. — Prairies of the Mississippi Valley from Louisiana 
and Texas to Manitoba, now rare east of the Mississippi River 
west through eastern parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas with a tendency to spread with deforestation and the settle- 
ment of the country, but disappearing when the population 
becomes dense. 

That the Prairie Hen was once a common resident in the 
prairie re^on of Missouri, there is ample proof, but as long ago 
as 1888 reports came from observers in the state with that la- 
mentable annotation so often met with in recent bird list 
"Once common, now rare." With the increase of population 
and prosperity the number of hunters increased wonderfully 
during the last decade, and when the now game law of 1905 
was framed, the danger of total extinction of the Prairie Hen 
seemed imminent, but instead of following the example of other 
states prohibiting all killing for a number of years, the legis- 
lature made an open season from November 15 to December 15. 
In a state which issues over 65,000 hunters licenses one month's 
open season undoubteflly suffices to prevent any considerable 
increase of the small remnants left. But even with the best 
protection laws the Prairie Ciiicken, such an easy mark for every 
boy hunter — and every Missouri boy in city or on farm is a 
hunter now-a-days — ,has no prospect of ever becoming numerous 
again except on well-guarded preserves, where they may easily 
become semi-domesticated. Though as a rule non-migratory 
the Prairie Hen of northern Iowa and Minnesota has been known 
to migrate (some say the females only) southward into and 
through western Missouri in November and December, returning 
northward in March. Large flocks of such transients or winter 
visitants were noticed formerly, but their numbers seem to be 
too much reduced everywhere to notice such a movement at 
the present time. 
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307. Tympanuchus pallidicinctus Ridgw. Lesser Prairie Hen. 

Geog. Dist, — Eastern edge of the plains from Kansas south 
to western Texas. A specimen of this smaller, paler-colored 
species in the Hurter collection is said to come from southwestern 
Missouri. 

In the Nuttall Bulletin, vol. 2, p. 52, Geo. N. Lawrence writes: 
"In the latter part of January 1877 I found in Fulton Market 
(New York) about thirty specimens of this form. * * * 
I ascertained that they came from Pierce City, southwestern 
Missouri. * * * I lately learned from a large dealer that 
they hai:l been quite abundant in market, all coming from 
Southern Missouri." 

Family Phapianidae. Pheasants and Turkej's. 

Phasianus coix'Hicus Linn. English Pheasant. 

Geog. Dist.— Eurasia fram Black Sea to Mongolia; south to 
Persia. Naturalized in Britain and other countries of western 
and central Europe. 

Phasiant'.s torquatus Gmel. Ring-necked Pheasant. 

Geog. Dist. — Southern Siberia, Corea and northeastern China. 

Several apparently unsuccessful attempts to introduce Pheas- 
ants into Missouri have been made. Major Geo. H. McCann 
of Springfield, Mo., pi-esirlcnt of the St. Louis Park and Agri- 
cultural Co., and tlie b(.'st informed man on all endeavors of 
stocking our state with game, was kind enough to write to me 
under date of June 12, 1907, tlie following interesting account: 
"The St. Louis Park and Agricultural Co. has liberated some- 
thing over 400 birds about equally divided of English and 
Ring-necked Mongolian Pheasants. They were liberated in 
Taney Co. on om' preserve. We also I'aised some 32 birds 
by tlir Game-keeper's wife antl sevei'al covies were raised on 
and about the j)i'eserve, Imt they leave after the first frost in 
fall when leaves begin to drop. They go — whrre I know not. 
I don't believe we have a pair of birds on the |ji-e.sei-ve. I have 
inquired for mill's around the preseiTc, they have seen tliem, 
but tlioy left. I have labored with thein for the past ten ycais 
to tiy and help stock oui' state, but feel I have made com- 
plete failure. I can breed and raise, but when turaerl loose 
after a few ilays they are gone. Springfield, Greene Co., organ- 
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ized a club of some ninety members a few years ago, leased 
several thousand acres, raised and liberated some 600 birds. 
For a year we felt success, but as with the St. L. P. & Agr. Co., 
it proved failure and I am unable to locate a bird in Greene Co. 
Some five or six thousand dollars has been spent on those birds. 
I sent several pairs to north Missouri with like results." 

*310. Mbleagris gallopavo bilvestbis (VieilL). Wild Turkey. 

MdeagrU gaUopavo. Meleagris gallopavo /era. 

Goog. Dist. — Formerly entire eastern Unitetl States from 
Florida to Maine, Ontario and Minnesota; west to Kansas and 
Nebraska; but at present extinct or at the point of extinction 
in most states except in the southern Alleghanies, the Ozarks 
and heavily timbered bottoms of southern rivers. Non-mi- 
gratory. 

In Missouri Wild Turkeys occurred formerly in all parts of 
the state, along the densely wooded river bottoms of the prairie 
region, in the flood plains of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, 
in the swamps of the southeast and throughout the Ozarks. 
All the early travelers speak of the abundance of the Wild Turkeys. 
Audubon met with them along the Mis.souri River to the north- 
west corner of the state (May 6, 1843), and on his way back 
he speaks of their abundance, October 14, 1843, between 
Brunswick and Glasgow. When visiting the Grand River 
valley near Chillicothe, Livingston Co., Dr. Hoy makes the 
following note: "Skinnetl a fine old gobbler shot by a friend; 
wild turkeys are plenty in this vicinity." Across the boundary 
of north central Missouri, Trippe writes from Decatur Co., la., 
in 1872: "Not uncommon, but shy and vigilant." But as eaily 
as 1888 Mr. Lientz reports from Fayette, Howaril Co., " Formerly 
plenty, now scarce." At present {190(i) Wild Turkeys are all 
gone from northern Missouri, but are still found in small numbers 
in most parts of the Ozarks and in the swamps of the southeast. 
According to Dr. W. Mills of Webster Groves a few still breed 
in St. Louis and Franklin Go's, and the species may hold its own 
for a while yet, though with two months of open season (No- 
vember and December), which the new (1905) law allows, 
this will be a difficult matter. 
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Order COLUMBAE. Pigeons. 
Family Columbidab. Pigeons. 
315. EcTOPiSTES MiGRATORius (Linn.). Passenger Pigeon. 

CUMmba migratoria. Ectropittet macnira. Wild Pigeon. 

Geog. Dist. — Formerly eastern North America to Hudson 
Bay, west to Great Plains and straggling to Wyoming, Nevada 
and Washington, breeding from latitude 32° in Mississippi to 
latitude 65° in Mackenize. In later years so extremely rare 
that their occurrence anywhere may be regarded as casual, un- 
less it be some unsettled parts along the northern border of the 
United States or in Canada. 

Our new game law docs not protect the Wild Pigeon at all, 
considering it extinct in the state of Missouri, though once in a 
while we find the capture of a few of them reported in the 
newspapers. That they were formerly abundant in Missouri 
is attested by the early travelers and explorers and is well 
known to all the old inhabitants. Available records are the 
following: 

1833, April 21. Prince of Wied killed some above the mouth 
of the Kaw River. 
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^1885, April 18, September 27 (twenty), September 28 (fifty) 
and the last on September 30 at Mt. Carmel. 
1885, September 19. Last seen at St. Louis by the writer, 
1888, October 31. Mr. Jasper Blines of Alexandria, Clark 
Co., Mo., writes in Forest and Stream, vol. 31, p. 343: "During 
the whole year I have seen but few passenger pigeons. They 
were in former years very numerous here and could be seen in 
flocks composed of millions of birds every spring and fall." 

1893. Last shipment of Wild Pigeons received at St. Louis 
by N. W. Judy & Co., the game dealers, who handled more 
dead and live pigeons than any other firm in the country, and 
who had their netters employed all the year around, tracing 
the pigeons to Michigan and Wisconsin in spring and to the 
Indian Territory and the south in winter. Silvan Springs, 
Ark., from where the last shipment was received according to 
Judy's letter to Mr. R. Deane (Auk, vol. 12, p. 298), is only 
twenty-five miles south of the southwest corner of the state. 

1894, April 15. Mr. E. S. Currier sees ten pigeons at Keokuk, 
his first since 1888. 

1896, May 19. The same sees one among floves, and again 
one October 18 of the same year. 

1896, September 17. Mr, W. Praeger shoots a male near 
Keokuk. 

1896, December 17. Out of a flock of fifty near Attic, Oregon 
Co., Mo., Mr. Chas. U. Holden, Jr., kills a pair and sends them 
in the flesh to Mr. R. Dcane of Chicago (Auk vol. 14, p. 317). 

1897, August 17. A flock of 75-100 is seen twenty-five miles 
west of our state line in Johnson Co., Neb. 

1902, September 26. Last seen at New Haven by Dr. Eim- 
beck. 

*316. Zenaidura macroura (Linn.). Mourning Dove. 

Columba macroura, Columba carolinenais. Zenaidura carolinenain. Caro- 
lina Dove. 

Geog, Dist. — Breeds from Mexico and Cuba throughout the 
United States to Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia and 
winters from about lat. 40° southward to the West Indies and 
Panama. 

In Missouri the Dove still remains a common summer resident 
in spite of almost constant persecution, not only in the prairie 
and border regions, but on al! cultivated ground throughout the 
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Ozarks and the southeast. The first spring arrivals appear at 
very irregular times, seldom before the middle of March, most 
frequently in the second half of that month; about once in four 
years the first Doves are not seen before some day in the first 
half of April, then soon followed by the bulk, which is to be ex- 
pected between April 10 and 25, when they become generally 
distributed and begin nesting. Small troops may be seen flying 
northward as late as early May. Where not molested they lose 
much of their timidity and build nests in close proximity to 
human habitations. From July to October, though not forming 
real flocks, Doves are found in large aggregations on the wheat 
stubble and in com-ticlds, gleaning the waste grain and ripening 
grass and weed seeds. After the middle of October they become 
scarce, but small numbers continue in northern Missouri into, 
and sometimes through, November, and in southern Missouri 
through December. As the law sanctions their destruction till 
the first of January, very few get a chance to prove their endur- 
ance of our more scvei-e winter weather of January and February, 
when snow and sleet drive them to the farmyard for food and 
shelter and place them at the mercy of the farmer. 



Order RAPTORES. Birds of Prey. 

Suborder Sttrcorhnniplil. American Vultures. 

Family Cathartidae. American \'ultures. 

♦325, Cathautks ai'ra (Linn.). Turkey \'ultun'. 

ru/(ur iiiira. Bhininjryphxu' aura. Turkey Buinaril. Re<l-hcad('i.l Vulture. 

Gcog. Dist.—Froni Patagonia and the Falkland Islands to 
Assiniboia in the interior, to British Columbia on the Pacific 
and to Sandy Hook on the Atlantic side, rarely to Now P^ngland 
and the British Provinci's. Winters from southern Cahfornia, 
Ohio River and Cluwipeake Bay southward. 

The Turkey \'ulturr or Buzzard, as it is commonly called, 
is the only one of all our larger birdw which has not diminished 
in numbers during the past twenty-five yeaii*. It is also one 
of the few birds that can be seen in any of the 114 counties of 
Missouri on any day dviriii^ six months of the year from April 
to October. It can hanlly lie caUed a permanent ii-sident, 
not even in the most southern |»art of the .itate. yome think 
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that a species can be said to winter with us, when we see an 
individual in every one of the winter months, but this is not 
correct. Though frost may occur in Missouri on any day from 
the middle of October to the middle of April, our really severe 
winter weather comes usually only between the middle of January 
and the middle of February. Moderately cold weather with 
frequent mild, and even warm spells may prevail through 
December and part of January and induce hardy birds to remain 
with us, but a prolonged period of intensely cold, even zero 
weather is likely to set in as late as the fourth week of January 
and last uninterruptedly until the middle of February, fully 
three weeks, when suddenly the weather may turn warm, ob- 
literate all traces of ice and snow within one week and make it 
possible for the vanguard of migrants to invade the state before 
the end of the month. Among the first to put in an appearance 
after the withdrawal of severe weather are a few forerunners 
of this species, but records for February are not many. Excep- 
tionally early dates are for St. Louis, February 10, 1888, and for 
Keokuk, February 17, 1897; for Mt. Carmel, February 18, 
1886. The majority of Turkey Buzzards return in March, 
filling up their ranks very slowly and some of their old haunts are 
not reached before the first half of April. Troops of migrating 
Buzzards are seen late in March an<l early in April and again in the 
first half of October. After the middle of that month the species 
becomes scarce, but docs not entirely disappear from the state 
for some weeks yet antl laMs have been reporteil by different 
observers all the way from October 16, 1904, Kansas City, 
to December 14 and January 18 at Montgomery City, though 
mainly in November. A\'h('ther Turkey Vultures have increased 
since the white man has settled the country, is difficult to say, 
but it is remarkable that Audubon does not mention them 
among the birds obsei-vcd on his way up the MLswouri River in 
April 1843, while Dr. Hoy found them "nesting in cliffs all 
along the river" in April 18.>4. For reasons only known to the 
solons of Jefferson City our latest game law, that of 1907, has 
placed the Buzzard into section 7 together with the English 
Sparrow, Chicken Hawk, Blackbird and Crow among the birds 
"not protected by thiw act." 

*32(). Cathahista I'RUur (Vicill.). Black Vulture. 

Vultur alralus, Calharieta alrata. Calharlex alratux. Vultw loki. Carrion 
Crow. 

Geog. Dist. — South Atlantic and Gulf States to western Te.xas, 
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north to North Carolina, and in the Mississippi Valley to the 
mouth of the Ohio; casually to the northern states and Canada; 
south through the West Indies, Mexico, Central AmeHca and 
in South America to lat, 41*. 

In Missouri a regular, though not numerous, summer resident 
in the alluvial counties of the southeast, where it is said to make 
its nests on cypress stumps in the overflow in similar situations 
as the Canada Goose. Also seen by the writer along the White 
River in southwestern Missouri in Stone Co. in June 1905, and 
in Taney Co., May 1906, in company with Turkey Vultures. 
Mr. H. Nehrling reported it as having occurred twice in Law- 
rence Co, Mr. E. S. Woodruff identified one April 29, 1907, in 
Shannon Co. 

Suborder Palcoaes. Falcons,Hawks, Buzzards, Eagles, Kities,etc. 

Family Falconidab. Falcons, Hawks, Eagles. 

Subfamily Accipitrinae. Kites, Buzzards, Hawks, Eagles. 

*327. Elanoidjis forficatus (Linn.). Swallow-tailed Kite. 

Fatco lorficatus. Faico Iweatus. Xaud&tia foTJuxttus. Nauderua jurcatw, 
MUvux juTcatua. Elanw furcatna. Fork-tailed Kite. Swallow-tailod 
Hawk. 

Gcog. Dist.— Whole of South and Central America, and in 
North America through the interior north to Minnesota 47° 
and North Dakot^a 49° lat. ; on the Atlantic coast to the Caro- 
linas, rarely to New England; west casually to Colorado. 
Breeds regularly from Ohio River southward; irregularly north 
to Iowa, northern Nebraska, southern Wisconsin, and wanders 
after the breeding season in flocks of various size indiff'ercntly 
over the country, chiefly west of the Mississippi River. Winters 
south of United States. 

In the cotton field region of southeastern Missouri theSwallow- 
tailed Kite is a regular, though not numerous, summer resident, 
nesting in the adjoining cypress swamp.s. In the rest of the 
state it is of very irregular occurrence, though apparently 
paying occasional visits to all parts of it. It has been found 
nesting in Clark Co. in the northeast corner of Missouri by Mr. 
E. S. Currier of Keokuk, and Mr. John S. Mariey took an egg 
from a nest near Kansas City. Trippe foun<i it breeding in 
1872 just across the state line in Iowa. Nearly all observers in 
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Missouri have met with the species at one time or another. 
Audubon saw one near the northwest comer of the state, May 
10, 1843, probably near its breeding ground. Dr. Hoy has it 
in his list of birds observed in western Missouri between April 
16 and June 15, 1854. Scott noted it once at Warrensburg, 
April 15, 1874. In his "Birds of the North-West" Dr. Coues 
writes on page 333: "I had the pleasure of observing it myself 
in Missouri opposite Fort I>eavenworth in May 1864." Early in 
the eighties Mr. Nehrling found it a pretty regular visitant in 
Lawrence Co. Mr. Jul. Hurter once observed a troop of 40 in 
early August in the city of St. Louis remaining in the same 
locality over a week. In 1884 Mrs. Musick saw them repeatedly 
in troops of six to eight at Mt. Carmel, Audrain Co. It was 
also reported from Fayette, May 9 and 25, 1884. There is also 
one date saved from my old notes lost by fire, August 20, 1885, 
St, Louis. Mr. Currier and Mr. Pracger give me the following 
dates of occurrence at Keokuk : March 2 and March 19 (unusually 
early) and May 13, 1897. Mr. Tindall saw one July 16, 1904, at 
Independence, and Mr. Bush, August 30, .August 31 and Septem- 
ber 4, 1906, at Courtney. Fine specimens taken in the state 
are in the Hurter coUection at St. Louis, in the Eimbeck col- 
lection at New Haven, in the Kastendicck collection at Billings, 
and one taken by Mr, Ollie C. Shelley at Independence loaned 
to the Public Museum of Kansas City. 

[328. Elanus leucurus (Vieill.). White-tailed Kite.] 

Milvu» leucurus. FaJeo dimpar. Etantts glaucus. t'laniis diapar. Black- 
shouldered Hawk. 

Geog. Dist. — From Chile and Buenos Ayres to South Carolina 
on the east (except West Indies), Indian Tcrritoiy and Texas 
in the interior, and northern California on the Pacific. Rare 
within the United States except in California, where fairly 
common. 

There is one record from southern Illinois where Mr, R. 
Ridgway observed a pair at Mt. Carmel in the summer of 1863 
or 18G4. In Mrs. Bailey's "Handbook of the Birds of Western 
United States," the species is said to occur to the latitude of 
St. Louis in the interior, but no recoril of its occurrence in 
Missouri has been obtained. If it enters our state, it is probably 
as an accidental visitant from the southwest. 
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*329. IcTiMA MI83I8SIPPIEN8IS (Wils.)- Mississippi Kite. 

Falco misitiasippientU. Falco ptambeus. Ictinia jdumbea. Ictinia 'sub- 
caerulea. 

Geog. Dist. — Southern United States east of Rocky Mountains; 
south to Guatemala; north to South Carolina, Missouri and 
Kansas, ca^iually to Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Dakota. Winters south of the United States. 

The region of the cypress swamps and cotton fields in the south- 
east is the only part of Missouri where Mississippi Kites may be 
called common summer residents, where half a dozen or more 
may be seen circling playfully above the timber, or hunting 
peacefully like so many Nighthawks low over the samly fields. 
In the eighties a pair made its home for several summers in a 
small secluded piece of primeval forest in the southwestern part 
of St. Louis, arriving there near the end of April and remaining 
till August, As most of the stately trets have since then been 
removed and the place has become common hunting ground, 
the gentle, dove-like pair is gone, but a few Mississippi Kites 
still find their way to St. Louis County and jjrobably nest 
on the blufTs of the iV1Ls.«ouri River. There are no records for 
the species from that part of the state north of the Missouri 
River, but the bird is not unknown in the Ozark region of south- 
ern Missouri. Mr. Kasteiulieck has specimens in his collection 
taken neai- his homo in Billings, Christian Co., and in the early 
eighties Mr. Nehrling found them "pretty numerous" in Law- 
rence Co, The writer was pleaseil to see them lately (May 
190(5) in pairs in Webster and Howell Counties, in localities 
where they arc likely to survivt; for some time yet, 

*331. CiRCiTsmiDSONTi-s (Linn,). Mai-sh Hawk. 

/'u/ro hiulK/miua, Cireux cyiiiieii" hiiiLiimiux, Fairo id'iginoxiix. Falco 
eyaiicus. Cirrun r.p/nneits. Aiiii'rifa.ii IliirriiT. Mmise Hawk. 

Geog. Dist. — Bi-eeils from Alaska, Great Slave Lake, Huilson 
Bay and Cape Breton Island southward to the southern border 
of the LTnited States, and winters from about lat. 40° southward 
to Panama and Cuba. 

The Marsh Hawk was undoubtedly foinierly a very common 
summer resident in the prairie region of Missouri. Audubon 
met with it near tJie northwest corner of the state, May ti, 1843. 
Trippe in 187:^ culled it abundant; "many breed"' in Decatur Co., 
la,, just across tlie slate line, Mr. E. S. Currier found it breeding 
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in Clark Co. in the nineties, and it ia reported as breeding from 
Kansas City and Montgomery City. The last record comes 
from St, Charles Co., June 1905, where in the tall grasses of the 
club grounds it still succeeds in raising a brood. There are 
probably a few more localities in the marshes of the Mississippi 
flood plain and on the broad meadows of northern Missouri 
where they can nest unmolested, but such chances become fewer 
every year. As a transient visitant the Marsh Hawk plays a 
prominent part still, not so much in spring from the middle of 
March to the middle of April, as throughout fall and early winter 
or until deep snow and severe cold drives it farther south. The 
only time for which we have no records is from the middle of 
January to the first of March, the period of lowest temperature 
and deepest snow, often enforced by sleet and freezing rain. 
This species is one of the so-called Chicken Hawks of our hunters, 
who see in every large hawk a competitor and therefore an enemy. 
It is accused of killing quails, young rabbits and other game, 
though a careful study of its feeding habits by the Department 
of Agriculture has shown that it is extremely useful, because 
feeding principally upon meadow mice and other injurious 
rodents. While this may be of no concern to the hunter, it 
should be the aim of the farmer to give, at least on his own 
grounds, the fullest protection to a bcnefaetor that removes the 
pest which eats his grain and girdles his fruit trees. Uniike 
other hawks with which they are commonly confounded, par- 
ticularly the Cooper's Hawk, the real robber of young chickens, 
the Marsh Hawks are so little shy that, while hunting low over 
the groun<l, they often pass within ea.-sy range of the gunner, 
who seldom fails to kill the poor bird. In spring and fall they 
serve as scavengers preying upon cripjjled and dead biixls, 
which frequently lie far from the spot where they received the 
shot, and arc lost to the gunnei'. 

*332. AcciPiTER VR1.0X (Wils.). Sharp-shinnwl Hawk. 

Falco fetoi. Faico fuscus. Aecipiler fuscus. .Visus juxcus. Aatxir relai. 
Arcipiter, Aslur iimi Ximis peiixi/hiaiiii^ui^, Accipiler JTuigUloiiles. 

Geog. Dist. — Breeds throughout the United States and tlie 
wooded parts of the British Dominion and Alaska. Winters 
from latitude 40° southward to Central America. 

The Sharp-shinned Hawk, for which a better name would be 
Sparrow Hawk, particularly so because it exactly repi-esents 
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the European bird of that name, is well known all over Missouri, 
but is nowhere common at any time. It is seen oftenest in spring 
and fall from March 10 to the first week in May and from early 
in September to about the twentieth of November. Records for 
December, January and February are few, but it is reported as 
a rare winter visitant not only from the southern part of the 
state, but even from the northwestern comer by Mr. E. S. 
Currier, January 4, 1903, and February 9, 1897, and from the 
western border December 30, 1902, by Mr. J. A. Bryant of 
Kansas City. Reports of its breeding in Missouri are also rare; 
they come from Montgomery City (Parker), Independence 
(Tindall), and St. Louis County, where Mr. Philo W. Smith, Jr., 
took a set of eggs in 1904 and saw the birds again in the summer 
of 1905. Unlike most other hawks this species does not seem 
to have suffcrerl great losses in numbers. It has probably 
never been much more numerous than it is now, for the reason 
that it is not such an easy mark as the so-called chicken or hen- 
hawks of our farmors and hunters. It does not sit around on 
fence posts and quietly await the approach of the cruel gunner; 
it is always on the alert and so quick in its movements that it 
is generally out of range before the beholder has recovered from 
his aHtonishment, It is sometimes seen circling high in the air, 
but its home is in the woods and its hunting is done low over 
the ground, often at the edge of the forest, along fences and 
hedges or the varied plant growth fringing our creeks and wet- 
weather branches. Its strategj' is surprise; it snatches the 
frightened bird before it can reach the protecting thicket. 
Living almost entirely on small birds and young poultry it is 
decidedly harmful, but its recently acquired taste for the plump 
and saucy English sparrow has been regarded as a redeeming 
feature. An additional record of its breeding in the southern 
part of the state is furnishctl by Mr. E. S. Woodruff, who took 
on May 2, 1907, in Shannon Co., a female containing three 
nearly developed eggs, proving they breed there. 

*333. AcciriTKit cooperii (Bonap,), Cooper's Hawk, 

t'aho cooperii. Astvr cnnperii. Faico stanlcyi. AccipUer meiicaiius. 
Blue Hawk (aUiUt). 

G(.'0g. Dist .-—Breeds from Gulf of Mexico to the southern Brit- 
ish provinces, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
Winters from about lat. 39° southward to southern Mexico. 

In Missouri the Cooper's Hawk may still be called a fairly 
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common summer resident in ail partB of the state where culti- 
vated fields alternate with remnants of high timber in which 
it can make its home. There are no records of its occurrence 
for the period from January 20 to February 19, and it is therefore 
not safe to class it among the permanent residents, especially 
since its presence durii^ the whole time from October 30 to 
March 28 is exceptional rather than the rule. Transient visitants 
are most numerous from early in April to the first week of May, 
and in fall from the middle of September to late in October. 
Wholesale migration has been noticed from about the twentieth 
to the twenty-sixth of September, when singly or in pairs they 
have followed each other at intervals of a few minutes, from ten 
to twenty being visible to the spectator, but, as they are known 
to advance in a broad front, the whole movement must mean 
the depopulation of a laT^e district. This is the true chicken- 
hawk for the depredations of which so many harmless species 
have to suffer, and it is the only hawk that does enough damage 
to warrant indiscriminate destruction with a view to total 
extermination. Fortunately for this bold and clever marauder 
this extremity is not to be expected for a long time to come, 
as he knows how to take care of himself and his family. He selects 
his hunting grounds miles away from his aerie, high up and far 
out on the branch of an old tree in a quiet part of the woods. 
Poultry raisers should know the different species of hawks; 
they should know well the one that does most of the harm of 
which so much capital is made in order to justify the murder 
of each and every hawk. But as this is hardly possible, the 
best plan would be to kill no hawk except the one caught in the 
very act of making inroads on one's property. Since the worst 
damage is done among young poultry, the owner should know 
that the same hawk will come back for more after he has succeeded 
in carrying off one; he is likely to be back about the same time 
of day and thereby offers an opportunity to watch for him with 
gun in hand. Even if missed once or twice — and this may 
happen to a good marksman^ — it will secure safety for one's 
pets, as the cautious hawk will probably not return any more. 

334. AcciPiTEB ATR1CAPILLU8 (Wils.). American Goshawk. 

foicD alricapUiug. AUur atrkapiUus. Falco palumbariua. Aelur palum- 

Geog. Dist. — Breeds in northern North America in the wooded 
districts north of the range of the Cooper's Hawk, south in the 
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Rocky Mountains to New Mexico, and in the West to Eastern 
Washington and Oregon, being replaced westward by the sub- 
species striainljis. Winters in the United States, chiefly south- 
ward, but is nowhere common. 

Missouri collectors know that it is not easy to get a Goshawk 
for their collections, and taxidermists say that years pass before 
they get to see one. An exception was made this fall (1906) 
when Mr. F. Schwarz, our leading St. Louis taxidermist, received 
five fine adult birds (males and females) within one month from 
the middle of November to the middle of December. From 
observations of a long series of years we cannot but class the 
Goshawk among the u-regular and rather rare transient visitants 
with a majority of dates from March 20 to April 10 and between 
November 13 and December 20. As wc find no record for Janu- 
ary and only one for February we can hardly call it a winter 
resident, tliough future observations may supply the missing 
dates. An exceptionally early fall date is October 8, 1893, 
obtained from Mr. Currier of Keokuk in the northeast comer 
of the state, and an equally extraordinary late spring date, 
May 6, 1843, one of Audubon's notes made near the northwest 
corner on his journey up the Mi.«.wuri River to the Yellowstone 
River. 

*337. BuTEO BOREALis (Gmei.). Red-tailed Hawk. 

I-'alco borfatis. Fairo Irnvriarivs. Bvleo a'iuilinu«. Hed-failwi Buzzard. 

Geog. Di.-it. — Ea.'itern North America; nortli to New Found- 
land, the British Provinces, Hudson Bay, Siiskatchewan and 
Alberta: west to eastern Nebraska and Colorado; south to 
eastern Mexico. Breeds nearly throughout its range and wintei's 
mostly in the Southern States, though some remain even in the 
Northern States and all return verj' early to their breeding 
ground. 

Within the last years the Red-tailed Hawk has decrea,«ed so 
much in Mi.-'souri at all .seasons tliat not more than one is left 
where ten were seen twenty yeai-s ago. Ever;^ Imnter ami 
many farmers d<'eni it their duty to kill every one of these singu- 
larly defanwd and misjudged benefactors, univei-sally, but in- 
appropriately, named Hen or Chicken Hawks. It cannot be 
disputed that some iniiividuals, when pressed by hunger or by 
the clamor of a neslful of liungry moutlis, take reooui-se to the 
chicken yard and relieve a sickly old ben of uU her troubles, or 
teach a careless mother to take better care of her youngstei-s, 
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but their usual business is to remove as many mice and other 
noxious rodents from the farmer's field as their time and capacity 
Will allow. As a summer resident it used to be well known in 
all parts of the state; the timber along the streams of our 
northern and western prairie region suited it as well as the 
wooded hill-sides in the Ozarks ; even the watery southeast was 
not entirely deserted, though it prefers partly open country to 
densely wooded regions. The wooded bluffs which border our 
river valleys and mountain streams are at present the best loca- 
tions for the stately Retl-tail to rear a brood, but it must be very 
careful not to betray its aerie, for it is an outlaw in this state, 
whose latest game and bird protection law strangely exempts 
from protection all large hawks under that ambiguous term, 
"chickcnhawk." The number of transient visitants is still re- 
spectable, but small compared with what it used to be, when 
dozens could be seen in suitable localities, where mice abounded, 
on a drive of a few miles through farming country, especially in 
fall. They are most common from the middle of September to 
the end of November, but, though some are with us in all kinds 
of winter weather, the bulk is gone during the two or three months 
of real winter. Our summer residents are on their breeding 
grounds in February, but the majority of transients pass through 
our state in March. They do not stop with us as long as in fall, 
neither are they seen in troops as they sometimes are on bright 
October days majestically soaring high in the air sailing south- 
ward. There is a perfectly white albino of this species in the 
bird collection of the Kansas City Public Museum, but the place 
and time of capture arc not given. 

337a, BuTKO bore.\lis krtdehii Hoopes. Krider's Hawk. 

White-bellied Red-tuil. 

Geog. Dist. — Great Plains from Texas to Dakotas and Minne- 
sota; west to Wyoming and Colorado; east tn AVisconsin, north- 
ern Illinois and Iowa in migi-ation. 

Typical examples of this subspecies seem to be verj' rare every- 
where, but birtls closely appniaching this peculiar light phase 
are apparently not very rare in Missouri, even as far east as the 
Mississippi River. Mr. Praeger killetl a fine male near Keokuk, 
December 22, 188!), and Mr. Currier of the same place gives 
March 17, 1895, and March 23, 1897, as dates of occurrence. 
Mr. Charles K. Worthen of Warsaw, III., took a specimen on the 
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prairie east of that town, where it is occasionally seen in winter. 
A bird answering the description was observed for several days 
(November 21-23, 1905) on the grounds of the Horse Shoe Lake 
club in St. Charies Co., and one taken in spring near Billings, 
Christian Co., is in Mr. Kastendieck'e collection. Considering 
that the Krider's Hawk is only a subspecies of the Plains, a 
geographical race known to intergrade with the typical eastern 
form, it seems plausible that Missouri lies in the belt of inter- 
gradation inhabited or visited by the intermediates. 

337b, BuTEO BORKALis CALUHUS (Cass,). Western Red-twl. 

Buteo colurus. Baleo monlanvs. Black Red-tail. 

Geog. Dist. — Western North America from Mexico to Sitka; 
east to eastern British Columbia, central Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado; in migration to Ontario, Wisconsin, northern Illinois, 
Nebi-aska, Kansas and Missouri. 

This more or less darker-colored western race, the light ex- 
treme of which is said to be scarcely distinguishable from true 
borealvi, is probably not a very rare transient and winter visi- 
tant in Missouri, especially in the west. Two specimens taken 
within one week in the fall of 1888 near Billings, by Mr. J. D. 
Kastendieck, show distinctly the rufous bars on the tibiae, one 
of the characteristics of the subspecies, said by some authors to 
constitute even in the young a persistent feature, in which it 
differs from the almost or quite immaculate white of the young 
eastern Red-tail. Mr. Chas. K, Worthen writes that he has 
taken this subspecies repeatedly near Warsaw during the breed- 
ing season. 

337d. Buteo borealis harlani (Aud.). Harlan's Hawk. 

Fatco harlani. Blank Warrior. 

fleog. Dist. — Gulf Statts and lower Mis.'issippi Valley; north 
to Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, casually to eastern Nebraska, Indi- 
ana, Minnesota and Pennsylvania. 

Probably a regular summer resident in southeastern Missouri, 
as it has been observed repeatedly in May in different years in 
Dunklin and Pemiscot counties, A specimen in the collection 
of Mr. John D, Kastendieck was shot four miles south of Bil- 
lings, Christian Co., about the middle of November, 1905. A 
fine adult male was taken on the Mississippi near Warsaw, II!,, 
opposite the northeastern corner of Missouri, in March, 1879, 
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by Mr. Chas. K. Worthen, Two were seen at that time Hyij^ 
up the river, 

♦339. BuTEO LiNEATus (Gmel.). Red-shouldered Hawk. 

Ftdeo Uneaiui. FcUco hyemalis. Buteo hyemaiU. Circus hyemalia. AUur 
hyematia. FaUa buleoidea. Red-ahouldered BuKzard. 

Geog. Kst. — Eaatem North America, north to southern prov- 
inces of Canada, west to the Pliuns; south to Mexico. Breeds 
throughout its range. Winters sometimes in Ontario and the 
Northern States, but in the Mississippi Valley chiefly south of 
latitude 39", returning very early to its breeding places in the 
North. 

As a summer resident the Red-shoulder far outnumbers its 
cousin, the Red-tail, with which it shares the honor of being 
called Hen or Chicken Hawk, in all wooded parts of Missouri. 
It is particularly common on the flood plains of the large rivers 
and in the swampy southeast, where in spring and summer its 
call is one of the most common souniLs. As a denizen of the 
lowland it follows the river valleys, both north and south, in 
the prairie as well us throughout the Ozark region, but thanks 
to the relcntlpi^s persecution and lack of nesting sites as a conse- 
quence of the removal of all trees, even those fringing the water- 
courses, some parts of the state are already without this great 
benefactor of the agriculturist. It has been found that 65% of 
its food consists of mice and other injurious rodents; Itss than 
2% of poultry, and the rest of frogs, crawfish, snakes and in- 
sects. Though some may be found in every month of the year, 
the majority leave the state in November anti December and do 
not return until late in February and early March, to the more 
northern part usually not before the mifldle of that month. 
North-bound traasients (.lo not tarry with us as long as the 
south-bound in the tall from September to November, mostly 
inexperienced birds of the year, many of which fall to the ever- 
ready gun of the duck and snipe hunter. 

342. Buteo swainsoni Bonap. Swainson's Hawk. 

Falcobateo. BuUo vulgaris. Buteo montonu* Nuttall. Btiteo bairdii (juv). 

Geog. Dist. — From Argentina to arctic regions; in North 
America from the Pacific coast east to Manitoba, western Minne- 
sota, Nebraska and middle Kansas: in migration eastward to 
Ontario, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas. 
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Accidentally to New England. Winters from Texas southward 
and migrates sometimes in large flocks. 

The Swainson's Hawk was reported by Mr, H, Nehrling as a 
rare breeder in the region of Pierce City, Lawrence Co., in the 
early eighties. The writer saw it in Platte Co., opposite Leaven- 
worth, June 28, 1906, a time of the year when a well-bred Swain- 
son's Hawk should be on its breeding grounds. In Osprey, 
Vol. 5, p. 109, we read: "On April 23, 1901, a pair was found 
building a nest in an elm that grew on the west bank of Sugar 
Creek, Linn Co., Kansaii." This is only 28 miles from our state 
line. In has repeatedly been found nesting in central Iowa, 
and once in southeastern Illinois (Richland Co., 1875} by Mr. 
E. W. Nelson. In his migration reports to the Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. W. G. Savage reports this species from Jasper 
Co., October 12 and 16, 1902, and from Shannon Co., September 
15 to 24, 1903. Mr. Cha.-*. K. Worthen has taken it at Warsaw, 
111., and further observations will probably show that it is anot 
uncommon transient visitant, especially westward, and a pos- 
sible breeder in the northwestern counties. 

*343. BuTEO I'LATYPTERLS (VieilL). Broad-winged Hawk. 

Buleo peiiiuiylfaiiims. Buteo (nd'.ssimus. Astar pennsyli-aiiicua, 

Gcog. Dist. — From northern South America, Mexico and West 
Indies through Ea-stern United States to New Brunswick, On- 
tario and eastern Manitoba. West to Minnesota, eastern Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Texas. Breeds throughout its North Ameri- 
can range and wintei-s fixini the South Atlantic and Gulf States 
southward. 

The Broad-wing Ls a fairly conunon summer resident in Mis- 
souri, mainly ea.st\vard, less commonly westward. It prefers 
undulating ground where wooded tract.-!, even of medium-sized 
trees, adjoin creek bottoms, wet meadows and cultivated fields. 
Such localities still exist in spit<' of the universal devastation of 
timber, in most parts of the state. It seems to shun the swampy 
southeast and the bottoms of the large rivers as well a.'* the 
dry ridges of the Ozarks aiu] the drier .-;tre1ehes of the prairie 
region. None winter with us; migration from the north is brisk 
during the fotirth neck of SeptemlH'r, when on some days dozens 
may be seen sailing ovei- in loose flocks. It does not stop over 
as long as the Red-tail and Red-shoulder, but small parties may 
be met with during the fii-st half of OctolxT, after which the 
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species becomes rare, though the last may be noted a month 
later (November 11, 1897, Keokuk, Currier). Its return in 
spring is rather irregular; it is seldom seen in March, oftener in 
early April, but summer residents cannot be expected back in 
their breeding haunts with certainty before the latter part of 
the month. 

347a. Archibutbo lagopus sancti-johannis (Gmel.). Ameri- 
can Rough-legged Hawk. 

Fcdco sanefi-johannia. FdUo lagoptis. Buleo lagopu». Archibuteo lagoput. 
Falco niger. Buteo niger. Black Hawk. Rough-legged Buzzard. 

Geog. Dist, — From the Gulf of Mexico north to Newfoundland, 
Ungava and through the Barren Grounds to Alaska; rare from 
foot of Rocky Mountains westward. Breeds in Newfoundland, 
Ungava and from northern Assiniboia and Alberta northward, 
exceptionally south to northern border of United States. Win- 
ters from northern United States southward, but chiefly in the 
Middle and Southern States, being influenced largely by the 
amount of snow which covers the ground, depriving it of its 
favorite footl — the meadow mice — for which it often hunts in 
the twilight. Like most of our wintei- .visitants the Rough-leg 
is of irregular occurrence in Missouri, both in numbers and time 
of arrival and departure. It is never seen before the first of 
November and hardly ever after the first of April (April 6, 1902, 
Keokuk, Currier). The bulk comes about the latter part of 
November antl has left us by the mitldle of March. In open, 
moderately cold winters the fields, pastures, meadows and 
marshes of northern Missouri are well supplied with this inde- 
fatigable mouser, which, somewhat n^embling a Marsh Hawk, 
flies low over the ground, every once in a while hovering for a 
few seconds to subject the ground to a closer examination, or 
pouncing on its unlucky quarrj'. 

[348. Archibutko PERHL'GiNBrs (Licht.). Ferruginous Rough- 
kg). 

Falco lemtgii>euB. California Squirrel Hawk. 

Geog. Dist. — Western North America, east to eastern Da- 
kotas, eastern Nebraska, middle of Kansas and Texas. North 
to northern Assiniboia; south into Mexico, Breeds from Utah, 
rk)lora*:lo and Kansas northward: in California in the interior 
valleys to San Diego Co. 
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It has been taken in Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin, and is said 
to occur throughout Nebraska and Kansas, being even a com- 
mon breeder in the western parts of these states. It should be 
looked for in our western and northern prairie region, where it 
will undoubtedly occur as an occasional transient visitant. It 
is said to be easily recognized by its large size, pale ashy-colored 
tail, and generally light-colored under parts, strongly contrast- 
ing with its rufous legs (Bendire). 

349. Aquila chrysaetos (Linn.). Golden Eagle. 

Falco cliryeaitog. Aquila canadenaig. Aquila jvlva Nuttall. Ring-tailed 
Eagle. 

Geog. Dist. — Northern Hemisphere; in America from Centra! 
Mexico to the Arctic coast and Aleutian Islands; chiefly western. 
Breeds in mountainous regions. In winter irregularly over most 
of United States. 

In Missouri now a rather rare winter visitant between October 
1 and April 1. Formerly much more common, as attested by 
the large number of mounted specimens in private collections 
or used for ornamental purposes in public places. 

*352. Haliaeetus lkucocephalus (Linn.). Bald Eagtc. 

Falco Imicocephalus. Fairo ossifragus. Falco Wasbinglonii. Aquiia leu- 
eocepkala. Haliaetue WaMnglani. Bird of Washington. White-head- 
ed E.iglp. Black Eagle Gray Eagle. American Eagle. (.National Em- 
blem). 

Geog, Dist.^Togcther with the lately separated subspecies, 
alascanus, Northern Bald Eagle, the whole of North America, 
from Mexico to the arctic coast and from Newfoundland to 
Kamchatka, the new subspecies inhabiting the region north of 
the United States in summer, but going southward in winter. 
Since the southern form, which formerly nested throughout its 
range from Floricla to California and from Texas to Minnesota 
and Maine, i.s now driven out of most of its former breeding 
grounds in the upper Mississippi and Missouri Valleys, the Bald 
Eagles wliich still visit us in small numbers in fall, winter and 
spring, are probably mostly of the Northern subspecies. 

That the Bald Eagle was formerly a well-known breeder along 
all our larger rivers there is ample pmof. On April 25, 1833, 
when near the mouth of Nodaway River on his way up the Mis- 
souri, Prince Max of Wieil wrote in his Journal; "White-headed 
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Eagles nest frequently on high trees along the shore." Audubon 
mentions Bald Eagles repeatedly on his journey through the 
state. When near the mouth of the Gasconade River on April 
27, 1843, he speaks of curious holes in the cliffs, where the Bald 
Eagles and Turkey Buzzards entered toward dusk. When be- 
tween Fort Leavenworth and St. Joseph on May 6, 1843, he dis- 
covered two nests of White-headed Eagles. And again the fol- 
lowing day, north of St. Joseph, he saw White-headed Eagles 
on nests. Dr. Hoy names Haliaeius leucocepJudus in his Uat of 
birds, made in western Missouri between April 16 and June 15, 
1854. The swampy region of southeastern Missouri is the place 
where Baldy held out longest as a resident, but as long ago as 
the early nineties chances to rear a brood of young Eagles grew 
very slim, when some of the native market hunters turned into 
plume hunters. There may still be a few pairs breeding in the 
cypress swamps, but as a breeder the species must be considered 
nearly extinct in Missouri. Our new game law means to protect 
eagles in as much as it does not mention them among the birds 
exempt from protection, but unfortunately the public does not 
understand it, and the game wardens do not care, or else the 
daily press would not continue to make heroes and benefactors 
of the fellows who wantonly slaughter such a harmless creature 
and one of the grandest ornaments of any lantlscajie wherever 
it appears. Since the above was written my son Berthold, dis- 
covered the existence of at least one pair breeding in the state. 
On May 23, 1907, he found chained to the porch of a hotel at 
New Madrid a fullj'-gi'own young lately captured from an old 
eagle's nest in a bayou near New Mailrid. Two young ones 
were reared, but one could fly and got. away. At the same place 
he met an old trapper, who boastetl of having killed within 37 
years 487 Eagles, catching them in traps baited with fish. 

*355. Falco mexic.\nu8 Schleg. Prairie Falcon. 

Fatco potijoffme. Falco lanarius v;ir. pulyagrus. Falco laiiariitt inexiciinus , 
Lantier. 

Geog. Dist. — Western North America from Mexico to Assini- 
boia and British Columbia: cast to the Dakota.s, Nebraska and 
western Missouri; west to California. Breeds throughout its 
range, and retires from the northern ami middle states in winter. 
Casually to Illinois (Rock Island, Mount Cannel, Bridgeport and 
Paris) in migration (September and March 19). 
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Has been found breeding in Nodaway Co., where April 28, 
1880, two eggs were collected near Maryville, now in the collec- 
tion of Captain B. F. Goss in Milwaukee. Mr. John A. Bryant 
of Kansas City writes that he took a Prairie Falcon near that 
city in 1887. 

*356. Falco PEREQRiNus ANATUM (Bonap.). Duck Hawk. 

Faleo anatum. Falco communis var. anatum. Falco peregrinut. Pere- 
Srine Falcon, 

Geog. Dist. — From Chile to the arctic circle and from Green- 
land to the Mackenzie, being replaced on the North Pacific coast 
from Oregon to the Aleutian I»lan<ls by the subspecies pecUei. 
Breeds locally throughout its North American range, except on 
the southern and westoi'n Plains. Winters in the southern Unit- 
c<i States and southward, but returns with the teals and black- 
birfls. 

That the cliffs along our great rivei-s were formerly the homes 
of many of these noble falcon.s is evident from the notes of early 
travelers. Prince of Wied mentions the nesting of Peregrine 
Falcons in the rocky cliffs near Rockport, April 14, 1833. Au- 
dubon, when near the moutli of the Gasconade River, April 27, 
1843, wrote in his dairy: "Harris saw a Duck Hawk about the 
cliffs." Again when between Leavenworth and St. Joseph on 
May 4, 1843, he names the Fnlro j>ere(jrl)im among the many 
birds seen on that day. Dr. Hoy, on the day following his de- 
parture from Bt. Louis, steaming up the Missouri, makes this 
entry in his diary, ,\pril 14, 18.>1: "Haw a Duck Hawk fly to 
her aerie in the face of an inaccessible cliff with a duck in her 
claws to feed her young." During tlic eighties and eariy nineties 
a few pail's still nested along the Mississippi River in the vi- 
cinity of Grand Towci', near the mouth of the Meramec, near 
(irim.sley .'Station below Cliff Cave, Iw'tween Alton and Grafton, 
also on some of tlicir old stands on the lower Mis.souri, but have 
since deserted their liaiints and are not likely to take them up 
again. In the collection of Mr. Cluirles L. Kimbeek at New 
Hiiveii is II most beautiful pair of Duck Hawks taken near Bluff- 
ton, where tliey liiid a nest in the cliffs. Tliere may still be a 
few pairs nesting in out of the way places in the Uzarks, but 
their doom as breedeis in Missotiri has been sealed, and oven as 
transient visitaiLls llicy are tlecided rarities, while formerly they 
Useil to be ])retty I'egular sights about the blackbirds' roosts 
and duck uiid sniiie gromids in March and October, 
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357. Falco coLUMBARiua Linn. Pigeon Hawk. 

Faleo i^Aetalon) Itthofolco var. eolumbariua. Faloo lemerarins. American 
Merlin. "The little corporal." 

Geog. Dist. — Breeding, except in mountainous regions, north 
of lat. 43°; in Canada throughout wooded parts from New- 
foundland to Alaska. In winter from southern United States 
to West Indies and northern South America. 

In Missouri a rather rare, some seasons a fairly common, 
transient visitant in March and April, and in October; only a 
few winter records (January and February) . Latest spring date. 
May 6, 1843, when Audubon saw a Pigeon Hawk north of St. 
Joseph. 

358. Falco richardsonii Ridgw. Richardson's Merlin. 
Geog. Dist. — Interior and western Plains of North America 

from Mississippi River to the Pacific coast and from Mexico to 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Is reported from eastern Kansa.s and southeastern Nebraska, 
and should be looked for in migration or in winter in western 
Missouri. Mr. J. D. Kastendieck found a dead one hanging on 
a fence in Stone Co., about nine miles south of Billings. Mr. 
Chas. K. Worthen took one at Warsaw, 111., and the species has 
repeatedly been taken in late autumn as far east as southern 
Wisconsin. It is probably not so very rare, but easily mistaken 
for a Pigeon Hawk, from which it may be distinguished by 
lighter colors, slightly larger size, and by five dark and six gray- 
ish-white bands in the middle tail feathers, while the Pigeon 
Hawk has only four dark antl five lighter ban<ls. 

*360. Falco sparverius Linn. American Sparrow Hawk. 

Tlnnunculiis sparveriun. American Kestrel. 

Geog. Dist. — From northern South America through eastern 
North America to Great Slave Lake; west to Colorado, eastern 
Wyoming and eastern British Columbia, being replaced in the 
West by the subspecies phalaena. Breeds from Florida to 
Newfoundland, and from Louisiana northward throughout its 
range. Winters from about lat. 40° southward, but chiefly 
south of the Ohio River. 

This is undoubtedly the most numerous and, because living in 
the open, the most frcfjucntly seen of all hawks. It is a common 
r resident on all cultivated lands of the state, arriving in 
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March and leaving in October. A few remain all year from the 
Missouri River southward, especially in open winters; others 
remain late and return early, soon after the backbone of the 
winter is broken, about the middle of February, but the species 
does not become generally distributed before the middle or end 
of March. Transients are not much in evidence in spring, but 
large numbers, mostly birds of the year, are present in August 
and September, when, together with Mourning Doves, they 
frequent wheat stubble in search of grasshoppers, while the Doves 
pick up the scattered grain and weeti seeds. Of late several 
pairs winter in St. Louis, captivated with the beauty of our 
English Sparrows, an article of diet to which they have recourse 
when nothing better can be had. 

Subfamily Pandionina-. Ospreys. 

*364. Pandiox HAi.iAETus CAH0LINENSI8 (Gmel.). American 
Osprey. 
Pandion carotiiieiisia. Paiidion hatiaelus. Fiah-hawk. 

Gcog. Dist. — From northern South America and the West 
Indies to the arctic circle, throughout North America from At- 
lantic to Pacific, and from Newfoundland to Alaska. Breeds 
throughout its North American range, and winters from the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States southward. 

Like the Bald Eagle, the Osproy, commonly called Fish-hawk, 
was forniL-rly a well-known sunmier resident in the same localities 
and, like the Eagle, its present status as a breeder in the state 
is one of unceiiainty and doubt. It is only within the last de- 
cade that this condition has been brought about, for ten years 
ago the Fish-hawk was not uncommon during the breeding sea- 
son in several parts of the southeast. Its homo was to be found 
not only along the Missii-sippi and Missouri Rivei-s, but also 
along such stix-ams as the Gasconade and Osage. Mr. B. T. 
Gault observed it in May, 1888j in the White River bottom 
below our southern state boundary. Thiity years ago, before 
Crevc Coeur Lake was conTiccted by railroad with St. Louis, a 
pair had its homo in the vicinity of that lake. (.)n June 26, 
190G, the writer saw an Osprey in Atchison Co., the northwest 
corner of Missouri (from wheiH^ Audubon reported its presence 
on May 9, 1843), but whether it shoukl be classed among the 
sunnnor residents, or only as a sumnier visitant, could not be 
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ascertained. As a transient visitant it is sometimes seen in 
April and in fall from the middle of September to the first of 
November, rarely later (November 12, 1894, Keokuk, Currier). 
A perfectly white Albino Osprey was killed on the Mississippi 
River near Quincy and is in the fine collection of Mr. Slinger- 
land of that city. 

Suborder Strlges. Owls. 

Family Strigidae. Bam Owls. 

*365. Strix pratincola Bonap. American Bam Owl. 

Strix amerieoiMj. Slrix fiammea. Ulida flammea. Strix flamtnea itmeri- 
eana. Strix Jlammea pratincola. Monkey-faced Owl. 

Geog, Dist. — Mexico and United States, north to lat. 41*^ in 
the Eastern States, to 46° on the Pacific coa-st; rarely to New 
England, Ontario, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. Said 
to leave the Northern States in winter; non-migratorj' south- 
ward. 

In Missouri a rather rare ref^ident, possibly not as rare as for- 
merly and spreading. At present found only in the northern 
and western prairie, and in the Ozark border regions, but not 
in the Ozarks and southeast, which are too densely wooiled to 
suit this friend of the open land. According to Mr. H. Nchrling, 
the species was a fairly common breeder in the vicinity of Pierce 
City, Lawrence Co., as long ago as from 1882 to 1887. Eggs 
have been collected at Independence by Mr. Shelcy and at 
Montgomery City by Mr. Parker. Its occun'encc in Clark Co. 
is demonstrated by MM. Praegcr and Currier, and at Warsaw, 
opposite Alexandria, by Mr. Worthcn. Several specimens have 
been capture<l in the vicinity of St. Louis, some of which found 
their way into collections. 

Family Bl'bonidak. Homed Owls, etc. 
*366. Asio wiLsoNiANirs [Less.). American Long-eared Owl. 

Otut uriUonianua. Otas amtricanits. A'fnj- oius. Ulida otiis. Olus riil- 
garis var. wUsonianuK. 

Geog. Dist. — From the tablelands of Mexico throughout the 
United States and in the British Posses-^^ions as far north as the 
forests extend. Breeds throughout its range and wintei-s from 
British Columbia and northern United States southward. 
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The Long-eared Owl has been found breeding .in different parts 
of Missouri, Mr. Currier found it May 4, 1902, in Clark Co.; 
Mr. Parker in Montgomery Co. ; MM. Sheley, Bush and Tindalt 
found it in Jackson Co, Mr. Sheley has a fine set of six eggs in 
his collection at Independence. Mr. Bush of Courtney writes 
that they breed in the deepest recesses of the bottom, and nest 
in willows. Mr. Tindall of Independence found several pairs 
nesting in old crows' nests, and says they begin setting from 
about March 20 to 25. Specimens have been killed during the 
breeding season in St. IjOUIs and St. Charles Co., but there are 
at present no such records from the whole region south of St. 
Louis and St. Clair Co., where Mr, Prier of Aj^pleton City found 
them breeding in 1906. Specimens without ilate are in the col- 
lections of Dr. Kizer at Springfield and Mr. Kastcndieck at Bil- 
lings. That the sj)ccies occurs in flocks in winter is attested by 
Mr. Hurtcr, who saw a flock of 30, January 30, 1873, in one tree . 
in the Mississippi bottom near St. Louk ; also by Mr. Bush, who 
writes from Courtney that they are abundant in river bottoms, 
with from 50 to tiO on one tree, 

*307. Asio .\cciPiTRiNU8 (Pall.). Short-eared Owl. 

Strix accipUrinuK, Slrix brachyotttx. Ulula hrachyottix. Otus bracky- 
olu*. Brofhyotim paluslria. Marsh Owl. Prairie Owl. Cat Owl. 

Geog. Dist. — Cosmopolitan except Australia and some islands. 
In North America, throughout United State.s and British Prov- 
inces north to the Arctic Sea, and from (Jreentand to Point 
Barrow and the Aleutian Islands. Breeds locally from Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado and southern Oregon 
northward, and winters irregularly from northern United States 
southward, chiefly south of lat. 40°. 

There are s<'vei-al records of its breetling in Missouri. A nest 
containing downy young was tounLl in 1897 near St. Franoisville, 
Clark Co., anil another by Mr. Philo \\. Smith, Jr., June 2, 1905, 
near Ma))le Lake in St. diaries Co. They arc also given a.s breeti- 
ei-s ill Johnson Co. by Mr. .-V. F. Smithson of AVarrensburg, and 
in St. Clair Co. by Mr. ('. \\. Prier of A])pIeton City, Numerous 
records and specimens ^haw that as winter visitants Short-eared 
Owls are well distril)ute<l over the northern and western prairie 
region, where they are irregularly cunimon from OetotxT 10 to 
April 1. Sometimes ihey invade tiie Ozark border region, as 
spei'imeiis in the collections at Spriiigtield (Lel)huic and Kizer) 
and at Hillings (Kiisteiidieck) prove. Mr. Prier reports having 
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met with a flock of fifty in the fall of 1905 near Appleton City, 
and smaller troops are not unusual on the marshes of the Missis- 
sippi flood plain north of the Missouri River. 

*368 Syhnium vabium (Barton). Barred Owl. 

Strix Ttebuiota. Sj/mi-um r\tbulonim. Ulvla ne\ndo»a. Hoot Owl. 

Geog, Dist. — Eastern United States and southern provinces of 
Canada from Nova Scotia to Winnepeg; south to northern 
Texas, being replaced in the Gulf and South Atlantic States by 
the subspecies alleni. Breeds throughout its range, and is non- 
migratory except in the most northern part of its range. 

In Missouri, in spite of all persecution, still a fairly common 
resident in all portions of the state, mainly in the heavy timber 
of the river bottoms, where there are natural cavities in tall trees, 
particularly sycamores, in which it can hide an<l nest. Unlike 
all other owls, it is often heard to hoot and laugh during the day- 
time, betraying its whereabouts to the hunter, who deisms it 
his duty to go for it and trj' to kill it. With all other owls, 
except the Great Hornctl Owl, the Hoot Owl is now protected 
by the new game law of Missouri, but as long as the population 
is not educaterl enough to understand and appreciate such a law, 
and as long as the newspapers do next to nothing in informing 
and instructing their readers in regard to bin! protection, no 
law will save the owls and hawks from being killed whenever 
opportunity offers. The slow proce-^s of elucidation through 
Nature study in the schools is the only hope that in course of 
time bini protection laws will receive that mciii^un' of sympathy 
which is ncccssarj- for their enforcement. 

[370. ScOTiAPTKX N'KUfi-os.v (Foi-stcr). Great Gray Owl.] 

iS(rij: cinerea. Scotiuptej: ciiierea. Si/riiium chiereiim. Syriiium lapponi- 

Geog, Dist. — The wooded districts of northern North America 
from Lake Superior and Hudson Bay to the Pacific, anil north 
to the arctic circle and through Alaska to Behring Straits, In 
winter irregularly to northern bordei' of United States, casually 
as far south as New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Wj-ouiing, California. 

Though at present no record is on hand, this interesting bin! 
may come occasionally a-s far south as Missouri, as it was taken 
once near Omaha, Neb., December 12, 1S93, and in some winters 
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reaches the United States in comparatively large numbers. For 
instance, between January 5 and March 3, 1897, six specimens 
were captured in one county (Aitkin Co.) in central Minnesota. 
In the winter of 1890-91 each a heavy flight of this Owl occurred 
in parts of New England that a single taxidermist in Bangor, 
Me., received twenty-seven specimens. Another considerable 
flight took place in the winter of 1842-43, when seven were 
taken in Massachusetts alone. We sometimes hear or read of 
an Owl "as big as an eagle" having been killed; such cases 
should be investigated as they may enable us to remove these 
brackets. Since the above was written another great flight took 
place in the winter of 1906-07 (Auk. Vol. XXIV, 1907, p. 215). 

[371. Cryptoglaux tengmalmi richardsoni (Bonap.), Rich- 
ardson's Owl.] 

Nycbde rickardstini. Xyclaie tengmalmi jichardsoiti. Slrix tengmalmi. 
American Sparrow Owl. 

Gcog. Dist. — Northern North America from the limits of trees 
in Alaska down to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. In winter irregu- 
larly to the northern border of United States, I'arely to Oregon, 
Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
New England. 

Since our neighboring states have had calls from this rare 
northern guest {Iowa; Illinois, October 15, 1884, December 26, 
1902; Nebraska, December 10, 1892, Lincoln), there is some 
hope that one of our future oUservers will And it, if his attention 
is arouseti, for which purpose the spcci<s has been entered in 
this list. The American Sparrow Owl is said to be strictly noc- 
turnal, carefully hiding fiuring the day, ant] therefore difficult 
to find, but it may not be an rare as generally sup])osed. From 
the Saw-whet it can be distinguished by its slightly larger size, 
darker color, spotted instead of streaketi head, and brownish 
barred Ieg.'« and feet. 

*372. CitYPToGLArx .^cadica (Gmel.). Saw-whet Owl. 

,S'(r/j- p<,s.iFr>mi (U'il.s., 1812). *7r/j- aciulicn. Uliila iwivlira. Xyrtalt 
acidia (in juvenile plumLigp albifron.i, jronUilii. kirllan>li). Aen<lian 
Owl. Kirt)an.l's On). 

Oeog. Diwt. — Brooding from about latitude 50° southward to 
latitude 40°, in the mountains of the West south into Mexico. 
In winter, in California to Monterey, in the Mississippi Valley 
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to Louisiana, on the Atlantic coast to Vii^nia. Being a 
great hider in day-time, this little owl is regarded as rare 
everywhere. 

The Saw-whet has repeatedly been taken, alive and dead, 
within the city limits of St. Louis in winter, and is reported as a 
rare winter visitant by Mr. Worthen, Mr. Praeger and Mr, Cur- 
rier, but a late date, April 16, 1893, given by the latter, would 
perhaps indicate that the bird was on its breeding ground when 
captured. That it breeds occasionally in Missouri is demon- 
strated by the discovery of a nest with three young ones, in the 
spring of 1904, by Mr. John E. Miiller of Bluffton, Montgomery 
Co. 

*373. Megascops asio (Linn.). Screech Owl. 

Strix agio. Scopa agio. Strix TUtevia. Sumia naevia. Ephiallea agio. 
Mottled Owl. 

Geog. Dist. — Of the nine subspecies, this is the one which in- 
habits the eastern United States from Georgia northward to 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Ontario and southeastern Mani- 
toba; west in the United States to about the 100th meridian. 
Generally non-migratory, breeding throughout its range. 

In all parts of Missouri a well-known resident, now apparently 
preferring the vicinity of human habitation and nesting wher- 
ever it finds a suitablesite in tree-holes or about buildings, using, 
if permitted, bird-boxes for nesting and roosting. When liv- 
ing in a suburb of St. Louis the writer reared a nestful of downy 
young (5), which were presented to him by Mr. Philo \V. Smith, 
Jr. When they were fully fledgetl and supposedly able to care 
for themselves, they were given their freedom. A few of them 
remained on the place, oftt'n coming to the lawn on summer 
evenings, in pursuit of locusts, beetles, katidids, etc. During 
the winter they used some of the bird-boxes for a roost. The 
following spring a pair made a nest in a compartment of a ten- 
room fancy bird-house, about twelve feet from our house, and 
successfully raised a bromi, undisturbed by the numerous ten- 
ants of some of the other compartments in the same bird-house, 
namely, a pair of Flickers, a pair of House Wrens, two pairs of 
Martins and a few English Sparrows. When the fancy bird- 
house was demolished by a severe wind-stonii, a suitable box 
with a three-inch circular hole was set up in a tree near the 
house, which the Screech Owls continued to occupy for several 
years. 
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*375. Bubo virginianub (Gmel.). Great Homed Owl. 

iStrit viTginianut. Uliila virginiana, 

Geog. Dist, — Of the six subspecies belonging to the North 
American bird-fauna, this is the one which inhabits Eastern 
North America from Costa Rica to Laborador and Newfound- 
land; west to the Plains; non-migratory, except in its most 
northern habitat, and breeding throughout its range. 

Its large size and loud voice, together with an innate per- 
sistence of abode and crepuscular rather than strictly nocturnal 
habits, account probably for the opinion of nearly all observers 
that it is a common bird, while an equal number of Saw-whet 
Owls would bo classed among the rarest. The fact that none of 
our observers omits it from his list is sufficient proof that it 
occurs in all parts of the state, wherever old and partly hollow 
trees are left standing to afford the big bird sheltei- and a nesting 
site. No one contradicts the often repeated statement, that 
this powerful bird of prey is destructive to poultry, but hardly 
any one will maintain that the attacks are made during the day. 
A natural inference is tliat, if the fanner would take proper care 
of his fowl and keep theni at night where they belong and not 
in the open all winter, there would be little loss through his 
owlship's faulte. 

In the spring of 1878 Mr. Julius Hurter pi-esented me with a 
fluffy young Bubo, which became at once the pet of the house- 
hold. During the summer I often took him out with me to the 
woods and, placing him where he could be seen, had the satis- 
faction of attracting the birds to us from all sides. When he 
was full grawn his grip became uncomfortably tight and his 
claws unbearably pointed. I decided to trim them, but his 
owlship resented the operation in such an ugly manner that I 
thought best to leave him alone for a while. I gave him a roomy 
cage with a box in which he could hide if he wanted to. I hoped 
to use him in migration time to attract hawks, as they do with 
Bubo iijnQvu.1 in Europe. This plan was never realized, but 
Hoo-hoo, a-i we call him, gave us much pleasure in other ways, 
and after' twenty-nine yeai-s' confinement he is to-day as hale 
and hearty as ever. During seven years of his life he had a 
companion in the shape of a burly female, much bigger than 
bim.-*elf. In s]>ite of this difference in size be was the boss, and 
she did not attempt to touch their daily ration of raw meat until 
he was satiated and had withdrawn. Her end wa;^ a I'ather 
mysterious affair. After she had dejjosited her second egg on 
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the coldest day of one of our coldest winters, with 20 degrees 
below zero (the cage was under a porch, but otherwise not 
sheltered from the cold) the companion of seven years was found 
lying dead on the floor of the cage and her hubby occupied with 
tearing the flesh from her breast. The eggs had burst with the 
intense cold. Since that day he has remained a widower, though 
during the thirteen years we lived in the suburbs he came near 
getting another partner several times. His hooting, heard in 
the dead of night for half a mile or more, attracted others of his 
kind, and twice, females, which remained too long in the neigh- 
borhood, were shot by neighbors. One female in particular was 
very persistent, tried her best to get into the cage to him, and 
left unwillingly when we approached the cage in the early morn- 
ing after a night made memorable by incessant hootings of 
hoo hoo hod, ho5, hoo, by him and answers of ho ho ho ho ho 
by her. For years his hooting was begun in September and 
kept up till Februaiy; in clear, cold moonlit nights he was 
noisiest; in dark, cloudy or rainy nights he was not heard. 
Sometimes he would not hoot much, at other times he would 
hoot for hours until he was really hoarse and his usual agreeable 
deep bass became grating to the ear. Since he was moved back 
to town again in 1902, he has given up hooting, though his 
general appearance does not show any sigas of old age, and his 
dress, which he gets anew in summer, has the same depth and 
freshness of color as ever. He is never left without water to 
drink, but" takes a bath only in very hot weather, though he 
likes to sit in the rain with wings spread wide. He is fed once 
a day before dusk, his daily ration being a fourth of a pound of 
raw meat in small pieces, varied sometimes with a rat, mouse, 
sparrow, or whatever else is obtainable, but he rejects moles 
and toads. When mice and sparrows arc offered at the same 
time, he will swallow all the mice before he touches a sparrow. 
Such small fry he swallows entire, after breaking the bones by 
rolling the animal with his tongue in the beak. If handed more 
than he can eat at one meal, for instance a grown chicken, he 
will invariably store the rest in the darkest corner of his box, 
but won't touch it any more when it gets too stale. He likes to 
be spoken to and seems to know those who care for him, conies 
to them and takes food out of their hands, but he hates 
dogs, sticks antl boys. Once I found a crow that couki not fly 
and took it home for experimeuting, I put it in the cage with 
the two owls. Great was my surprise to see that not only wa.s 
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it not banned at all, but the crow actually became boss in the 
cage. When the meat was placed on the floor of the cage, 
who came and ate first? — the crowl Only after it had finished 
eating came Hoo-hoo, and what he left went to the big ahe-owl, 
After hving together thus hannonioualy for about a year, the 
crow escaped from the cage and was never seen again. Hoo- 
hoo had several opportunities for deserting, but having been 
confined from babyhood he could not fly well and did not get 
far before we caught him by throwing a sack over his head and, 
for his own good, put him back into his safe quarters. 

375a. Bubo virginianus pallbscens Stone. Western Horned 
Owl. 
Bubo virginianua subarticua (Hoy). 

Geog. Dist. — Western United States from western Nebraska 
westward; southward to Mexican tablelands; north to Mani- 
toba, Assiniboia, Alberta and British Columbia. Casually east 
to Wisconsin and northern Illinois. 

A specimen in the collection of Mr. Chas. L. Eimbeck was 
taken near New Haven. 

376. Nyctea nyctea (Linn.). Snowy Owl. 

SCrix nyctea. Surnia nyctea. Nyctea nlvea. Syctea scandiaca var. arclica. 

Geog. Dist. — Northern portions of the northern hemisphere; 
breeding in America from eastern Greenland and Laborador, 
through the Barron Grounds and arctic regions to the islands of 
the Behring Sea and through northern British Columbia to 
Sitka. Ill winter to the southern jirovinces of Canatla and ir- 
regulai'ly to northern, seldom to southern, United States, as far 
south as South Carolina, Louisiana, central California and Ber- 
nmda. lleconls of large flights are those of 187(i-77, when 500 
were reported in New ICngland alone; of 1892-93 and 1901-02; 
and the largest of all in tlie winttT of 190')-0(>, when Mr. R. 
Deaiie (Auk. Vol. 23, p. 283) collected records "of some eight 
hundred specimens from localities scattered from Nova Scotia 
to \ebra.-ika and from Manitoba to Missouri." 

In Missouri known only as a rare visitant from the middle of 
November to the end of February, but tliis apparent rarity may 
partly be due to the almost total lack of <)bs(;rvers or collectors 
throughout the northern part of the state. Known records are: 
November, 190r», one killed near Malta Bend, Saline Co., by Mr. 
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Floeser and mounted by Mr. Emmett Cole; November 18, 1905, 
a female taken near the city limits of St. Louis (Wellston) and 
mounted by Mr. F. Schwarz; two records from Keokuk, No- 
vember 20, 1895, and December 6, 1886; one from the vicinity 
of St. Louis in the Hurter collection, December 29, 1875; two 
from Montgomery City by Mr, Parker, January 13 and February 
10, 1902; and one from Jasper Co., January 23, 1906, where two 
birds were encountered by Mr. Johnson of Carthage, Mo., who 
killed one of them, a gray one, from a fence-post, but let the 
other, a pure white one, get away. For this last record I am 
indebted to Mr. Philo W. Smith, Jr. A fine specimen in the 
Blankc collection was killed near St. Charles. 

[377a. Sdrnia ulula capaboch (Miill,), American Hawk Owl.] 

Strvc kudtonica. Swnia hwUonica. Strix funerea. Sumxatdvlahudtonica. 

Geog, Dist. — Northern North America, breeding from Hudson 
Bay throughout wooded regions to northern Alaska, rare in the 
East except Newfoundland; in the West, occasionally as far 
south as northern Montana and Assiniboia. In winter to 
southern provinces of Canada and northern border of United 
States, rarely to Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska 
and even to Mississippi (Corinth, January, 1882), 

In Missouri it has been reported to the Department of Agri- 
culture from Mount Carmel, Audrain Co., by Mrs. M. Musick, 
December 26, 1884, March 10, 1885, and January 28, 1886; but 
as no specimen has been secure*.!, there is the possibility of a 
confusion with the Short-eared Owl, which Ls sometimes called 
Hawk Owl, because seen hunting in bright daylight. 

Order PSITTACI. Parrots, Macaws, Paroquets, etc. 
Family PaiTTAciD.^. Parrots and Paroquets, 
382. CoNURUS CAROLINE.N-SIS (Linn.). Carolina Paioquet. 

Ptitiacit* carolinensis. Orange-headed Parrot. Parakeet. 

Geog. Dist. — The former home of the Paroquet included the 
Southern States from eastern Texas to Florida, north to the 
Carolines on the Atlantic slope, and in the Mississippi Valley 
north to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska. They 
were non-migratory birds, gregarious, of a roving disposition, 
and in their extended flights in search of food reached Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, southern Michigan and southern Wis- 
consin and followed the Arkansas River to Colorado. 
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Of their former abundance in Missouri we have the testimony 

of several early explorers. Ascending the Missouri River, Prince 
of Wied enters in his diary, April 14, 1833: "On several planta- 
tions we saw troops of Paroquets sitting on corn-stalks" (prob- 
ably com of the preceding year left in the field). He was then 
in the region of Boonville, On the following day (April 15, 
1833), when west of Brunswick, he writes; "Above Wakonda 
Creek (Carroll Co.) we stopped for the night; the hunters dis- 
persed, but brought back nothing but Paroquets. Again on 
April 21, above the Kaw River, he mentions the shooting of 
Passenger Pigeons and Paro<]uets. Also on April 23, north of 
Fort Leavenworth, he says, "the hunters procured onlyparo- 
quets." On his return down the river in the spring of 1834, 
Prince of Wied observed Paroquets when in the region of Atchi- 
son Co., May 14, 1834. In his "Narrative of a Journey Across 
the Rocky Mountains," J. K. Townsend wrote, April 7, 1833, at 
Boonville: "We saw here vast numbers of the beautiful Parrot 
of this countrj', the Psittactis carolinensis. They flew around 
us in flocks, keeping a constant and loud screaming, as though 
they v^ould chide us for invading their territory; and the 
splendid green ami red of their plumage glancing in the sunshine, 
as they whirled an*! circlctl within a few feet of us, had a most 
magnificent appearance. They seemed entirely unsuspicious of 
danger, and after being fired at only huddled closer together as 
if to obtain protection from each other, and as their companions 
are falling around them, they cui-ve down their necks and look 
at thetn fluttoiing upon the groimd, as though perfectly at a 
loss to accoimt for so unusual an occurrence. It is a most in- 
glorious sort of shooting, downright, cold-blooded murder." 
When Audubon, Harris, Bell and Squires went up the Missouri 
River in 1843, they did not meet with any paroquets until they 
came to Independence, where on May 2, 1843, Bell killed two; 
on the next day near Fort Leavenworth he again "killed one 
out of a great imniber." On May 4 seventeen Parociuets wore 
seen between Leavenworth and St. Ja-^eph, and on the 7th, 
when nearing the corner of the state, I'ai-oquets were "plenti- 
ful." Pa.^sitig the northwest corner of Missouri on May 8, 
Audubon again noted "Parrakeets;" also when in the neighbor- 
hood of Omaha on the 10th, with the remark: "Parrakeets and 
Turkeys plentiful." On his return trip in the fait of the i^ame 
year, he speaks of the killing of four "Parrakeets," OctolK'r 9, 
1843, the day before reaching Fort Leavenworth. When Dr. 
P. R. Hoy visited the state on his tour of exploration of westeni 
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Missouri in 1854, Paroquets were still plentiful in some localities. 
April 27, 1854, he writes at Boonville: "Went on the river bot- 
tom; gotoneParrakeet." AtChillicothe, May 16, 1854; "Went 
on the extensive iwttoms of Grand River, so celebrated for rich 
land and heavy timber; we found the principal forest trees to 
be black walnut, burr oak, cottonwood, sycamore, hackberry, 
sbagbark hickory, pecan, coffee bean, honey locust and black 

birch, all of which grow to an unusually large size 

Parrakeets are abundant about the large sycamores, Platanus 
occidenialis, in the hollows of which they roost and nest." Mr, 
Chas. K. Worthen writes that about 1855 a flock of Paroquets 
was seen on Fox Island in the Mississippi River by his brother. 
Mr. H. C. Masters of Atchison, Kan., an early settler of western 
Missouri, says that when he located at latan, Platte Co., Mo., 
in the early fifties, there were hundreds of Paroquets in the Mig- 
souri River bottom. F. V. Hayden, in his report on the Geology 
and Natural History of the Upper Missouri, says of the Paro- 
quets: "Very abundant in the Mississippi Valley along thickly 
wooded bottoms as far up the Missouri River as Fort Leaven- 
worth, possibly as high as the mouth of the Platte, but never 
seen above that point." That was from 1855 to 1857. Hon. 
J. R. Meade of Wichita, Kan., relates that when he started from 
Leavenworth over the old wagon trail to Lawrence in the spring 
of 1859, the beautiful scenery was varied by flocks of gaily- 
feathered Paroquets, chattering in the tree-tops. With the end 
of the fifties records of occurrence all at once cease, though we 
read in Goss' "Birds of Kansas" that as late as spring, 1858, 
" a small flock reared their young in a large hollow limb of a giant 
sycamore tree, on the banks of the Neosho River near Neosho 
Falls." CaptaJn Bendire fre(iiiently saw flocks in the fall and 
winter, 1800-61, at Fort Smith, Ark., but in Missouri flocks of 
Paroquets seem to have faded away with the Hfties. From 
that time they became rarer and rarer. Dr. A. F. Eimbeck saw 
the last November 3, 1807, in Warren Co., seven Paroquets in 
an orcharil; and his brother-in-law saw the la.-it in 18(i5 near 
Pomme de Terre Cn-ek in Franklin Co. On a recent tour 
through Europe, Dr. Eimbeck, who haw a fine specimen in his 
collection of mounteti binlw, found only one individual in the 
zoological gardens he \'isited (in Hamburg) ; he considers the 
species nearly extinct. 

That the lower Missouri River from Omaha to its mouth was 
once a favorite resort of large numbers of these beautiful and 
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lovely birds, there is no doubt, and we can easily understand 
why they liked the region, when we learn that they were fond 
of cockle-burs, hackberries and giant sycamores. Some of the 
islands and stretches along the Missouri River are covered with 
cockle-burr to this day and the river bottom is the home of the 
hackberry tree and the giant sycamore, in the spacious holes of 
which they liked to roost and nest. Mr. B. T. Gault wrote in 
1888 : "At one time Paroquets were very plentiful at Paroquet 
Bluff between Newport and Batesville on the White River, but 
none have been seen there for at least eight years." Dr. C. H. 
MeiTiam reported in the Auk, Vol. TX, 301, that in the fall of 
1891 Mr. Thurnian S. Powell saw two Paroquets in the old 
Linchpin camping grounds in Stone Co. Lately Mr. Thurman 
S. Powell informed me that on July 18, 1906, a Paroquet was 
seen and watched for some time at the gate in front of the post- 
office at Notch, Stone Co., by the postmaster, Mr. Levi Merrill, 
who knew Paroquets from Indian Territory. The latest report 
comes from Atchison, Kan., on the Missouri River between 
Leavenworth and St. Joseph. Mr. Geo. J. Remsburg of Oak 
Mills, Kan., to whom I am indebted for this interesting report, 
writes that in August, 1904, his brother, Mr. Wirt Remsburg, 
killed a Paroquet on the Remsburg fruit farm near Potter, Kan., 
a few miles south of Atchison, opiwsite Platte Co., Mo. The 
bird was alone and was observed several days before it was 
killed. It made a loud cliattcring noise as it flew about the 
countiy and attracted nmch attention. Mr. Remsburg posi- 
tively identified it as a Paroquet, but says it was too badly 
mangled to be ])reserved. 

Order COCCYGES. Cuckoas, etc. 

Suborder Ciicnli. Cuckoos, etc. 

Family Cuculidak. Cuckoos, Ania, etc. 

Subfamily Coccyzinae. Cuckoos. 

*387. CoccYZUs AMBRICANUS (Limi.). Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 

Cocq/gut aineriainiis. Curulus curolineiisu. Raincrow. 

Geog. Dist. — The eastern subspecies of the Yellow-billed Cuc- 
koo breeds from Florida, lx)uisiana and eastern Texas north to 
New Brunswick, southern Ontario, southern Michigan, central 
Wisconsin and southern Minnesota; wiwt to South Dakota, 
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central Nebraska, Kansas, Indian Territory and Oklahoma. 
In winter to Costa Rica and the West Indies. 

The Yellow-billed Cuckoo is one of the best distributed sum- 
mer residents in Missouri. It is not partial to any one region, 
though most numerous in the southeast, where it arrives as early 
as April 25. For the rest of the state the first week in May is 
the usual time, though in some years a few have appeared, even 
in the northern part of the state, during the last days of April, 
while in backward seasons none have been seeu until the second 
week in May. By the middle of May they become more con- 
spicuous, mating begins and transient visitants swell their num- 
bers for a few days. As they do not call much during daytime 
the first few days after arrival, the very first arc easily overlooked, 
but betray their presence by calls before dawn of day. Cuckoos 
are very retiring during the breeding season until the young 
are fully fledged, when they lay off their reserve and become 
familiar visitors to our shade trees, even in frequented streets 
and gardens. About the middle of September the species is for 
a few days more prominent than usual, their numbers being 
reinforced by guests from farther north, but not many are left 
after September 25, though the first week in October is usually 
the time when the very last ones are noterl south of the Missouri 
River. Jime 4, 1881, the writer found within the city limits 
of St. Louis an egg of this species in the nest of a Catbird and 
another egg near by in the nest of a Black-billed Cuckoo. There 
are some, but not many, instances known of the American 
Cuckoo laying in the nests of other birds, as, unlike the Euro- 
pean Cuckoo, our Cuckoo makes its own nest, hatches its own 
eggs and rears its own young. But the nest of our Cuckoo is 
such a frail structure that a strong wind storm will blow it from 
its support unless the bird be setting. This may happen before 
the last of the eggs are laid, and the bird being pressed may be 
forced to take recourse in other birds' nests. Though cuckoos' 
eggs have repeatedly been found in the nests of Robins and 
Catbirds, also in those of the Thrasher, Woodthrush, Cedarbird, 
Redbird and Rose-breasted Grosbeak, there is no record of any 
of those birds having been seen caring for young Cuckoos. 

*388. CoccYzu3ERYTHHOPHTHALMUs(\Viis.). Black-billcd Cuc- 
koo. 

Coecygui erythrophthaimvx. Cuadnt erytkrophihalmtia. Raincrow. 

Ge(^. Dist. — Eastern North America, breeding from the 
mountainous part of Geoi^ia north to Newfoundland and south- 
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em Laborador, and in the west from eastern Texas and Arkansas 
to western Assiniboia, but more commonly northward, increas- 
ing in proportion as the Yellow-billed decreases. In winter, 
south to the West Indies and northern South America. 

In Missouri this species is much less common as a summer 
resident than its cousin, the Yellow-billed Cuckoo, but has been 
found breeding in small numbers throughout the state except 
in the low southeast. In the Ozarks it is reported as a breeder 
as far south as Heburn, Cleburne Co., Ark., by Mr. B. T. Gault 
in 1888, and at Eureka Springs by Mr. Philo W. Smith, Jr., in 
1906. Both species frequent the same localities and instances 
of the eggs of one species found in the nest of the other are not 
very rare, for like the Yellow-billed, it is sometimes compelled 
to deposit its eggs in other birds' nests, and such egp have been 
found in the nests of the Catbird, Wood Pewee and Yellow- 
Warbler. It comes to us in spring about the same time as the 
other species, but is apt to loiter a few days longer in the fall, 
sometimes to the middle of October (October 15, 1899, Keo- 
kuk; October 10, 1885, St. Louis). 

Suborder Aleywnes. Kingfishers. 
Family Alcedinidae. Kingfishers. 
*390. Ceryle ai^yon (Linn.). Belted Kingfisher. 

AUeiio atcyon. 

Geog. Dist. — From Panama and the West Indies to the Arctic 
Ocean. Breeds from southern bor-der of L'nited States north- 
wan.! and winters from the southern United States southward. 

The distiibution of the Kingfisher as a summer resident in 
Missouri is as universal a.s it possibly can be, and the species 
may even be called common, because it.s large size, loud rattle 
and geneml habits make it so easily oljserved and recognized 
that nobody who has an eye for birds can overlook it. But, if 
a census of all birds were taken, we would find that the King- 
fisher is not more numerous than some iTitiring species ordinarily 
styled rare. Fortunately the circumstance that it raises a 
pretty large family prevents a more rapid decline of its numbers, 
which otherwise would be the inevitable consequence of the 
treatment it receives from eviTj'one who curries a gun. In the 
eyes of the fisherman and hunter, anything that catches a fish, 
be it ever so small and woi-thle.*s, is guilty of a crime that calls 
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for capital punisbment; and the Kingfisher is such a tempting 
mark for the tiro who longs to become an expert wing-ahot. On 
the rapidly flowing Ozark streams, especially those flowing 
southward, the Kingfisher is almost entitled to the rank of 
permanent resident; farther north a few linger through fore- 
winter until real cold weather sets in; others return with the 
first thaw, as February 25, 1884, St. Louis; February 26, 1905, 
Wairensburg; but real spring movement does not begin before 
from March 10 to 15, and in cold springs a week or two later. 
Full numbers are not present before the middle of April. Their 
departure in the fall is equally irregular; some desert their 
haunts early in October, while others do not think of leaving be- 
fore the first cold snap comes in the latter part of November. 

Order PICI. Woodpeckers, etc. 

Family Picidae. Woodpeckers. 

392. Campephilus phincipaus (Linn.). Ivory-billed Wood- 
pecker. 

Picus principalU. White-billed Woodpecker. 

Geog. Dist. — Formerly South Atlantic and Gulf States north 
to North Carolina and Maryland; west to Eastern Texas, and 
in the Mississippi Valley to southern Indiana, Illinois and Mis- 
souri. Florida and Louisiana arc the only states in which the 
species has been found within the last ten years. 

The last record of its capture in Missouri is November, 1895, 
when Captain Gillespie of the St. Louis police force brought one 
home from Stoddard Co., and had it mounted by Mr. Frank 
Schwarz. It was a male and was killed near the Little River 
on November 8 by a local hunter, named Spradlin, eight miles 
southwest of Moriey, Scott Co. 

*393. Dhyobates villosus (Linn.). Hairy Woodpecker. 
Picut iriUostm. 

Geog. Dist. — Of the seven subspecies inhabiting North Amer- 
ica, this is the one which claims the northern and middle portion 
of the eastern United States as its domain and is found from 
the Atlantic coast to the Plaias, from North Carolina to Nova 
Scotia and west to Kansas and Nebraska. Non-migratory, ex- 
cept partly in its most northern home. 
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In Missouri the Hairy Woodpecker is a fairly common resi- 
dent, generally distributed, though nowhere numerous. On the 
breeding grounds it is most conspicuous during the mating or 
wooing season in early spring, but becomes very secretive and 
silent when incubation begins and appears then scarcer than it 
really is. After the young are fully grown and can take care of 
themselves, the species takes to roaming and visits all kinds of 
trees and places, even in thickly settled neighborhoods. In 
winter we sometimes see individuals which strike us as being 
decidedly larger and whiter than those we are used to seeing; 
they may be visitors from more northern regions with a ten- 
dency to an approach toward the subspecies leucomelas, which 
inhabits British North America. 

*393b. Dryobates villosus audubonii (Swains.). Southern 
Hairy Woodpecker. 

Picus axidvhonii. 

Geog. Dist, — South Atlantic and Gulf States, north to North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, west to southeastern Texas. 
Non-migratoiy and much more common than the other form, 
."aid to be nearly as common in the south as the Downy Wood- 
pecker is in the North. 

In Missouri this small edition of Hairy Woodpeckers, or at 
least a near approach to it, inhabits the overflow region of tlie 
St. Francis and Little Rivers in Dunklin and Pemiskot Counties. 
To one who is accustomed to the common Hairy of the middle 
and northern states, the difference in size and color is striking. 
Mr, B, T, Gault, who took a specimen in Dunklin Co., in March, 
1894, writes: " It compares favorably with the Texas and Florida 
birds, both in size and markings, with the exception of the bill, 
which is of the same length as that of the more northern bird 
{vtUosus), though not as broad and hea^^y- With that one ex- 
ception they might easily be pronounced as very good specimens 
of the Southern Hairy W," 

*394c. Dkyobatks pubescens medi.\nl-s (Swains.). Downy 
Woodpecker. 

Pica pubescens. 

Geog. Dist.^Of the six subspecies of Downy Woodpeckers, 
this is the one which inhabits the Middle and Northern States, 
as well as the southern provinces of Canada from Newfoundland 
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to Alberta. Non-migratory, except farthest north, where partly 
migratory. 

In Missouri it is a common resident in all parts of the state; 
one of the few species deserving the designation of permanent 
reddent, meaning that the same individuals are found the whole 
year round at or near the same place, provided that place fur- 
nishes food of the right kind and in sufficient quantity in all 
seasons. In winter it makes regular rounds through its domain, 
often in company with Tufted Tits, Chickadees and Nuthatches, 
forming little troops which are sometimes joined by Creepers, 
Kinglets and Yellow-rumped Warblers. Its resemblance to the 
Yellow-bellied Woodpecker in juvenile dress has earned for it, 
as well as for its cousin, the Hairy, the inappropriate name, 
Sapsucker, and at the same time the hate of ignorant and in- 
tolerant people. This is another and impressive proof of the 
unreliability of observation on the part of the general public. 
Superficial resemblance in color and size are sufficient to eon- 
found two entirely different birds and to blame an innocent crea- 
ture for the imagined wrong-doings of another. 

♦395. Dhyobates borbalis (Vieitl.). Hed-cockated Wood- 
pecker. 

Pieut borealis. Picta quendta. 

Geog. Dist. — South Atlantic and Gulf States to eastern Texas; 
north to North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas and Indian Terri- 
tory. Non-migratorj-. 

Not found in Missouri as yet, but, being an inhabitant of pine 
woods, it may occur on the southern slope of the Ozarks in the 
region of the Short-leafed Yellow Pine (Pinua mitis or eckinata), 
which originally extended from Perry Co. southwestward to 
Taney Co. At Heber, Cleburne Co., Ark., Mr. B. T. Gault ob- 
served it daily in the summer of 1888 in piney woods. Since the 
above was written, Mr. E. Seymour Woodruff found the Red- 
cockated Woodpecker in Shannon Co., three examples on March 
15, 1907, and two on March 30, 1907. On May 5, 1907, he writes 
that the species is not so unconmion m he at first thought. He 
says: "I see and hear them constantly, and a female secured on 
April 19 was in breeding condition." He again met with several 
Red-cockated Woodpeckers in Carter Co., near the line of 
Reynolds Co., May 29, 1907, but says: "I guess the cutting off 
of the pine will drive them out of the region. I have seen none 
near Grandin." 
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♦402. Sphybapicus varius (Linn.)- Yellow-bellied Sapeucker. 
Picus eartws. Yellow-bellied Woodpecker. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, breeding regularly from 

Massachusetts, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Manitoba, 
northwwd in wooded regions to lat. 61°; south in the Alleghanies 
to North Carolina and irregularly to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri. Winters from about lat. 40° southward to the West 
Indies, Mexico and Costa Rica, 

The Sapsucker is beat known in Missouri as a spring migrant. 
During a few favorable nights in early April a whole army, 
northbound, invades the state and takes possession of it for a 
few days; every clump of trees, even shade trees and telephone 
posts in towns, are infested with them, but if nothing unseason- 
able happens in the execution of the weather program, the mass 
disappears as mysteriously as it came. As a winter resident the 
species is scattered singly or in small troops throughout southern 
Missouri from the Missouri River bottom southward, but more 
plentifully in the primeval forests of the southeast. They are 
mostly birds in juvenile dress and not much is seen of them at 
this season, even when in our own gardens, drilling holes in 
pines and sugar maples, because they know how to keep on the 
other side of the tree and rather try to evade us by remaining 
quietly where they know they are not seen than by Bight. 
When detected they seek safety by flying to a ilistant tree, be- 
hind which they again hide. Besides pine and maple, there are 
quite a variety of trees which they like to tap for their sap in 
early spring, among them apple, hickory, linden, poplar, birch, 
etc., and though it spoils the appearance of some trees, especially 
the pine by resin running down their sides, it does not weaken 
the tree visibly, nor does it detract from its productiveness. In 
very cold weather they look rather disconsolate and apparently 
suffer privation; if it lasts long, they disappear, probably go 
farther south or die. During the latter part of February there 
is usually a decided relaxation of the rigor of winter and, though 
no signs of spring may be visible for a whole month, some birds 
feel an impulse to move in the direction of their summer home, 
among them sonic Sapsuckers, appearing in March in localities 
where they had not wintered. Ileal migration sets in only 
during the last week of that month, and, if the weather is not 
favorable, postponements are in order till early .A.pril. After a 
few days of preliminary action by the vanguard, the bulk, as 
mentioned above, appears. This general advancement is in 
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turn followed by a rearguard of loiterers. As the weather con- 
ditions ID early spring do not follow any prescribed rules, but on 
the contrary are subject to great irregularities, considerable 
variations in the time and length of passage occur; in some 
years the last Sapsucker has passed through by the middle of 
April, in others the bulk does not come before that time and the 
' ' lasts " remain to the end of the month and sometimes even into 
May. Their transit through Missouri in the fall is less conspicu- 
ous. The "firsts" are dropping in during the latter part of 
September, but we are more likely to meet with them eariy in 
October, when for a week or two they may be met with most 
anywhere. Few linger to the end of the month and after the 
first week in November winter numbers only are with us. From 
St. Louis northward in the bottoms of the Mississippi flood plain 
a few breed ; Mr. Julius Hurtor found a nest with young near 
St. Louis, and Mr. E. T. Currier in Clark Co. A suspiciously 
late date is contributed from Shannon Co. by Mr. E. S, Wood- 
ruff, May 9, 1907, a whole fortnight after the last transient had 
gone, the transit of the species taking place from March 21 to 
April 24. Another late record for southern Missouri is one made 
by the writer at Branson, Taney Co., May 10, 190fi. 



♦405. Cbophlofa's pileatus (Linn.). Southern Pileated Wood- 
pecker. 

405a. Cbophloeus pileatus abieticola Bangs. Northern 
Kleated Woodpecker. 

Pkv* ■pileatas. HyloU>mus pUeatus. Cock-of-t lie- Woods. Log-cock. Black 
Woodcock. 

Geog. Dist. — The former range of the Pileated Woodpecker 
included all of North America south of tlie 63° lat. except the 
southern Rocky Mountains; at present restricted to the less 
settled and more heavily wooded dietricts, and therefore rare 
in the Eastern States. 

Because the average size of tlie binls from more northern 
regions is a trifle larger, with the white markings more extended 
and the black less sooty, more brownish or grayish brown, 
a new subspecies has been made, habitating from the southern 
Alleglianies northward. Since Missouri is apparently in the 
region where the two subspecies merge, a closer study seems 
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necessary to tell to which of the two each individual belongs. 
Fortunately, Pileated Woodpeckers are still found in different 
parte of the state, more especially in the heavy timber of the 
southeast. The species is non-migratory, wintering where it 
occurs. Because generally described as shy and without adapt- 
ability to changed conditions of environment, an exceptional 
case deserves mention, in which a pah" accepts the hospitality 
and protection of a suburban place, that of Dr. A. F. Eimbeck 
of New Haven, Mo., and continues to raise an interesting 
family. 

♦406. Mblaneri'es kr^throcbph.^lus (Linn.). Red-headed 

Woodpecker. 

Picua erytkroeeplmlus, 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North Amercia, from Gulf of Mexico 
to southern Ontario and eastern Manitoba, slowly spreading to 
adjacent districts. West to the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains (eastern Wyoming and Colorado), straggling west- 
ward to Salt Lake Valley and Arizona. Formerly common in 
Connecticut anti Massachusetts, now rare east of Hudson River. 
Winters chiefly south of latitude 37°, where it remains from the 
end of September to the end of April, appearing at ite most 
northern habitat late in May and leaving there in August or 
early Soptembcr. Quite a number winter in the region 
between 37° and 40°, single individuals even farther north in 
southern Wisconsin, Iowa and Nebraska. 

In Missouri the Rwl-head is one of the best known, most 
familiar, summer residents in all parts of the state. It is un- 
doubtedly the most numerous member of the family in summer. 
In traveling through the state we see no bird as often along rail- 
road lines or highways as this strikingly beautiful and confiding 
friend of man. It likes the deep woods in winter, but in summer 
it wants to be on oiK-n, preferably cultivated, land. Whcnmost 
of the states were covered with tree growth the Redhead's home 
was on tlio towering giants with which the woods were richly 
sprinkled. With the partial clearing of the land it did not 
disappear from sight, as most woodland birds are bound to do, 
but on the contrary became for a time more numerous, appar- 
ently at least, especially where deadenings existed or ti'ces and 
stumjjs were left standing in the field or as bulwarks against the 
encroachments of the creeks. It seems to be thankful for the 
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acts of civilization and not averse to benevolent assimilation. 
Where its last trees and stumps are removed it takes to tele- 
graph and telephone poles, sometimes much to its undoing, 
as ignorance accuses it of weakening the poles and cruel man 
with no regard for the sanctity of home, plays havoc in an atrocious 
manner by closing up the hole. When not molested the hand- 
some bird becomes an inmate of our suburban homes, of parks 
and cemeteries, of every clump of trees about the farms, and even 
of shade trees in the streets of towns. There are few birds 
that come with more precision than our Redheads in the spring. 
As with other summer residents which are in some measure 
winter residents, the real spring movement of this species is 
somewhat obscured by individuals which have only tempor- 
arily retreated to near-by sheltered bottoms and return with 
milder weather, more or less in advance of the masses that have 
gone farther away and patiently wait till their regular time 
has come. This is for the whole state between April 20 and 29, 
when after a few favorable nights their old haunts are resounding 
with their peculiar calls. They are particularly numerous and 
noisy during the first half of May, after which they settle down 
to domestic duties. In July, when the young ones are grown, 
the species becomes again conspicuous and remains so until the 
middle of September. Strangely enough they leave us while 
the land is still flowing with milk and honey for such pretensions 
as Woodpeckers are supposed to have, but they know a land 
where beechnuts grow, and there they go. Their departure is 
as wonderful as their arrival in spring; all at once they are gone. 
They seem to go in a Ixidy, sometimes even in daytime. Within 
one hour, 10-11 a. m., Sept<^mbcr 15, 1884, I counted 284 flying 
across the Mississippi River in the southern part of St. Louis, 
all going the same way, eastward. 

This exodus takes place in the third week of September, 
leaving only those behind which intern.! to winter. Most of 
their usual summer haunts are deserted, but exceptions are not 
rare where solitary birds or a few together are found even in 
small oak groves all winter in suburbs or villages. Quite different 
conditions prevail in the heavy timber of the sheltered bottom- 
lan{te, principally in the southeast. There the Redheads know 
no season; all winter whole troops of them hammer away on 
dark and dreary days or frolic when the sun shines. There is 
no bird more playful than the Redhead. 
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*409. Centurus carolinus (Linn.). Red-bellied Woodpecker. 

Picut carolimu. Mdanerpet caroltniu. 

Geog. Dist.^Eastera United States from Gulf of Mexico toChes- 
apeake Bay, rarely northward in the Atlantic States to Massa- 
chusetts; west of the AUeghanies north to southwestern On- 
tario, southern Michigan, southern Wisconsin and southeastern 
South Dakota; west to eastern Nebraska, central Kansas, 
Indian Territory and Texas; occasionally to Colorado. With 
the exception of the most northern part of this range chiefly 
non-migratory, but seldom leaving the woods in winter. 

In Missouri a fairly common resident in all parts of the state, 
though more common south and eastward, especially in the 
river bottoms antl the alhivial counties of the southeast. 

*412. CoLAPTES AURATUS LUTEfS Bangs. Northern Flicker. 

Cucu/us awtUus. CotapUt auralut. Pirus auraiiis. Yellow-sliaftwl, Yel- 
low-wingod or Golden- winged Woodpecker. Pigeon Woodpecker. 
High- holder. Yellow-hammer. 

Gcog. Dist. — Like the Piieated Woodpecker the Flicker has 
been spilt into two subspecies, a northern and a southern, the 
latter belonging fortunately to the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States, therefore not concerning us in Missouri. The range of 
the northern subspecies includes all the rest of eastern and nor- 
thern North America, west to the foothills of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in Colorado and Wyoming. North of the United States 
it ranges from the Atlantic to the Pacific and along the Yukon 
almoift to the Bering Strait. South in winter to the Southern 
States and on the Pacific coast occasionally to southern Cali- 
fornia. Though a migratory binl many winter in the Middle 
States and some even in the Northern States and western 
Ontario. 

In Missouri the Flicker is one of the Im'sI known, most common 
and universally distributed summer residents. It has ailapted 
itself to the new conditions of the country to such a degree 
that it is now found breeding comparatively seldom far away 
from the scenes of liuman activity. It is one of our most amus- 
ing pets in suburban and country ])!at'<'s, pleasing with its varied 
repertoiy of calls and ludicrous g{'stuix's, attitudes and manoeu- 
vres during the time of wooing, which is apparently much pro- 
tracted for the sake of its own and otliors' amusement, .-Vs a 
winter resident the Flicker may be called fairly connnon to I'are 
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as we go from the Missouri River northward, and from fah-ly 
common to common as we go southward. Like the Redhead 
it winters even in places which afford little food and shelter 
but extends its daily forage to distant feeding grounds. A 
Flicker which roosted all winter in one of our bird boxes, left it 
early in the morning, flying straight south as far as the eye 
could follow. It was never seen during the day but came back 
to its box every evening before dark. The month of March is 
the time set for the return of the Flicker to Missouri, but since 
the inconstancy of March weather is proverbial, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that this event may take place just as well in the first 
as in the second, third or fourth week of the month, the records 
of a long series of years being thus evenly distributed. Large 
troops of transientvisitants, often in company with Robins, pass 
through between the middle of March and latter part of April, 
sometimes spending a week or more at the same place awaiting 
the desired change in the weather. Extended wandering is done 
at night but local movements are sometimes noticed in daytime, 
March 23, 1896, I counted one hundred Flickers in as many 
minutes all following the same route along the bluffs at Cr(;ve 
Coeur Lake, St. Louis Co., in a northeasterly direction. Being 
very sociable, congenial fellows, they gather in flocks very eariy 
in autumn. On favorite grounds troops may be met with in 
August, largely increased by transients in September, but toward 
the end of the month a sudden decrease is noticeable and by the 
first of October many of their haunts are deserted and their 
occurrence slowly approaches the state which we see in winter, 
though the advent of real wintei' may yet induce many of the 
less brave to depart foi- a milder clime at the la-st moment. 

413. CoLAPTES c.\FER coLi.ARis (Vigors). Rcd-shafted Flicker, 

Colaptes meiicanus. Colaptea coUaris. Picus meiicanus. Colaples ayresii 
(Aud.). Coiaples cajer. Colaples hybridus. 

Gcog. Dist. — Western North America from British Columbia 
south to Mexico; ea.st to eastern Nebraska and central Kansas; 
west to the coast ranges of Oregon and Washington and to tlie 
Pacific coast from northern California to Lower California. 
Hybrid forms are found wherever the two species meet from 
Alberta and Assiniboia southward over the Plains and in mi- 
gration as far eastward as western Missouri. 

Mr. B. F. Bush of Courtney, Mc, writes: "I shot several 
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birds on December 29, 1889, of Red-shafted Flicker, a fine male 
of which I skinned and preserved. Saw several others on April 
17, 1895, and have frequently seen the birds since then, but made 
no more notes or dates." 



Order MACROCHIRES. Goatsuckers, Swifts, etc. 
Suborder CaprlmulKl. Goatsuckers. 
Family Caprimulgidae. Goatsuckers, 
♦410. ANTR08TOMUSCAROi.iNENsi8(Gmel.). Chuck-will's-widow. 

Caprimiilgju carolinengis. 

Geog. Diet. — Breeds in Southern United States north to south- 
ern Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, southwestern Indiana, 
southern Illinois, southern Missouri, rarely to Kansas; west to 
southwestern Texas. In winter to the W'ost Indies and through 
eastern Mexico to South America. 

In Missouri a fairly common summer resident from Perry Co. 
southwest ward along the southern slope of the Ozark Mountains 
from the latter part of April to the end of September. 

♦417. Antrostomus vuriFERUS (Wils.). \Vhii>-poor-will. 
Caprimul^uB vocijerus. 

Geog. Dist. — Eaj^tem North America from the Atlantic to the 
Plains, north to the southern provinces of Canada, west to Mani- 
toba, Dakotfls, central Nebraska, rarely to Kansas. Breeds from 
northwestern Louisiana and Florida northward and winters 
from I'lorida southward to Guatemala. 

In Missouri the Whip-poor-will is a well-known summer resi- 
dent in most parts of the state. It is most numerous on the 
northern slope of the Ozarks inhabiting the densely scrub-oak 
covered hillsides, its ideal home site. Next to this most favoi-ed 
territory it cliooscs the rocky parts of the Ozark border region 
antl tlif wooded river bluffs of central and northern Missouri. 
On tlie southern slope of the Ozarks it is generally replaced by 
the Chuck-will's-widow, but in many localities both species 
occur togetlier, coming into towns together to perfonn their noisy 
serenades alternately or ensemble. These performances become 
shorter and less and less regular in June and cease entirely in 
July but are sometimes heard again in late August or September. 
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Their general departure is taken in September, but occasionally 
we meet one in early October, up to the 10th of that month. 
In migration queer places are sometimes resorted to for a day's 
rest, as for instance a brushy sinkhole by the side of a frequented 
street in a suburb of St, Louis, April 8, 1899. In the southern 
half of the state the first Whip-poor-wills are heard in the first 
half of April, in the northern between the tenth and last of the 
month. Eggs have been found in St. Louis county, April 24, but 
cool weather retards laying until May. From many suitable patch- 
es of woodland the species has disappeared, or visits them in mi- 
gration only, because driven away by pasturing animals, too 
many of which are kept on a small area, devastating the under- 
brush and tramping everything under feet. Where hogs are 
kept no ground-builder can long survive as they destroy both eggs 
and unfledged young and are in this respect as bad as, or worse 
than, cats or dogs. In the low southeastern counties, where that 
part of the area not subject to yearly inundation is now given up 
to agriculture, the Whip-poor-will is only an occasional transient 
visitant as it is in most of the woodland in the Hood-plains of 
the large rivers. 

♦418. Phalaenoptilus nlttallii (Aud.). Pooi-will. 

Caprirnulgxii nuUaUri. Anirosloiiuis n'utlailii. Nuttall's Whip-poor-will. 

Geog. Dist.— Western United Stat(S, oast to southeastern 
Dakota, eastern Nobaska and eastern Kansas; north to central 
Idaho and Montana, also to interior of British Columbia, west to 
Cascades and Sierra Nevada. In winter south from southern 
border of United Stattw to Guatemala. 

In Mis.-^ouri found by Mr. 11. Nehrling in Lawrence Co. in 
1885 and probably a rai-e summer resilient in western Missouri, 
as he iieard its call regularly in May and June. Mr. B. F. Bush 
also heard the bird in McDonald and Barry Counties and thinks 
it must breed there. Eggs were taken June 1 , 1886, at Richmond, 
Kansas., within 35 miles of the state line. 

[418a. Phalaenoptills nuitallii nitidijs Brewst. Frosted 

Poor-will] 

Geog. Dist, — ^Tcxas to Arizona; north to Kansas; south to 
Mexico. 

A female shot by Col. N. S. Goss September 23, 1881, at Neosho 
Falls, Kan., 35 miles west of Missouri has been identified as be- 
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longing to this subspecies. Since the geographic distribution of 
the Poor-wills does not seem to be definitely established, it will 
be well to examine carefully every specimen taken in Missouri. 

*420. Chordeiles virginianus (Grael.). Nighthawk. 

Caprinwlgux virginianus. Capritmilgue popetue. Chordeiltt popetue. BuU- 
bat. HoBquito Hawk. 

Geog. Dist. — Breeds in. the eastern United States from Gulf 
coast northward, chiefly north of lat. 35"; west to the Plains. 
North of the United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
north to Hudson Bay and Mackenzie River, and in wooded dis- 
tricts of the western United States south to northern California. 
Winters from the Bahamas and Central America to the Ai^entine 
Republic. 

In Missouri a common transient visitant in all parts of the 
state, but not at all common as a summer resident except in 
towns and cities where it lays its eggs and rears its young un- 
disturbed on gravel roofs of the highest buildings. It also breeds 
on cliffs and bluffs along the large rivers and on ridges of the 
Ozarks, but seems to have been driven from the prairie region. 
Quiet during breeding time it becomes noisy early in July when, 
joined by its still more vociferous offspring, it attracts general 
attention to its wonderful aerial evolutions and gives the city 
people opportunity for i«hniration until migration begins in 
August. The spirit of unrest seems to seize it early in August 
when it deserts its breeding haunts in the city to go hunting over 
lakes and rivers, fields and meadows, along the edge of woods 
and in the clearings, and it soon becomes evident that migration 
from the north has commenced. The bulk of the transient visi- 
tants passes through Missouri between August 25 and September 
25 when considerable numbers may be seen in large loose troops 
anywhere in the state, but no sucli imposing sights have been 
enjoyed during the last ten years as foi'merly, when in the face of 
on-coming thund(trstornis hundreds, yes thousand.s, of these 
swift, and graceful flyers were sjjeedlng southward in dense flocks. 
Recommended in newspapei-s by the sporting editor as delicious 
game the Bull-bats have been the target of our hunting fraternity 
for years, but the new game law of 1905 does not consider Bull- 
bats as legitimate game, and it is to be lioped the destruction of 
this useful bird will cease. In spite of their rapid and unsteady 
flight large numbers are maimed or killed, because, unmindful 
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of the continual reports of guns, they persist in beating up and 
down the same path of a rich hunting field, on a lake or on the 
shores of a river. As a mosquito and gnat catcher it has no equal, 
devouring them in enormous quantities. Though getting scarce 
during the last days of September, loiteres are always met with 
in the first week of October, sometimes to the end of the second 
week. In spring the Nighthawk does not play auch a prominent 
part as in autumn migration. The species never becomes com- 
mon before early May, though the first may chance to be noted 
any day after the 22d of April in the southern and the 27th in 
the more northern parts of the state. The transit of north- 
bound Nighthawks is distributed over the whole month of May 
and has on special occasions been observed taking place in very 
large flocks, as on May 25, 26 and 27, 1882, at St. Louis. Usually 
the passage escapes notice, because performed in fine weather 
at great height. Following once with my field glass a hawk, 
soaring high above, my field of vision was crossed by Nighthawks, 
which proved to be a part of an extended flight utterly invisible 
to the naked eye. 

[420a. Chordkilks virginianus hf.nryi (Cass.). Western 
Nighthawk. 

Ckordeiles henryi. 

Gcog. Dist.— Western North America north to southern 
British Columbia, Alberta and throughout Assiniboia, breeding 
in the United States from western Kansa-s and western Nebraska 
and southeastern Dakota to the desert rt^gion of southeastern 
California; winters in northern South America. In migration 
casual to Wisconsin and Ilhnois. ^ 

Captain Bendire writes : "The ca.stern limits of its range extend 
well into Minnesota, Iowa, nortliern and central Illinois, where 
it is the prevailing form found throughout the prairie regions 
of these states." Mr. Clias. K. Wortlien of Warsaw, 111., opposite 
the northeast corner of MLssouri, writes, that he has taken it 
repeatedly some seasons, and he regards it as a not very un- 
common transient visitant. 



[420c, Chordf.iles virginianus sennetti (Coues). Bennett's 
Nighthawk.] 

Gcog. Dist.^ — Treeless region from the Sa-skatehewan to Texas. 
Has been taken near Boone in central, and at Sioux City and 
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m. Monona Co., western Iowa, and 13 therefore likely to occur in 
the prairie part of Missouri. Mrs. V. Bailey writes: "Though 
lighter than virginianus, henryi is much darker than senndti, 
which is light brown, buffy, and on wing coverts mainly whitish." 
Abo: "top of head brownish instead of blackish, wing coverts 
largely whitish, under parts with dark bars brown instead of 
black, spaced with white instead of buffy." 

Suboi-der Cypselt. Swifts. 
Family Mycropodidar. Swifts. 
Subfamily Chaeturinae. Spine-tailed Swifts. 
♦423. Chaetura pelagica (Linn.). Chimney Swift. 

Hirundo -pdaagia. Cffpsdaa pdatgia. Chaetura pdasgia. Chimney Swal- 

^Geog. Dist. — Breeds in Kastern North America from Florida 
to Labrador and Manitoba; west to eastern Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, extending its range with settlements westward. In winter 
to Gulf of Campeachy. 

In Missouri the Chimney Swift is a very common summer 
resident wherever there are chimneys for it to use; it is most 
abundant in towns and villages, especially old settlements along 
rivers, but deserts tht^ densely built-up parts of the largest 
cities. There is no doubt that the Swifts of Missouri outnumber 
by far all the species of swallows taken together, because their 
distribution is not local but universal. Where no chimney but 
access to the attie or an outbuilding can be liad, tiiey find such 
places to their liking and stick tlieir nests to rough boards, 
sometimes several in cla^e proximity, but never one below an- 
other. In the region of the Watei' Tupelo, the trunks of which 
arc sometimes hollow from top to bottom witli large opening on 
top, tlie Swifts still observe the custom of former ages, using them 
for roosts and nests; but sucli cases will become rarer now as 
did the use of the hollow Sycamore.s in the river bottoms a genera- 
tion ago. The Swift ha^i profited more than any other species 
of birds by the change which civilization has brought about, 
and it wa.s, indeed, a fortunate and momentous event when its 
ancestors for the first time dared to enter and nest in the chimneys 
of the early settlers. Though places more or less suitable for 
nests may not have l>een very rare before the advent of the white 
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man, no hollow trees can have afforded the security which an 
unused chimney of a dwelUng ^ves, inaccessible as it is to nearly 
all the former enemies in the woods. It is this abundance of 
safe nesting sites which accounts for the enormous increase of 
Swifts since they became Chimney Swifts, and which allows of 
a steadily growing extension of their breeding range into formerly 
uninhabited regions. With his raregift of daring, which enables 
the Swift to penetrate deep into the chimneys of occupied houses, 
he couples a great amount of sagacious caution as shown when 
placing his nest into chimneys which he has reason to believe 
will be used occasionaUy. I have repeatedly found nests placed 
a short distance below tlie mouth of the stove pipe, though 
eight and more feet from the mouth of the chimney, an expedient 
of great advantage in case of a short period of unseasonable fires 
in the stove. The first Swifts of the season reach Missouri 
in the southeast in the last days of March (March 28, Butler Co.) 
and St. Louis a week later (April 2, 1888, April 3, 1887, earliest 
record March 31, 1885), but these foreiimnere are so few that the 
best , perhaps the only, way to find them is to watch in the evening 
one of their chimneys used for common roost. We have records 
of their arrival during the first week of April not only from St. 
Louis, but repeatcflly from Fayette and once even from Keokuk 
(April 7, 1897), but the Swifts are not generally seen before the 
second week and become common only after the middle of the 
month, usually during the third week. From April 20 to May 
20 the common roost is not only used by the Swifts of the neigh- 
borhood, but also by varj-ing numbers of transient visitants 
exceeding many times that of the summer residents. By May 
20 the rush of north-bound guests suddenly subsides, but strag- 
glers continue to the end of the month. May and early June, 
the time of mating and wooing and noisy excitement, and of 
the presence of troops of transients, is the time when they 
are most conspicuous contributors to the animation of our 
landscape. WTien incubation begins the Swifts, seen before 
always flying noisily in twos or threes or little troops, all 
at once fly singly and in silence. This period lasts until the end 
of July or into August, when the young are on the wing and noise 
and bustle be^n anew, kept up chiefly by the youngsters, 
which are at tliis time of the year easily distinguished from their 
parents by the perfect, unbroken outline of their pointed, long, 
strongly curved wings, while the parents show decided signs of 
wear and moult, having sh(?d certain of the primaries. As the 
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young can not catch sufficient food and still need the help of 
the parents for several days after being on the wing, they return 
to the paternal home sometimes during the day and surely in the 
evening. After they have become entirely independent, the 
whole family usually quits the nest chimney and betakes itself 
to the common roost. There the attendance increases steadily 
during August and, since it is also used by transients, reaches its 
maximum in September, when great variations occur, showing 
the coming and going of the guests. These have also been seen 
using the chimney for resting in daytime, entering at six in the 
morning and reappearing at three in the afternoon, thus ex- 
plaining a remarkable scarcity of the species at certain times of 
the day. The species remains with us ingoodly numbers through 
the first week of October, usually one of much sunshine and an 
abundance of winged insects, but becomes very rare during the 
second week, except somotimcs at the common roost in the 
evening. Dates of "last scien" vary during ten years observa- 
tion by Mr. Currier at Keokuk from October 2 to 18, mostly 
between 10 and 13, and at St. Louis from October 12 to 24, 
mostly between 14 and 19. 



Suborder TrocblU. Ilunmiingbirds. 

Family Trochilioak. Hummingbirds. 

*428. TROCHiLUSCoLUBRisLinn. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 
Mdlisuga coMrrii. 

Geog. Di.st, — Breeding from the Gulf coa.^'t to Labrador, west 
to Alberta, North Dakota, eastern Nebraska, and Kansas. 
Winters from soutlieni Florida to Cuba, Mexico and Central 
America. 

In Missouri a coiiiuion summer resideut in all parts, but most 
numerous in the Ozarks and in tlie bluff region of the targe rivers. 
In Pemiscot Co. the fii'st male Hummer of the season was seen as 
early as April 11, 1893, the early-flowering Red Shrub Buckeye 
l)eing the main attraction in the southeast. In the neighborhood 
of St. Louis the finst Hummer should be looked for about the 
early blo,-vSoiiLS of the Tree Buckeye between April 22 and 28, 
though in cool sprbigs sometimes not before from May 1 to 5. 
The first week of May is the time when the van of the species can 
.be expected in most parts of the state. At St. Louis males do 
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not become common before the 5th, females not before the 12th 
of May, when mating begins at once and the peculiar pendulum 
movement of the courting male may be observed. Transient 
visitants are sometimes found in small Socks, less often in spring 
than in autumn, when a dozen or more are seen scattered over a 
garden where flowers abound. In such places they are conspic- 
uous frequenters from August to early October or until frost kills 
their favorite Scarlet Sage, often in the second week of the month, 
but loiterers have been reported much later, as October 20, 
St. Louis; October 23, 1903, Keokuk; October 18, 1903 and 
November 2, 1902, New Haven (Dr. Eimbeck). 



Order PASSERES. Perching Birds. 
Suborder Clamatores. Songlesa Perching Birds. 
Family Tvrannidae. Tyrant Flycatchers. 
[443. MuscivoHA FORFiCATA (Gmel.). Scissor-tailed Flycatcher.] 

Muscicapa jorjicata, Tyrannui forfieatui. Milmdia Jorjicalus. Swallow- 
tailed Flycatcher. Bird of Paradise (Texas). 

Geog. Dist. — Breeds in southern Kansas, Indian Territory, 
Oklahoma and Texas. Migrates through eastern Mexico to 
Costa Rica. Accidental in southern Florida, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, New England, Nebraska, Manitoba and Hudson Bay 
region. 

Books mention southwest Missouri among the breeding 
localities of this species, but there seems to l>c no authentic 
record of its occurrence in the state, though it is very probable 
that the Scissor-tailed Flycatcher was once a rare breeder in 
Missouri. There is a record of its breeding within 60 miles of 
the western state line, May 13, 1875, at Neodcsha, Kan. 

*444. Tyhannus TYRANNUS (Litm.). Kingbird. 

LanixM tyrannus. Musdcapa tyrannua. Tyrannas carMnenKu. Bee 
UartiA. 

Geog. Dist. — Breeds throughout tlie Eastern United States 
to the foothills of Colorado; west through Utah, Wyoming and 
Montana to Nevada, California, Oregon and Washington. In 
British America from Newfoundland to British Columbia, 
north through the southern provinces to lat. 57° in Athabasca 
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and the interior of British Columbia. Winters in Central and 
South America. 

In Missouri the Kingbird is one of the most common and best 
known summer residents on cultivated land throughout the prairie 
and Ozark border region, but much less common in the Ozarka, 
where chiefly near towns or farmhouses. The first arrive in the 
more southern part of the state in the second week of April, excep- 
tionally even in the centra! part (Festus.Jeff'erson Co, April 7 and 
10; St. Louis, April 10 and 14), where they are generally not seen 
before the third week. In northern Missouri the first come pretty 
regularly during the fourth week of the month or a few days 
later, seldom earlier. The bulk of the species docs not come ' 
before the last days of April in the southern, and the first week 
of May in the northern part. Transients are present until after 
the middle of May, sometimes in troops of from 20 to 30, resemb- 
ling Robins somewhat when on wing, or sitting dismally on fences 
along the roads, when kept back by unseasonable weather. 
After getting through with their household duties they withdraw 
from the breeding grounds, much like the Martins, and, like 
them, flock in the evening to common roosts, preferably willow 
thickets along water courses. Many of their haunts arc deserted 
in July, otiicrs in August, when the distribution becomes local and 
changeable, which means that migration has begun and our own 
King birds are joined by others, themselves departing and being 
replaced by others, until in the third week of September the last 
are leaving the state. The last date in eight years at Keokuk, 
according to observations of Mr. E. S. Currier, is September 10, 
1893: at St. Louis, September 12, 1905; at Mt. Carmel, Sep- 
tember 17, 1885; at Monteer, Shannon Co., September 20, 
1903, and at New Haven, October 1, 1902, and October 4, 1903; 
these latter dates exceptionally late. 

447. Tyrannus vehticalir Say. Arkansas Kingbird. 

AfuBcicapa verfiealU. 

Geog. DiHt.—Westcrn North America; breeding from 100th 
meridian westward to the Pacific; north to Assiniboia, Alberta 
and British Columbia; south tlirough Lower California and 
western Mexico to Guatemala in winter. In migration to 
southeastern South Dakota and eastern Nebraska. As a strag- 
gler it has occurred in Iowa, Wisconsin, Maine, New York, 
New Jcreey, Maryland, etc. 
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The only available records of its occurrence in Missouri are 
supplied by Mr, Thaddeus Surber, wiio took one specimen at 
Stotesbury, Vemon Co., April 15, 1894, and by Mr. H. Nehrling, 
who met with the species at Freistatt, Lawrence Co., in the 
early eighties and considered it fairly common. 

*452. Myiarchus crinitus (Linn.). Crested Flycatcher. 

Museieapa crfniia. Tyranrtua crinitus. Great Crested Flycatcher. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, north to New Brunswick, 
southern Quebec, Ontario and eastern Manitoba; west to Minne- 
sota, eastern Nebraska, Kansas, Indian Territory and south- 
western Texas. Migrates tlirough eastern Mexico to Costa Rica, 
Panama and Columbia. 

In Missouri a common summer resident in all parts of the state. 
Originally a denizen of the forest it is changing its habits to con- 
form with the state of civilization and is taking up its abode 
in parks, cemeteriea, groves, wood patches, orchards and even 
in the shade trees of villages and suburbs. Where suitable bird 
boxes are put up, it accepts them for nesting sites, and when the 
indispensable snake skin is wanting it uses paraffine or tissue 
paper to cover its eggs during a temporary absence. The return 
from winter quarters takes place with great regularity during 
the fourth week of April, seldom delayed to the first week in 
May, when the species is usually in full numbers and verj' noisy. 
It departs in fall during the first half of September, the last being 
noticed about September 20 (September 21, 1885 and 1887, 
St. Louis). 

*456. Sayornis phoebb (Linn.). Phoebe. 

Mutcuapa phoebe. Miucicapa fuica. Tyranniis fuscua. Muscitxipa aira. 
Tyrannvia or Musacapa nvnciola. Sayornis fuscus. Bridge-pewee. 
Phoebe-bird. 

Geog. Dist. — From eastern Mexico and Cuba north through 
Eastern United States to Newfoundland and the southern prov- 
inces of Canada, in the interior to 56° 30' lat. ; west to Alberta 
and in the United States to eastern Nebraska, eastern Kansas, 
rarely to Wyoming and Colorado. Breeds from South Carolina 
and Arkansas northwai'd and winters from the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States southward. 

In Missouri a fairly common summer resident, breeding in all 
parts of the state, as far south as the southern border, but more 
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common northward. In the more southern part of the state 
the first Phocbee are heard in the last week of February, not only in 
the southeast, but also in the Ozarks (February 28, 1903, Salem, 
Dent Co., Mr. F. C. Pellet) (February 29, 1904, Monteer, Shannon 
Co., Mr. W. G. Savage). In the neighborhood of St. Louis the 
earliest males arrive on their accustomed stands during the first 
week of March, but often bad weather makes them very miserable 
and tliey liave to waJt from tliree to six and more days for their 
mates to join them, so that it is usually not far from the middle 
of March t)efore the species becomes readily observable in its 
old liaimts. In exceptionally inclement March weather as in 
1906 the Phoebe can not be expected before April, when, in ordi- 
nary seasons, it is laying eggs (first egg March 31, 1903, Monl^ 
gomery City; April 1, 1904, St. Louis). North of latitude 39° 
the absence of uniformity in our March weather is clearly reflected 
in the great diversity in the dates of first arrivals, varying at 
Keokuk between March 6, 1894, and April 2, 1895, in a series 
of observations during thirteen years (1892 to 1904 incl.) by 
Mr. E. S. Currier. Mostly silent and retiring in autumn, their 
departure is not so easily noticed as theirarrival in spring, which 
they announce loudly and with much constancy for hours at a 
time. Temporary conspicuousncss is observable on fine October 
days, which probably means the presence of transient visitant 
resting only for a day or two. The last are noted during the 
second half of October, even in the; more southern part of the 
state. Latest for Keokuk. October 16, 1900: for St. Louis, 
October 27, 1885. 

457. Sayornis saya (Bonap.). Say's Phoebo. 
MiMcicapa saya. Sayornis sayus. 

Geog. Dist. — Western United States from the Pacific to the 
Plains, and from southern Mexico to the Arctic circle. Common 
in western Kansa-s, Nebraska and the Dakotas. Said to extend 
its range eastward. 

Was reported once from Butler, Bates Co., by Mr. Harvey 
Clark in 18S(>, and has occurred in southeastern Nebraska, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Illinois as an accidental visitor. 

459. NuTTAi,!.oiiXisBonEALis (Swains.). Olive-sided Flycatcher. 

Tyrannus borealia. Co'ilnp'in boTealis. 

Geog. Dist. — Breeds fi-om the mountains and northern parts 
oE the United States north to Athabaska and ."outhem Keewatin, 
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and from Nova Scotia to the Pacific. In winter to Central and 
northern South America as far as Peru. 

In Missouri an irregularly, or fairly, common transient visitant 
from the second weeic of May to the first of June (June 2, 1907, 
St. Louis) and in fall from August 20 to the middle of September, 
Most of the notes on this species have been made on the blufi's 
and in the bottoms along the Mississippi River, but it has also 
been met with in the southeast on the St. Francis River, 
in the Ozarks at Galena, Stone Co., and has been reported from 
the western border, Jasper Co., by Mr. Savage. To one who is 
familiar with its habit of perching on the highest tree tops, or 
who is acquainted with its peculiar, far-reaching whist'e, its 
presence cannot easily escape notice especially in spring when, 
retained by cold nights or strong northerly winds, it remains at 
the same place several days. Its stops in autunm seem to be 
shorter and less observable, because so early in the season, 
when the trees arc yet covered with foUage and insects most 
plentiful. 

*461 "CoNTOPUS viRENs (Linn.). Wood Pewee. 

Mjiacicapa virens. Mugcicapa rapax. Muacicapa qtteruia. TyratiTvula 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America; breeds from the Gulf 
coast to Newfoundland and southern Canada; west to Manitoba, 
eastern Nebraska, eastern Kansas, and Texas south to the moun- 
tains of Orizaba. In winter through eastern Mexico and Hon- 
duras to Columbia and Ecuador. 

In Missouri one of the common and most generally distributed 
birds in all kinds of woods, high and low, dry and wet, and, where 
these are wanting, resorting to orchards, parks, cemeteries and 
the larger gardens in towns and suburbs. The first Wood 
Pewees arrive in southeast Missouri as early as April 20, in central 
Missouri April 28, and in the northern tier of counties between 
the 4th and the 12th of May. They leave the state in the latter 
part of September, but stragglers linger into October and the last 
depart between October 8 and 15. Transient visitants, indicated 
by the presence of unusually large numbers, have been noticed 
about the middle of May and in the fourth week of Septemt)er, 
Though the forerunners reach St. Louis at the end of April, the 
sjwcies does not become common and generally distributed 
before the fifth of May and in the more northern part of the 
state before the middle of the month. 
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463. Empidonax flaviventhis B^rd. Yellow-bellied Fly- 
catcher. 

TifTannula flamreniris. 

Geog. Diat. — Eastern North America; breeds from Massachu- 
setts northward to Newfoundland and southern Labrador, and 
west through densely forested regions to Manitoba. In winter 
through eastern Mexico to Panama. 

In eastern Missouri a fairly common transient visitant from May 
5 to June 1 (exceptionally later, as in 1907 to June 4) and from 
August 25 to September 20. There is only one record from 
western Missouri, that of W. E. D. Scott, who toolt a specimen at 
Warrensburg, May 18, 1874. All other observations on the 
species were made along the eastern edge of the state from 
Keoltuk to the southern state line and in the southeast west to 
Carter Co., where Mr. E. S. Woodruff took a specimen at Grandin, 
May 16, 1907. The fact that it has not been reported from 
other localities is no proof that it does not occur, but the species 
easily eludes detection, being late in transit when vegetation 
is already luxuriant and confining itself to dense shrubbery. It 
is most commonly found in tow situations, willow thickets in the 
flood plains and shrublwry along creeks of the bluff region, but 
in the height of migration it is often found in parks and gardens, 
orchards and hedge-raws. Although usually silent, its peculiar 
call-note, different from those of the other eastern members of 
the genus, is sometimes heard toward the end of its stay. 

*4f)5. KMPinoNAX viHESCENS (Vieill.). Green-crestwi Fly- 
catcher, 

Empidonax acaidais. Muscicapa qtierula. Ttfrnnnua aradicus. .^oitdian 
Flycatcher. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern United States, north to southern New 
York and southern Michigan ; west to Nebraska, eastern Kansas 
and Texas. Winters in Central America, Cuba and Yucatan. 

In Missouri a conunon and generally distributed summer 
resident from April 28 to September 25. Of the four species of 
this genus occuiTing in Missoui-i this is by far the most com- 
mon, because found in all parts of the state wherever the axe has 
spared enough trees to leave at least a semblance of a forest. 
Unlike its relatives, the Wood Pewee and Great Crested, the 
Acadian has not yet learned to feel at home anywhere else but 
in the forest itself and, if it does not yiekl soon, general defor- 
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estation will be the death-blow to this and a number of other 
woodland species equally obdurate and inaccessible to civiliza- 
tion. 

•466, Empidonax traillii Aud.. Traill's Flycatcher. 

Afmcicapa traiUii. Empidonax ptmUua traUlii. Empidonax pu»iUu*. 
Little Flycatcher. 

Geog. Dist. — Western North America from Ohio, Illinois and 
Michigan to the Pacific, and from Sitka and the Mackenzie River 
south into Mexico. Winters south of the United States. 

As a fwrly common summer resident the Traill's Flycatcher 
has a peculiar distribution in Missouri. It inhabits the entire 
prairie region of northern and western Missouri, enters the Ozark 
border subregion in Newton, Lawrence and Greene counties, 
and follows the Mississippi River flood plain south at least as far 
as Ste. Genevieve Co. It is not found in the Ozarks nor in the 
lowland of the southeast. In the vicinity of St. Louis it arrives 
with great regularity on the fourth or fifth day of May, seldom 
earlier (April 29, 1884). At Keokuk, May 11, 1902 (Currier). 
It is still numerous in the second week oE September, probably 
joined by transients, but disappears about September 25, rarely 
later (October 4, 1905, St. Louis). Its original haunts are the 
trees bordering rivers, creeks and lakes, or clumps of willows in 
swampy places, but being a quick and wide-awake bird it was 
not slow in accommodating itself to human surroundings and is 
now at liome in city parks and cemeteries, in orchards and the 
fringe of trees and shrubs along frequented country roads. One 
would expect to find a species with such a happy adaptive faculty 
spreading rapidly with deforestation and cultivation, but this has 
not been the case during the past twenty-five years and there is 
no visible increase in tiieir numbei"s, Tlic only explanation for 
this is the careless manner in which they place tiicir nests in 
exposetl pasitions witli no tliouglit of concealment, and the late- 
ness of their nesting, which does not allow a second attempt 
when the first ha.'; been unsuccessful. 

460a. EMpmoNAXTHAiLLiiALNOHUM Brewst. Alder Flycatcher. 

Empidonax pusiiliui traHIH. Empidonax traiUH. TyraaivuB Irailli. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America from New England and 
Newfoundland to Alaska, and in the United States found as far 
west as western Nebraska. Winters in Central America. 
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There is little doubt that this subspecies occurs in our state 
in its passage from summer to winter quaiters and vice versa, 
but it remains to be shown to what extent, since the two sub- 
species camiot be diatinguisiied with certainty without the use 
of compasses. Since the above was written Mr. E. S. Woodruff 
captured a female Flycatcher at Grandin, Carter Co., which 
Dr. J. A. Allen and Dr. Jno. Dwight identified as belonging to 
this subspecies. 

467. Empidonax MINIMUS Baird. I/east Flycatcher. 

Ti/rannula minima, Chebcck. 

Geog. DiRt. — Eastern North America, we.st to Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming, Montana and Alberta; north to Newfoundland, 
Oxford Lalte, Keewatin and Fort Simpson, Mackenzie. Breeds 
from North Carolina, northern Ohio and Indiana, Nebraska and 
Wyoming northward. Winters in Central America and Panama. 

In Missouri a fairly common transient visitant from April 28 
to the third, seldom to the fourth, week of May (June 3, 1907, 
St. Louis). A few days earlier in the eouth (Shannon Co., 
April 24, 1904, W. G. Savage); a few days later in the north 
(April 28 to May 5, Keokuk, E. S. Currier). In fall migration 
from August 24 to the middle of October (October 14, 1885, 
St. Louis; October 20, 1902, Jasper Co., Savage). As Mr. Chas. 
K. Worthen has taken this species during the breeding season at 
Warsaw, 111., it may be found to be a rare breeder in the most 
northern part of Missouri. Mr. T. M. Trippc mentions it as 
breeding in lai'gc numbers in Maha^'ca Co., Iowa, in 1872. 

Suborder Oscines. Song Birds. 

Family Alaudidak. Larks. 

474. Otocorip Ai.PESTRia (Liim.). Horned Lark. 

Al/iuda atpeslrix. Eremophila oipeHrix. Alauiln cormiCa. Eremophila 
rornuta. Shore Lark. Snow Lark. 

Oeog. Di.Bt. — Northea.stem Nortli America, Greenland and 
Old AVorld. In winter south in United States to tlie Carolinas, 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska. 

The statu.s of the different kinds of Ilomeil Larks found in 
Missouri in winter needs fiirtlu'r investigation and corroboration 
of the statement that this subspecies is a winter visitant in the 
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state. Flocks of Homed Larks seen in winter on the Band bars 
of the Mississippi opposite St, Louis were apparently of this 
larger and darker form, Mr. E. S. Currier says that it appears 
in December at Keokuk and is seen off and on until early 
February and that the Prairie Homed Lark seems to be absent 
or scarce during that period. Mr. Sidney S. Wilson gives me 
the following dates for this subspecies at St. Joseph: February 
22, 1896, twenty; Febmary 15, again seen; February 21, 
bulk present; April 4, last; adding that there were a few 
Prairie Homed Larks with them. 

*474b. OrocoRis alpestris praticola Hensh. Prairie 
Homed Lark. 

EremophUa alpettrie pratieola. Prairie Lark. Homed Lark. 

Geog. Dist. — Breeds from eastern Kansas, eastern Nebra^ia 
and Manitoba eastward to New England and eastern Quebec. 
In winter withdrawing from northern re^ons, and extending 
its range to Tuxas, Louisiana, South Carolina, etc. 

In Missouri a fairly common resident in all parts on cultivated 
ground, high and low, not only in the prairie and Ozark border 
region, but in the cleared tracts of the Ozarks themselves and in 
themarshesof the flood plains of the large rivers. Small troops, 
sometimes in company with Lapland Longspurs, wander about 
in searcli of food, resorting to the bare wind-swept hillsides 
when the ground elsewhere is covered with snow. When the 
snow becomes too deep, or when sleet and ice crusts bury every- 
thing, hunger drives them to the farms and highways which they 
follow into villages, towns and cities. They are most conspicuous 
late in Febmary and March, their time of mating and nest- 
building, when their queer song is in the air for many minutes 
at a time, and again when the youngsters are brought to the 
country roads and are taught the advantages of the dust bath. 

[474.k. Otocoris ai-pestris hoyti Bishop. Hoyt's Horned 

Lark.] 

Geog. Dist. — Breeds from Hudson Bay to the Mackenzie 
River and south to Lake Athabasca. Migrates to Nevada, 
Utah, Kansas, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan, casually 
to Ohio and New York. 

As this lately separated large pale subspecies has been taken 
at different places in eastern Nebraska, it may be presumed that 
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it also visits our state in winter and should be looked for especially 
in the northwesern part- 
Family CoRviDAE. Crows, Jaj-s, Magpies, etc. 
Subfamily Garrulinae. Magpies and Jays. 
475. PrcA PICA HUDSONICA (Sab.). American Magpie. 

Corvua pica. Pica kudsonica. Picamelanoleaca. Pica cavdaia hwitonka. 

Gcog. Dist. — Western and northern North America; east to 
Lake Winnipeg, western Nebraska and eastern Colorado; west 
to the Cascade Mountains; in the nortrh through western Assin- 
iboa, Alberta and British Columbia to Alaska; south to western 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. Non-migratory, except in 
the far North. Formerly in winter to Kansas, eastern Nebraska, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan and Ontario, but range and numbers 
are greatly reduced through constant persecution by hunters 
ami ranchmen who consider them a nuisance. 

There is a record by L. W. Corder of Waverly, Mo., one of the 
observers of bird migration, in his report to the Department of 
Agriculture, stating that he saw four Magpies November 1, 
1890, in Saline Co., Mo. Indications are not wanting that Mag- 
pies formerly extended their wanderings, at least in some winters, 
as far south as Missouri. Mr. Heiser of Keokuk has a mounted 
specimen which he shot many years ago in winter near the 
Dcs Moines River not far from the state line. Audubon men- 
tions in his journal two caged Magpies at Fort Croghan, near 
the present site of Onmha, May 10, 1843, said to have been caught 
in nooses by th« legs. In 1885, Mr. G. S. Agersborg of Alda, 
southeastern South Dakota, writes (Auk vol. 2, p. 282): "This 
biRl, which was formerly very common here in winter, frwiuent- 
ing trappers' cauips and farmyards, has within the last four 
years entirely disappeared." It is said to have been taken in 
.Shawnee Co., eastern Kansas, in October (Snow, 1873). 

*477. Cyanocitta cristata (Linn.). Blue Jay. 

Ci/rrun crixtatus. Garrulus crislatvs. Cyaiiurus (Twfaftis. Jay Bird. 

Geog. Dist. — Ka.stem North America to western Nebraska 
and western Manitoba, and from the Ciulf to Newfoundland 
and Hudson Bay : northwestward to Athabasca River and Al- 
berta. Winters from tiie Northwei^t Territories and Cape 
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Breton Island southward to the Gulf coast, but most of them 
withdraw from our northern states and even from Missouri. 

A common summer resident in all parts of Missouri, more 
abundant in villages and towns than in the forest. Also a fairly 
common winter resident, and a very numerous transient visitant 
in spring and fall. The regular passage through our state of 
large numbers of Blue Jays from summer to winter quarters and 
vice versa is of special interest, because performed in daytime, 
showing us how land birds wander. Contrary to some theories 
these Blue Jays do not follow certain highways, as for instance 
the flood plain of the Mississippi River, but many minor routes 
amounting almost to a broad front. It is true that many flocks 
follow each other over the very same ground, resting on the same 
trees and crossing the Missouri River at the very same point, 
but there are such routes in every coimty of the state. The 
route along the Mississippi River bluffs and bottom may be one 
of the most frequented, but routes do not necessarily follow any 
river and lead straight across the hills of the Ozarks. The 
migration of northbound Blue Jays begins in some years as 
early as April 11, but usually after the 20th and becomes brisk 
toward the end of the month, continuing through the first week 
of May, but ceases after the 10th or 12th of the month. At 
this time even the last of our own birds, those of the second 
year, are paired and building. 

In fall south bound flocks pass from the beginning of the 
fourth week in September to the middle of October. Flocks are 
of variable size, from 20 to 60 birds, and are on wing chiefly in 
the forenoon between eight and eleven, in spring between six 
and ten, less often in the afternoon between three and five. 
Tliey are perfectly silent when flying, but when alighting are 
greeted by our resident Blue Jays, and a great noise results. 
Though only a small percentage of our summer residents are 
true permanent residents, those that have spent the winter away 
from home have all returned before the last northcrnei-s pass 
through. Blue Jays cannot stand much zera and below zero 
weather; they freeze the toes badly in severe winters, learning 
thereby a lesson which they bear well in mind the following fall, 
leaving early. The more exposed woods are largely deserted 
when the trees are bare early in November and do not become 
populatetl again before the winter is over. 'Hiis is indeed a very 
unstable time, oscillating between the middle of February and the 
middle of April. After an unusually cold late winter, as that of 
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1906, when we had the coldest March in history with an average 
temperature of 33°, i. e., ten degrees below the lowest average in 
thirty years, Blue Jays did not become common at their breeding 
stands before the middle of April, In exceptionally mild winters 
old pairs have announced their return in the middle of February. 
In ordinary seasons the first nest* are finished early in April 
and when the northern transients and birds of the second year 
appear on the scene, our birds, occupied with domestic duties 
and therefore quiet and retiring, contrast sharply with the 
bustling, restless troops. In June and early July we sometimes 
see them feed grown young and build again at the same time, 
which means that tliey intend to breed a second time. By the 
middle of July the birds of the first brood are fully grown and 
have begun to play a conspicuous part as noise makers in the 
otherwise quiet woods. Throughout August and September 
to the middle of October there is no species of birds more promi- 
nent, oftener seen or heard, than the Blue Jay. After September 
21, they are more i-estleas tlian before and it becomes evident 
that some change is going on ; some days they are quiet and few, 
then again noisy and numerous, Aftor the first of November 
we have to go to the sheltered river bottoms and to tlie heavily 
wooded southoft.«t, if we want to .'oe them} in larger numbers or 
noisy troops; those that stay near their breeding ground.^ are 
then quiet and circumspect, though for reaj^ons of security and 
provender frequenting tlie environs of human habitations and 
therefore appearing more numerous than they really are. 

Subfamily Corvidae. Crows. 

*48(j. Couvijs c'oiiAX siNU.^TUs (Wagl.). American Raven. 

Corvut eiiuuilus. Corvui caccdotl. Corvim mrax. Corvu* carnirarug. 
Mpxiraii Itavpn. 

Geog. Dist. — Western United Statc-J, Mexico, Guatemala, 
northern Honduras; cast to southern Indiana, southern Illinois, 
Missouri, Ncbra-;ka, Kansas, Wyoming and Colorado. Now 
ran' or extinct in all settled parts east of the Rocky Mountains. 

In Missouii foriiicrly a permanent resident nesting on the cliffs 
along the rivers. Audubon mentions seeing several Ravens, 
May 7, 1843, near the northeast corner of the state. Prince of 
Wied met with tSieni near the same place, May 1, 18.33. Dr. 
Hoy has the Raven in his list, made in 1S54 in western Missouri, 
and Dr. J. A. Allen found it "apparently common" in 1872. 
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From the cliffs in the vicinity of New Haven they disappeared 
in 1881 according to Dr. A. F. Eimbeck. The last record of 
their breeding in Missouri comes from Hahatonlta, Camden Co., 
where Mr. Philo W. Smith, Jr. secured five eggs, slightly incu- 
bated, April 5, 1901. He writes; "The nest was about one mile 
from Hahatonka on a shelf of rock, a mere platform of sticks, 
with strips of bark, com husks, a little hair, etc. There were as 
near as I could judge about six pairs of birds. I think this is 
the same colony of Ravens that nested a few years before near 
Vienna on the Gasconade and which I made two unsuccessful 
trips to locate." 

[486a. CoRvus corax principalis Ridgw. Northern Raven.] 

Conrtii corax. Cormu corax var, eamivorut. Corvw carnivont*. Ameri- 

Geog. Dist. — Arctic and Borea! provinces of North America; 
south to western and northern Washington, Great I^akes, New 
England and higher Alleghanies. According to Mr. R. Ridgway 
the status of the Ravens breeding east of the Great Plains and 
south of the Great Lakes has, for lack of material, not been fully 
determined. It is possible that they form the connecting link 
and may therefore be placed in either of the two subspecies. 

Mr. M. P. Lientz of Fayette, Howard Co., reported to the 
Department of Agriculture in the early eighties that the Raven 
was once numerous but then rare. Mr. W. E. Praeger writes, 
that there is a specimen in the collection of Mi'. Heiser, druggist 
at Keokuk, which was shot many years ago near Hamilton, Ills,, 
opposite Keokuk. On October 23, 1892, Mr. F. M. Woodruff 
of the Chicago Academy of Science took a typical example of this 
subspecies at Meredosia, III., less than fifty miles from our state 
line. 

♦488- CoHvus BRACHYRHY.vcHos C. L. Brchm. .'Vmcrican 
Crow. 
Corma amerieaniis. Conrua corone. Cotvuk frugivoms. Crow. 

Geog. Dist. — North America to southern border of United 
States {except Florida in summer); north to Newfoundland 
and Magdalen Islands, Nelson River and lower Anderson River. 

In Missouri a common resident on all cultivated land, but 
shunning deep forests and therefore rare in the Ozarks and the 
southeast. Constant warfare with gun and poison has greatly 
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thinned its ranks during the last twenty years. We still call it 
a common summer resident, only because its size, color and mode 
of living in the open make it possible that not a single individual 
escapes notice. A like number of a small, plain colored, secretive 
species would constitute one of our rarest breeders. Lately their 
killing for millinery purposes has been openly recommended 
by newspapers as a source of revenue, and whenever the pleasure 
of killing can be made remunerative devotees arc not lacking. 
As a winter resident the Crow is still numerous, but not nearly as 
much as Eormerlj'. There are many winter roosts, large and small, 
scattered over the state. Formerly when St. Louis dumped alt 
its refuse and garbage into the Mississippi, the roost on Arsenal 
Island opposite the southern part of the city was one of the most 
frequented in the whole country. Hundred.s of thousands assem- 
bled there in some winters, chiefly in Novemt)er and December, 
until the closing of the river drove most of them farther south 
he\ovf the mouth of tlie Ohio where the Mississippi never closes. 
As long as the river was open the Crows were not in want of 
provisions even when the ground wa** buried under snow.and it 
was a spiHitacle never to be forgotten to see hundi'cdsof crows 
dotting the icy shore or drifting down on huge cakes of ice, all 
eagerly looking out for floating morsi'li* which they picked up 
cleverly and carried to the shore. TIkjsc that had drifted down 
Ear enough came Hying back low above the water, to take another 
floating position higher up. All together they made a most ani- 
mated picture. When little or no snow was on the ground, 
a state of affairs whicli may he called the rule in our region, Crows 
ha*l no difiicuty in finding cnougii to eat, Jjut they had to go many 
miles for it and visit fields and woods and pastures and sundry 
places in search of mice and carrion, waste grain and insects, 
dead or alive, and setiis of all kinds, aconis and whatever is scat- 
tered about. Crows are onmivoriis and most beneficial scav- 
engers in their winter hatmts. They began to come to the island 
roost early in S<'pteinber, and real migration set in early in 
OctolxT with steadily increasing numljcfs until the middle of 
Noveiiibei", when aVxiut the maxinnun fret[ucncy was reached 
and maintained until either iee and snow sliut off their food supply 
or mild anil o]>en weather awakened the desire to return to their 
sunnner liome. All through fall and in moderately cold weather in 
winter, the Crows spent the nights [H'lx-hed ten to fifteen feet above 
the firoimil in the willow thicket of the island, but when the cold 
became intense thi'v deserted the willows entirely and spent the 
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nights on the snow-covered sand bank in front of the willow 
thicket and exposed to the fierce northwest and north wind. 
When they had gone in the early morning, every bird had 
left the imprint of its body in the form of a light de- 
pression in the snow with a hole in front made by the bill 
and a few heaps of excreta on the opposite side, showing the bird 
had spent all night in that position, always with the head turned 
toward the wind, letting the wind sweep over its back, but keeping 
the feet from freezing. The exodus from the roost In the early 
morning and the influx in the afternoon was always a source of 
great delight to the lover of animated Nature as it is one of the 
most imposing siglits imaginable. The Crow with all its real 
and alleged faults would be sadly missed by all who have the 
gift of looking above dollars and cents in the search of happiness 
and find it in the admiration of animated Nature, not a small 
part of which we owe to this graceful, interesting ornament of 
any and every sort of landscape. 

491. NuciFRAGA COLUMBIANA (Wils.). Clarke's Nutcracker. 

Cortmt adumbianug. Picicorvus cotumbUinus. Clarke's Crow. 

Gcog. Dist. — Coniferous forests of western North America 
from New Mexico, Arizona and northern Lower California to 
northwestern Alaska. Accidental in South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas. 

In vol. 12 of the Auk Mr. John A. Bryant of Kaasas City, 
Mo., reports the capture of a fine adult bird killed about October 
28, 1894, four miles east of Kansas City. The Arkansas record 
is from Earl, Crittendon Co., less than twenty miles from the 
Mississippi River and eighty miles south of our state line; the 
bird was taken April 1, 1891. The Kansas record is from Mar- 
shall Co., in the northeastern part of the state, August 13, 18S8. 
There is also a record from Omaha, Neb., and another from Alda 
in southeastern South Dakota, October, 1883, but all should 
be considered purely accidental visitants. 

Family Ictkridae. Blackbirds, Orioles, etc. 
*494, DoLicHONi'X ORYzrvoRus (Linn.). Bobolink. 

Fringilla oryzivoTa. Emberua orytivora. B«edbird. Ricebird. 

Geog. Dist.— Eastern North America; west to Utah, northeasts 
em Nevada, Idaho and southeastern British Columbia; gnorth 
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to 40° lat. on the Atlantic coast and to 52° lat. in the interior. 
Breeds from Pennsylvania, northwestern West Virginia, central 
Ohio, central Indiana, northern Illinois, northern Missouri, 
Nebraska and Utah northward. Migrates tlirough West Indies, 
Yukatan, Central America to South America as far as Paraguay, 
southern Brazil, Bolivia, etc., also Galapagos and Bermudas. 

In Missouri the Bobolink is a fairly common transient visitant 
througliout the state, except the heavily wooded parts, though 
not an entire stranger even in the narrow valleys of the Ozarks. 
In fact the numbers which pass through Missouri are much larger 
tlian it would api>ear to those not initiated, because they arc not 
scattered broadca^ over the territory, but migrate in small 
flocks and visit only certain favorite meadows in which they 
are easily overlooked when feeding silently on the ground. 
The forerurmers, usually males, appearing in the last week of 
April, are sometimes kept back by adverse weather several 
days, but the bulk of the species passc! through when the weather 
is not as changeable as earlier in the season, thus permitting 
a rapid advance without long stoji-overs. The largest flocks 
are mot with the second and third weeks of May; at first mostly 
males are seen, then mixed flocks, and at last flocks in which 
the females predominate. In some years all arc gone soon after 
the middle of May, in others not before the last of the month. 
The noticing of their pa-^sage in autunm is still more a matter 
of initiation than that of their spring migration. In spring there 
are always moments when the whole or part, of the flock fly 
up from their breeding grounds, alight in a ti-ec and give expR'S- 
sion to their feelings by an outburst of music; or musically 
inclined individuals pass by, going north, singing as they go. 
In autunm music is heard only very exceptionally and just as 
rarely do we see a male partly clothed in its summer dress; 
the fa.«hion at this time is the conventional traveling dress, in 
which it easily i)a-<.ses for something else. It is the peculiar 
"pink, pink" that betrays its presence when, high in air, it is 
passing south, or changing from its feeding grounds in the fields 
beyond the bluffs to the common roost in the grasses of the 
niai-sh, whore it spends the nights in company with different 
kinrls of Swallows and marsh loving members of the Blackbird 
family, August 20 is about the time when the marshes of 
northern Missouri seethe Bobolinks flock in at night to roast, 
and it takes the sfK-cies a whole month to lca^'e that part of the 
country, the last date for St. Charles Co. being September 24. 
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Records of its breeding are few and we must for the present 
consider the species a rare summer resident in northern Missouri 
only. Mr. Currier knows of its nesting in Clark Co. in 1897, and 
Mr. Parker saya it breeds in Montgomery Co. Professor -I. W. 
Kilpatrick reported the Bobolink as a rare summer resident in 
1885 at Fayette, Howard Co. In Mr. Lynds Jones' list of 
birds seen June 29, 1900, on hia way through northern Missouri 
from La Plata, Macon Co., to Kansas City, i. e., south of 40° 
lat., the Bobolink has found a place. Trippe in his list of 
birds of Decatur Co., Iowa, just across the state line, says of 
it: "Breeds locally." 

♦495. MoLOTHRUs ATER (Bodd.). Cowbird. 

Emberita ■pecorit. Ictentt pecoris. Molothrut ptcoria. FTingiUa ambigua 

Geog. Dist. — North America, except portions of Pacific coast; 
north to about lat. 49° in the East, and to 55* in the interior; 
west to British Columbia, Washington, Oregon, Nevada and 
southeastern California. Breeds from Georgia, Louisiana and 
Texas (San Antonio and Houston) northward and winters from 
the Southern States southward to Yucatan. 

In Missouri a common summer resident on all cultivated land 
throughout the state, even in the valleys of the Ozarks, but 
avoiding deep woods and therefore rather rare in some of the 
southern counties and in the southeast. A few winter in the 
state, not only from St. Louis southward, but in mild winters 
also in the northern part, as reported by Mrs. Mustek from 
Mt. Carmel, Audrain Co., December 25-28, 1884, and January 21 
and 24, 188(), and by Mr.M. P. Lientz from Linwood, January 
30, 1889 and January 8, 1890. The very first Cowbirds come in 
the company of Rcdwinps about the first of March, but are easily 
overlooked as they do not appear in their old haunts, staying 
with the host of Redwings in the mai-shes. As is the case with 
all other March arrivals, the dates of first Cowbirds vary greatly 
with the weather from the second week of Mareh to the first week 
of April. The bulk of the species generally does not come before 
the first or second week of April and in the more northern part 
before the second or thiixl week. It is usually not far from April 
1 when the first male Cowbird announces from a trectop that he 
is back again at his old stand and ready for mischief, but it is 
a week or more before he gets a chance to court. After the 
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females have arrived in force by tlie middle of April the species 
becomes for nearly two months one of the most conspicuous, 
especially in the morning hours, when its call note is in the air 
everywhere, its song is coming from the treetops, and restless 
troops of excited males and females follow or chase each 
other, the males usually in the majority. The Cowbird is one 
of the most social birds and even during the period of mating 
and oviposition troops of from 20 to 30 are seen in the evening 
going to the common roost in the river bottom. These troops 
arc joined by the young ones as soon as they can dispense with 
the care of their foster-parents. Together they visit pastures 
and stubble fields, roaming more and more as the season advances, 
until, in September, migration begins and many of their summer 
haunts are deserted. The willow thickets covering the shores 
and islands of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers offer safe 
retreats to migrants of all kinds and thither large flocks of 
wandering Cowbirds repair in the evening to spend the night in 
company with Crackles, Martins and others. In October they 
join the different kinds of blackbirds in the marshes, where the 
thickly tangled weeds and grasses offer warmer quarters than 
the willows along the rivei-s. Not many Cowbirds are with us 
after the first of November, but as in early spring, a few stay with 
the Redwings until real winter drives them farther south. Much 
has been written about the damage done by the Cowbird's 
parasitic habit, but no hypothesis has ever been offered as to the 
origin of this peculiar habit. Ten years ago the author published 
the following conjecture in "Science," new series, vol. 5, no. 
109, on the " Origin of Parasitism in the Cowbii-d." "Repro- 
ductive parasitism, as we find it in the Cowbird, is such a rare 
exception to the rule among higher animals, where parental 
affection is highly developed, that it never cea^^es to be an object 
of speculation as to its ori^n. There are two peculiarities 
for which our Cowbird is renowned: the one which gives him 
his scientific name Molothrus, a parasite; the other which causes 
him to be called Cowbini, his strong attachment to grazing 
animals especially honses and cattle. Now, should there not be 
a connection between these two traits? Nobody would think 
that the habit of following horses and cattle has been formed 
since the introduction of these animals by the white man. 
Its Indian name Buffalo-bird was certainly no misnomer and it 
can hardly be tpa'stioiied that for ages the buffalo, or American 
bison, was tbe animal which, in the economy of our Cowbird, 
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played the part now taken by the domestic animals. The dis- 
tribution of the one coincides in the main with that of the other, 
except that in recent years the Cowbird has extended its range 
to follow domesticated cattle. A few years ago the bison roamed 
over the greater part of eastern North America from the Atlantic 
to the Rocky Mountains, in suitable places, and it was not until 
the last century that it became exterminated in the territory 
east of the Mississippi River. But the habits of the Cowbird 
were probably formed before the bison and the Red Man were on 
the scene, since some species in southern South America have 
similar traits. The (jowbird, like all other Icteridae, have their 
origin in South America, and of the twelve species and sub- 
species known, only three enter the United States. Not all the 
species are parasitic; of some we do not know the mode of re- 
production, but Molothrus badius of Argentine, Paraguay 
and Bolivia builds its nest and rears its young like other birds, 
and there was undoubtedly a time when Molothrus aier did the 
same. 

"Wc knowthat fossil remains of horses, not much unlike ours, 
are found abundantly in the deposits of the most recent geo- 
logical age in many parts of America from Alaska to Patagonia. 
It was probably at that period that the Cowbird acquired the 
habit of accompanying the grazing hei-ds, which were wandering 
continually in search of good pasture, water and shelter, in their 
seasonal migrations and movements to escape their enemies. 
As the pastoral habit of the bird became stronger, it gave rise 
to the parasitic habit, simply because, in following the roving 
animals, the bird often strayed from home too far to reach its 
nest in time for the deposition of the egg, and, being hard, 
pressed had to look about for another bird's nest whcre-in to lay 
the egg. 

"After the acquisition of the roving habit it is not difficult to 
imagine that such cases occurred quite often, especially when 
with the change of climate both, birds and mammals, spread more 
and more into the temperate regions, where the spring move- 
ments of the grazing animals fell together with the bird's breeding 
time. By a combination of favorable circumstances this new 
vay of reproduction proved successful, and the parasitic off- 
spring became more and more numerous. In the course of time 
the art of building nests was lost, the desire to incubate entirely 
gone, paternal and conjugal affection deadened, antl parasitism 
had become a fixed habit." 
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*497. Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus (Bonap.)- Yellow- 
headed Blackbird. 

Icterus xa/UhocejAalus. Agtiai-us xanthocephiUits. lelerw kierwxpluiiiu. 

XanihocephaltM uMrocephalut. 

Geog, Dist, — Western North America, east to western Missouri, 
northeastern Illinois, southern Wisconsin, northwestern Indiana, 
northern Minnesota, Manitoba and Keewatin ; north to Atha- 
basca and southern British Columbia. Breeds from northern 
Mexico northward locally throughout its range and winters from 
Louisiana and Texas southward through most of Mexico. 
Accidental stragglers in Eastern United States, Cuba and 
Greenland. 

In Missouri the Yellow-headed Blackbird has been foimd breed- 
ing west of a line drawn from the northeast to the southwest 
comer of the -state. Mr. Ed, S. Currier took three sets of e^s 
in Clark Co., May 28, 1895. I found several pairs, June 19, 1906, 
at Renick's Lake, Saline Co.; W. E. D. Scott gives the species 
as breeding in Johnson Co. in 1874 and Mr. H. Nehrling found it 
breeding in the eighties at Sarcoxie in Jasper Co. Its breeding 
range was formerly more extended eastward, as Dr. A. F. Eimbeck 
knows of its breeding in the vicinity of Now Haven, where he says 
it arrived in March and remained until November (November 
3, 1903; November 6, 1902.) As a transient visitant it is well 
known in western Missouri and seems to have been quite common 
formerly. Prince of Wied mentions it on three days between 
Leavcnwortli and the northwest comer of Missouri, April 22 and 
27, 1833, wlien he speaks of flocks of it, and again on his retum, 
May 18, 1834, Audubon and Harris met it near the northwest 
comer, May 9, 1843, and Dr. E, Coucs found it at Fort Leaven- 
worth. Mr. Pi'icr gives it as a fairly common transient visitant 
at Appleton City, St, Claire Co., in 1906, and there are several 
migration rei)orts from Jasper, Vernon and Jackson Counties 
witli dates varying from the last of March to the tenth of May. 
From St. Louis southward it must fc>e regarded as a rare stra^ler, 
but was obser\'ed at Old Orohai-d. In St. Charles Co. it has 
jvpeatedly been found singly or a few togc;thcr with troops of 
Redwings. It is also reported from Audrain Co., May 15, 1885, 
by Mrs. Musick, an<i has oceiuTetl at Warsaw and Keokuk as 
an irregular visitor. 
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*498. Agblaius phokniceus (Linn.). Red-winged Blackbird. 
Agdaett» jihoenkeui. leteme phoeaUeua. Sturnvt prtdatoritu. Swamp 
Blackbird. 

Geog. Dist, — Eaatcm United States and more southern British 
Provinces, except Gulf coast and Florida; west to eastern base 
of Rocky Mountains. Breeds tliroughout its range and winters 
from southeastern Nebraska, central Illinois, Indiana, southern 
New Jersey, southward. 

In Missouri a common summer resident in all open districts, 
on wet meadows in the valleys of the Ozarks, on the open swamps 
of the southeast, in the marshes of the floodplains as well as 
throughout the prairie region north and west, but always near 
water. The floodplain of the Mississippi is certainly the great 
thoroughfare for countless millions of different kinds of black- 
birds, by far the most numerous of which is the Redwing. The 
thickly matted marsh grasses offer excellent shelter at night and 
the com shocks on adjacent Eanns keep them from starv- 
ing when nothing better can be had. As far north as St. 
Charles Co. Redwings are loath to leave in winter and small 
troops either of this species or of the lately separated north- 
em subspecies may be seen in the coldest months. Unusual 
rigor may drive them farther south for a few weeks, but 
they are back again with the first warm sjiell. Soon after 
the middle of February migration begins in earnest, the 
vanguard spreading over southern and central, sometimes 
even over northem, Missouri before the first of March. After 
this first advance there is often a lull until the middle of March 
when the great host reaches the state in immense flocks of north- 
bound transients. At the same time the first old males take up 
their favorite perches and announce that they intend to occupy 
them again the coming season. With the wonted vicissitudes of 
the season migration drags through April and nearly to the middle 
of May, troops of females forming the rear guard after the main 
amiy has departed ami probably reached the northeni home. 
In the meantime the ranks of our summc'r residents have filled 
up, the females have at la-st joined their long-suffering mates, 
courting is going on with much show and ado until toward the 
end of May domestic considerations bid them be reserved and 
cautious. When the young are grown they join the parent.s in 
roving over the country in search of favorite dishes and secure 
roosting places, Hying daily many miles to the willow thickets in 
the river bottoms or the Spartina stretches in the marshes. 
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Early in October migration from the north begins to get brisk, 
reaching its maximum about the middle of the month, when on 
some days enormous masses congregate in the marshes, pouring 
in from different directions in perfect streams for an hour before 
sunset. An equally grand spectacle greets the beholder in the 
early morning, when tiiey leave the marsh in compact columns 
diverging in different directions. While after the first of Novem- 
ber the main body of the invading army has departed, enough are 
left to the end of the month to fill with marvel and surprise the 
tyro in the marsh. 

498d, Agelaius PHOLNrcBus kortis Ridgw. Thick-billed Red- 
wing. 

Nortliern Red-wing. 

Geog. Dist.— Breeding range : Athabasca, Mackenzie and other 
interior districts of British America. Dui'ing migration the Great 
Plains from eastern base of Rocky Mountains to Manitoba, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Indian Territory, western Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and southward to Arizona and western Texas. 

According to the gcogiaphic range a part of the incalculable 
numbers of Redwings which pass through Missouri in spring and 
fall must belong to this subspecies, which is decidedly larger 
with a shorter and thicker bill. Specimens were taken at 
Burlington, la., October 12 and 13, 1895; Monana Co.. la., 
October 14,1884; BlucLakc, Ia.,October22, 1884; inHendcrson 
Co., 111., March 12, 1893, and in Kentucky, December 15, 1894. 

*501. Stuknklla ma(jn.\ (Linn.). Meadowlark. 

Alauda niagna. Slurmis Ituimicianus. Stuniella Iwloi'iciana. 

Geog. Dist.— Eastern North America, north to Ontario, rarely 
to Quebec an<l the Maritime Provinces, and Minnesota: west to 
western Iowa, eastern Kansas, Indian Territory. Winters occa- 
sionally in the northern states, but generally from Kentucky and 
Virginia southward to the Gulf. 

In Missouri a common summer H'sitlerit in all open districts, 
therefore most pl(>ntiful in the prairie and Ozark border regions, 
sc&rc.e in tlie Ozarks and the southeast, and apparently entirely 
ri'placed by the Western Meadowlark in the northwest corner 
of tlie state. Some remain with us in winter and many more 
wouUi probably ilo so if ])ermitte(l, but Meadowlarks are con- 
sidered game birds and few succeed in living through winter. 
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The new game law of 1905 protects the species, and it is our hope 
that this will have a beneficial effect, as the number of summer 
residents and transients has been greatly reduced. The first 
Meadowlarks return to Missouri with great regularity during the 
first weelc of March, exceptionally in February or in the second 
week of March ; the bulk comes between the 10th and the 18th, 
exceptionally later, as March 31, 1906, Troops of transients 
are with us until the last week in April and again from'the last 
week of September to the last week of Octoljer. After quail 
shooting begins November 1, Meadowlarks get scarce, and by 
the end of the month only winternumbers, i. e.,very few, are left. 

*501b, Sturnella magna neqlecta (Aud.). Western Meadow- 
lark. 

SturaeUa negUda. Sturnella tudomciana. 

Geog. Dist. — Western United States, southwestern British 
Provinces and northwestern Mexico; east to Manitoba, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa, northern Missouri, Indian Territory and 
Texas. 

The prairie region of Missouri is undoubtedly one of the best 
fields for the study of the relationship of the two forms of Stumdla, 
magna and magna Tieglecta. The true Eastern Meadowlark 
occurs throughout southern Missouri to the exclusion of the 
true Western except in migration, when typical neglecla are 
regular transient visitants along our western border. Typical 
Eastern Meadowlarks occur as sununer residents throughout 
northern Missouri except the northwest corner, where, in the 
region of Langdon, Atchison Co., only tpyical Western were ob- 
served in Juno 1906. Together with the true Eastern, true West- 
em breed in Nodaway Co., the next county east of Atcliison 
Co. Mr, B. M. Stigall of Kansas City, who became acquainted 
with the Western in Colorado, writes that during June and July 
1900, which he sjient at Marj-ville, Nodaway Co., Mo., he heard 
both, magna and neglecta, singing in the same fieki. How 
far eastwanl the true Western is found breeding has not been 
determined, but, together with the true Eastern Meadowlark, 
forms occur which cannot properly be placed with either one of 
the suljspccies because intei'mcdiate. They are found as far 
cast as the counties bordering the Mississippi and as far south 
as Montgomery and St. Charles counties, Tlie typical Western 
rarely straggles as far east as St. Louis Co, where it was only 
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once met with at Old Orchard, in the apring 1896, remaining a 
few days singing gloriously. 

The question whether the two forms, St. magna and negleda, 
are true species or subspecies still awaits solution, reqtairing 
extensive field work, but offering an excellent opjmrtunity for 
profitable study, Mr. J. A. Allen was the first to observe in 1867 
"that the Meadowlarks of northern Illinois differed in song 
quite markedly from their relations in the eastern United States, 
the departure being in the direction of that of var. neglecla," 
(See Mem. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. vol. 1, pt. 4, 1868, pp. 496, 
497). Dr. Elliott Coues in his Birds of the North-west, 1877, 
writes: "At the edge of the western prairies St. magna begins to 
shade into var. neglecla, which reaches its maximum departure 
on the dry central plains." and again: "The case of Stumella 
magna negleda is settled ami explained ; magna, shades directly 
into negleda. The change is imperceptibly effected." In vol, 
5 of the Nuttall Bull., 1880, Mr. W. J. McGec of Fariey, la,, 
writes: "I saw several individuals (notably one near Rudd, 
Floyd Co.), which I was totally imablc to satisfactorily identify 
with either S. magna or S. negteeta, cither by markings, habits, 
attitude or voice. They secmeil to hold an intermediate position, 
in all characters, between the best marked extremes." The 
well-known author of "The Story of the Birds," Mr. James New- 
ton Ba.ikctt, of Mexico, Mo., who was the first to call the attention 
of ornithologists to the hybrid song of Meadowlarks in northern 
Missouri (Auk, vol. 13, p. 258, 1890) writes me: "There can be 
no iloubt about the inter-grading of the two kinds. I have 
had several correspondents to confirm this — especially from Iowa 
and Minnesota." 

In his "Study of the Genus Stumella," Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist. vol. 13, 1900, Mr. Frank M. Chapman makes the following 
instructive remarks in regard to the seiLsonal change in color and 
pattern: "The fact that Meadowlarks ha^'c only a [Kist-nuptial 
molt and that when the breeding sea-ion arrives, wear and fading 
have deprived their plumage of its most characteristic colors 
and markings, greatly complicates the study of their relation- 
ships. The fall molt is concludetl in Seiitember and from that 
month until January there is not sufficient change in plumage 
to interfere with the proper identification of s]»ecimens. After 
Jatmary, however, fading and wear often so alter a bird's appear- 
ance that its identity camiot be determined with certainty. 
It follows, therefore, that the different characters of these birds 
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are best exhibited in the fall and are least apparent in the 
breeding season, an unfortunate condition of affairs as every 
systematist will readily recognize." Of a specimen in the col- 
lection of the Biology Survey, a male taken July 13 at Golden 
City, Mo. , he writes: " S. magna apparently approaching 
negltxta, but in too worn plumage to be satisfactorily detennined." 
And of a young bird taken at the same place on the same day: 
"Apparently intermediate, the central tail-feathers abnormally 
marked with white." What Mr. Chapman says of the song is 
highly interesting: "Some advocates of thn specific distinctness 
of the eastern and western Mcadowlarks have attached much 
importance to the marked and well-known differences in the 
songs of these birds, and while these differences are doubtless 
of value in making field identifications, they should not, I think, 
be given importance by the systematist. Song is largely if 
not wholly an uninherited character and is subject to great 
individual and geographical variation. In both magna and 
neglecta this statement is usually well illustrated by the wide 
range of variation occurring in their rcspeetive songs. Dozens 
of strikingly different songs of neglecta have been recorded, 
its vocal powers have been described as being a 'husky whistle' 
and as excelling those of the Nightingale; and while this differ- 
ence is no doubt partially in the ear of the hearer, it nevertheless 
attests a wide range of variability. Similar differences are to 
be observed in the eastern Mcadowlarks." Speaking of a series 
of specimens from southern Texas, Mr. Chapman says: "There 
can be no doubt that they prove the complete intcrgradation of 
magna and neglecta. Whether this intergradation is geograph- 
ical, that is, correlated with climatic conditions, or whether it 
is due to the interbreeding of typical examples of magna with 
typical examples of neglecta, can only be determined by farther 
field work." 

Mr. Chapman's jiapcr conclude? with the following very ac- 
ceptable theory: "Assuming that Mcadowlarks originated in 
the humid tropics, we have, as tli<; ancestral form, a dark bird, 
which, spreading northward along the coast anil over the Mexican 
tablelands, retained its dark colors in humid re^ons and ac- 
quired a paler color in arid regions. If the assumption of the 
origin of both birds from a common ancestor be accepted and if 
their geographical intergradation at the southern limits of the 
range of neglecta be established, we are then in a position to 
explain their apparent association as species in the more northern 
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part ot their range, on the ground that while their ranges ori^- 
nally diverged like forks of a Y, the ends have finally come 
together, not as geographical intergrades, but as two fojrms, 
both of which have occupied the region where they are found 
associated at so recent a date that neither shows the effect of 
the climatic conditions under which it lives, but exhibits the 
characters earlier acquired. 

"In the Mississippi Valley, therefore, we have the apparent 
anomoly of two geographical races or subspecies of the same 
species breeding at the same place, and, occasionally associated 
with them, are certain intermediate specimens showing in vary- 
ing degrees the characters of both extremes. Since it is out of 
question to suppose tlrnt the same environment could produce 
three phases of the same species at the same place, that is, 
neglecUt, moffna, and intennediates between the two, we can 
only suppose that such connecting specimens are not geograph- 
ical intnrgi'ades but the results of a union between neglecta and 
magna. In fact, loosely speaking, these connecting specimens 
would hi', termed hybrids, but, accepting as a definition of this 
word "the offspring of animals of different species," it is evident 
that in a strict sense it cannot be applied to these intermediates, 
which are in the progeny of parents not specifically distinct." 

[501c. Btl'hxella magn.\ .mioatula Bangs. Southern Mea- 

dowlark.] 

Geog. Dist. — Southern United States from Florida to Ijouis- 
iana, nortli to southeastern Illinois and southwestern Indiana 
within the limits of the Austroriparian or Lower Austral life- 
zone. 

This smaller and darker subspecies should be looked for in 
our southeastern counties. 

*500. kTiviirs si'fRirs (Linn.). Orchard Oriole. 

Oriulua spuriiix. Orxohm mutatui, WUm. 

Geog. Dist. — ^Eastem United States, bn^eding from soutliern 
Texas and northern Florida north to Connecticut, southern New 
York, southern Ontario, southern Michigan, southern Wis- 
consin, central Minnesota and South Dakota; west to 100° 
meridian. In winter to Mexico, Central America and nortiiern 
Colombia, Cidia. 

In Missouri one of our Tuost common and generally distributed 
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summer residents, originally inhabiting the timber along water 
courses, but now taking to orchards, gardens and even the shade 
trees around houses and the streets of towns and cities. It is one 
of the commonest species in the Ozarks, wherever there is a 
settlement, on the ridges as well as in the valleys. The first 
come to southern Missouri soon after the middle of April, to 
central Missouri in the fourth week, and to the more northern 
part of the state the last days of the month or the first few 
days of May, when the bulk of the species has generally spread 
all over the rest of the state. The first to arrive are the old 
males followed after a few days by the first females and the first 
males of the second year. It is from one to two weeks after 
the first males have corae before their full strength is reached 
and their song heard everywhere. After the young are grown 
the species roams in July and August in troops through the 
country living mostly on wild cherries, wild grapes and other 
wild fruit, sometimes visiting orchards. After August 20 the 
species is seen only occasionally, though we may come upon a 
few later in the month or in early September, exceptionally later 
(September 17, 1903, New Haven; September 21, 1903, Kansas 

aty). 

*507. Icterus galbula (Linn.) Baltimore Oriole. 

OrMua baltimore. icterus baitimore. Yphanles ballimore. HangnesC. 

Geog. Dist.— Eastern North America, breeding from southern 
United States, except along Gulf coast, north to Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba; w&st to eastern 
Assiniboia, Montana, Wyoming and Colorado east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Winters through eastern Mexico and Central 
America to Colombia and Venezuela. 

In Missouri a common summer resident except in the Ozarks 
where it is found in the larger valleys only. Originally the 
Baltimore inhabited the trees overhan^ng streams and it still 
follows this fashion in the southeast, where its loud wild notes 
fit well to the weird scenery of those desolate waters. With 
the settlement of the prairie region it was not slow to see the 
advantages of a closer contact witli modem conditions and now 
hangs its nest in the shade trees next to human babitAtion, but 
fortunately so far out of reach of enemies that the species can 
not only hold its own, but is enabled to spread to sections not 
inhabited before. The first male Baltimore arrives in southeast 
Missouri at the end of the first or beginning of the second week 
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of April; at St. Louis sometimes at the end of the third, more 
commonly at the beginning of the f omth week and in the northern 
part of the state during the fourth week or the last days of the 
month. The females and first young males of the second year 
come a few days later and full numbers are not present before 
the first week of May. Transient visitants swell their numbers 
during the first half of May and are sometimes met with in small 
troops in unusual places in the woods and in regions where they 
are not breeders, aa on the dry hills of the Ozarks.. When the 
young, which soon outgrow their nest and, sitting around in trees, 
play for a while a conspicuous part by their loud clamoring, 
are fully grown, the family leaves the breeding haunts and roams 
in search of favorite diet, chiefly caterpillars and fruit. At this 
period it is seldom heard, the species displaying a tendency to 
secrecy, which accounts for its temporary rarity in late July 
and early August. But before its departure after migration 
from the north has set in, the Baltimore becomes fora few days 
prominent again, calls loudly and visits its old haunts, as if to 
bid good-bye. Ours may be said to be gone by September 
first, but stragglers are encountered frequently until the middle 
of the month, even in the northern part of Missouri. 

509. EuPHAGUS CAHOLiNus (Miill.). Rusty Blackbird. 

Smlecophagus eoTolinus. SaHecophagua ferrugineus. Gracuta Jerru^rxea. 
Quiacalita fermgineus. Turdus carolinua. Rusty Grackle. TbruEh 
Blackbird. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern ami Northern North America; breeding 
from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, northern Maine, AVhite 
Mountains, Vermont and northern New York, northern Michigan, 
north to Ungava and northwestwardly to the Arctic coast 
and Alaskan shores of Bering Sea. South in winter to Southern 
United States; west in migration to central Nebraska, Kansas 
and Texas, wintering from Lower Missouri and Ohio Valleys 
southward. 

In all part*! of Missouri a common transient visitant and in the 
more southern part not a very rare winter resident, frequenting 
barn yards when other food supplies are cut off. Migration begins 
in latter part of February, but no great progress is made until 
about the second or third week of March, when the species be- 
comes for a week or two common in most parts of the state. 
In some years the bulk of the species has passed northward at 
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the end of the first week of April, but, as b the case with other 
early migrants, cold weather may retard prt^ress for weeks 
and the first half of April be the time for the chief passage 
of Rusty Blackbirds through Missouri. The "lasts" have been 
recorded all the way from the first of April (1905, Shannon Co.) 
to April 23 (1874, Johnson Co.). The earliest date in fall mi- 
gration is September 28, 1896, at the northeastern comer of the 
state (Currier), but usually the first do not reach Missouri before 
the second week of October, They mingle and roost with the 
Kobins or with the Redwings in the reeds of the bottomlands. 
After this there is a steady decline until toward the end of 
November winter numbers only are left. 

510. EuPHAGUs CYAN0CEPHALU8 (Wagl.). Brewer's Blackbird. 

Scolecophagus cyariocephiUiit. ©uMcaius bretoert. Blue-headed Crackle. 

Geog. Dist. — Western North America; breeding from southern 
Texas and Mexico north to British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba; east to Minnesota, Nebraska, western 
Kansas. During migrations straggling east to Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Illniois, South Carolina and Louisiana. In winter over the whole 
of Mexico into Guatemala. 

Has been reported from Freistatt, Lawrence Co., by Mr. H. 
Nehrling, who met with a party of five, March 1, 1885, and a 
troop of twenty, November 7, 188G. It is probably more common 
than we know and should be looked for along oar western border, 
since Professor Snow states that it is "quite common even in 
eastern Kansas." Dr. Allen says that "from its size, color and 
habits it may readily be mistaken for the Purple Gracklc of the 
East." The male is lustrous greonish-black, changing abruptly 
to purplish and violet on the heatl. The female and young are 
distinguished from those of E. carolinus with some difficulty, 
but they average larger, with the bill heavier at the base, and are 
probably never so decidedly rusty-brown (Coues, Binls of the 
North-west). 

*511b. QuiscALUSQuiscuLA AENEus (Ridgw.). Bronzed Grackle. 

Quiaeoius versicolor. Quixealus purpureus. Quiscalus aeneus. Quiscnlvx 

purpureua aeneus. Crackle. Crow Blackbird. Common Bliickhird. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America except Atlantic eoa.'ft 
district from shores of Long Island Sound southward and the 
Gulf coast from Florida to Louisiana; northward through Mari- 
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time Provinces to southern Newfoundland, Bouthem Labrador, 
Great Slave Lake and Prince Albert; west to base of Rocky 
Mountains in Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico. 
Winters chiefly in the Lower Mississippi Valley south of lat. ■ 
35=, occasionally farther north. 

In Missouri the Bronzed Crackle is one of the common and 
generally distributed summer residents on open land, nesting in 
small colonies, preferably near human habitation. In south- 
eastern Missouri they still nest in tree holes in deadeninp; else- 
where they choose evergreens and other heavily foliaged shade 
trees for nesting sites. In the Ozarks, which were formerly 
densely wooded, the species is still rare as a breeder, even in 
places which have long been cleared and cultivated. As awinter 
visitant the Bronzed Crackle is rare except along the Mississippi 
River from St. Louis southward. Opposite St. Charles along 
the bank of the MLssouri River there is a large swampy tract of 
willows used as a winter roost for innumerable Redwings, and 
with them hundreds of Bronzed Crackles have been seen going 
even in the middle of January, in mild weather, but as their 
numbers change constantly, there are hardly two days alike, 
showing that they also use other roosts farther south, to which 
they fly when the weather is not inviting northward. Should 
weather conditions remain unfavorable the roost may remain 
desei-ted or nearly so for weeks at a time, until a change sets in 
when they appear again. Away from the roost they arc seldom 
met with, because they go far to favorite feeding grounds and 
scatter over a large territory. Real migration begins in the 
latter part of February and in early March in the southeast; 
it reaches the central, and along the Mississippi River even the 
northern, counties in the second, less often in the third week of 
the month, very rarely later, as in 1906, when winter reigned to 
the end of March. The first-comers are probably mostly tran- 
sients, bound for the far north, keep in dense flocks and roost in 
the nvor bottoms. It is only after the bulk of the species has 
invadetl the state during the latter half of March, that the first 
of our summer residents make their appearance on the breeding 
grounds and announce that they intend to occupy them again 
as soon as their mates have arrived. They return in the evening 
to the common roost and, should the weather turn bad, are not 
seen at their old stands again for days, but as soon as warm 
weather sets in they return, are joined by the first females, and 
mating begins with much chasing and noise making. The 
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transit of tremendous flocks of migrants continues through the 
first two weeks of April, during which time the ranks of Bommer 
residents fill up, and nest-building begins. During all this time ■ 
. of mating and nest^building, and until incubation begins, the 
whole colony leave the breeding ground in the evening and go 
to the common roost, preferably willows in the bottoms, to which 
they come from all sides for miles to spend the night together. 
As soon as the young are able to fly so far, about the first of July, 
they also follow the parents to the common roost. While not 
very popular with some agriculturists, thoy are well liked by 
others, who appreciate their services when following the plow 
or doing other useful jobs in cleaning the fields of vermin. With 
their glossy plumage, elegant shape and graceful walk they are 
quite an ornament in parks and on the lawns of the suburbanites 
and, though not protected by law, and subjected to much pei-ae- 
cution, they still hold their own, thanks to a great deal of fore- 
sight which permits them to increase their numbers two or three 
fold before the end of July. They are very cautions inlocating 
their nests, which are not easily detected though bulky. As 
incubation advances they become very quiet and when fettling 
young are little seen in the immediate vicinity of the nest, but 
approach it stealthily and bring the food from great distances. 
The young grow very fast and the nest becomes too small a 
week or more before they are able to fly, but having strong legs 
they crawl out and perch on branches of the sun-ounding trees. 
At this time the whole family becomes a nuisance. The ever 
hungry youngstci-s keep up an incessant discordant clamor, and 
the parents raise their not melodious voici-s as soon as somebody 
approaches one of the trees in which their objects of solicitation 
are hidden. Only one brood is rai.se<l, but if the eggs or newly 
hatched young should be destroyed, as thoy sometimes are by 
severe windstorms blowing down the bulky nests, another, at- 
tempt Is made, which accounts for unusually late broods. If 
all goes well, the Bronzed Crackles of St. Louis Co. leave the 
breeding grounds entirely early in July not to return until the 
next spring. Troops of them roam over the country, forming 
large flocks which retire in the evening to common roosts used by 
many flocks. Southward migration begins early in October, 
when large flocks pass over, but the movement tloes not reach 
its maximum before the middle of the month, when immense 
numbers go to roost in the marshes with the Redwings. The 
numbers vary daily but grow less toward the end of the month 
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and during the first half of November, reaching winter conditions 
before the first of December. 

Family Fringillidae. Finches, Sparrows. 
514. Hesperiphona VESPERTINA (Coop.). Evening Grosbeak. 

FrittgiUa vttptrtina. Coccothrautlet vetpertintui. Coctoborus vespertinua. 

Geog. Dist. — Interior districts of North America east of Rocky 
Mountains; breeding range unknown. In winter from Sas- 
katchewan River south to northern United States and east 
through Ontario and New York to New England; everywhere 
irregular and occasionally south as far as Kansas, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

In Missouri a very rare winter visitant. Mr. J. N. Baskett 
took a male and female at Mexico, Mo., and saw small flocks on 
two other occasions. A party of three paid a visit to Dr. A, F. 
Eimbeck at New Haven, Mo., from September 21 to October 4, 
1903. Mr. W. E. Praeger says that a flock was seen and some 
of them shot, Decemlwr 14, 1887, in Clark Co., Mo. Two were 
taken at Belleville, III., by Mr, Fuchs and others by Mr. Chas. 
K. Wopthen at Warsaw, 111., where several were shot out of a 
flock, five miles below the city on the river bluff. In the Auk, 
vol. 4, 1887, Mr. L. 0. Pindar reports the occurience at Hickman, 
Ky., on the MLssissippi River between Cairo and New Madrid; 
one female was found dead March 18, 1887, another was shot 
March 22, a fine male March 23, and a flock of seven seen in town 
March 25. 

[515. PiNicoL.\ EMTcLEATOR i.EucfRA (Miiller). pine Grosbeak.] 

Loxia ermclealor. Pyjrhula enucieaior. Corylhus emtdeator. Pinicola enu- 
deatoT. Pinicola ranaiUnsis. Pinicola enudeator canadenaia. Caiiadian 
Pine GiTisbeak. 

Gcog. Dist. — -Northeastern North America, breeding fi-om the 
White Momitains, Maine and New Brunswick north to the limits 
of coniferous foi-ests: south in winter to New England, New 
York, New Jei-sey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska; 
occasionally farther south to eastern Kansas, wtstcrn Kentucky, 
District of Columbia. 

As this species is said to be fond of the fruit of the Red C-edar, 
it .should be looked for in the exten.sive cedar brakes of southern 
Mis.souri; its presence may be expected any time between 
October and April. It has been capture{l at our state lines 
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both in the east and west. In the Auk, vol. 5, 1888, Mr. L. O. 
Pindar reports the occurrence of a fiock of 8 or 10 Pine Groskeaks 
at ffiekman, Ky., February 7, 1888. On the 8th, 11th, and 13th 
they were again seen, and on the 24th one male and three females 
were secured. On the 25th another female wae shot and 3 or 
4 females were seen March 19th. The Kansas record is taken 
from Snow, "Birds of Kansas," 3rd ed., 1875, where it is said 
that according to Dr. Brewer this species was taken once in 
winter at Leavenworth by Sidney Smith. 

517. Cakpodacus purpukeus (Gmel). Purple Finch. 

FringiUa purpwea. Erythrospiia purpurta. 

Geog. Bist. — Eastern North America; breeding from Penn- 
sylvania (in mountains), northern New Jersey, Connecticut, 
southern Ontario, Minnesota and North Dakota to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, Hudson Bay, Saskatchewan and Alberta. In 
winter from eastern Nebraska, Indiana and New Jersey south- 
ward to Florida and eastern Texas. 

Id Missouri a common transient visitant and not a rare, but 
irregular, winter resident, much more common in eastern than 
in western Missouri. Their presence in winter is not so much 
dependent on temperature as on abundance of favorite food, 
which they find chiefly in the river bottoms, as Ash and Syca- 
more seeds, buds and seeds of Elm and Maple, Ambrosia seeds, 
etc. Migratory movements begin with the fii-st warm weather 
in February, when the hardiest sparrows. Bluebirds, Robins, 
Redwings, Ducks, Geese, etc., advance northward. About 
March 10 migration becomes brisk and during the rest of the 
month and until April 20 large flocks of singing birds are present. 
The last birds, chiefly females and young males, are usually 
noted during the last week of April, sometimes in the first week 
of May, or in very backward springs as that of 1907 until May 
19 {St. Louis). The first appear in fall migration about Sep- 
tember 20, become common in the first week of October and re- 
main so to the end of the month, roaming about in small flocks 
and singing often. After the first week of November winter 
numbers only are left. 

521. LoxiA cuRviROSTR.* MINOR (Brehm). American Crossbill. 

Loxia evTviroatra. Loxia americarta. Loxia curviroatra a 



Geog. Dist. — Northern and Eastern North America; breeding 
in coniferous forests from southern Alleghanies in northern 
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Georgia and from Michigan and Wisconsin northward to Nova 
Scotia and westward through Athabasca and Saskatchewan to 
western Alaska and southward through Pacific coast districts 
to western Oregon. In winter irregularly southward as far 
south as Louisiana, South Carolina, casually to the Bermudas. 

In Missouri a sometimes common but irregular transient and 
winter visitant, appearing in November and disappearing in 
May, oftenest met with from February 22 to April 1 and about 
the middle of November, Once seen in summer at Old Orchard, 
They move in small flocks and are attracted to our parks and 
gardens by the ornamental pines, chiefly Pinus austriaca, 
the seeds of which they like very much. They also eat apples 
left on trees, feed on buds of Elms, seeds of Ambrosia trifida, 
etc. Their occurrence is reported from all parts of the state. 
Four males and one female were taken at St. Joseph, December 
26, 1894, by Mr. S. S. Wilson. Mr. Cliaa. Tlndall says they are 
sometimes common at Independence. Dr. A. F. Eimbcck 
otiserved them on different occasions at New Haven, October 
5 to 16, 1903. Five were shot from a flock of fifteen February 17, 
1889, near Keokuk; Mr. Chas, K. AVorthen took this and the 
Whitc-wingeti Crossbill at Warsaw, HI. Mr. E. Seymour 
WoodmfT saw Crossbills in Shannon Co., April 3, 1907, and hoard 
them again April 4. On May 5 he WTites: "Small numbers are 
seen or heard every few days. Last seen May 1st, Their 
organs .^how no signs of any possibility of breeding for some time 
to come." 

522. LoxiA i,EUt:0PTERA Grael, White-winged Crossbill. 

CuTvirostra teuroplera. 

Gcog. Dist. — Coniferous forests of northern North America, 
south to Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Maine, New 
Hampshire (White Mountains), New York (Adirondacks), 
Mackinac Island; in winter irregularly as far south as Washing- 
ton, D. C, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Bloomington, Ind., southern 
Illinois, Kansas, Colorado, Nevada, British Columbia etc., 
also to Greenland and western Europe. 

There is little doubt that careful search will bring to light its 
presence in Missouri during its extensive wandering in winter. 
Mr. Chas. K. AVorthcn took several out of a small flock on the 
Mississippi bluffs near Wai"saw opposite the northeastern corner 
of Missouri and an adult male was t-akcn November 4, 1899, 
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near Lawrence, Kan., within fifty miles of our western state line. 
Since the above was written Mr. E. Seymour Woodruff secured 
a female from among American Crossbills in Shannon Co., 
April 18, 1907. 

528. ACANTH18 LiNARiA (Linn.). Redpoll. 

FringiUa tinarui. Aegiothua linaria. Linaria minor. Aegiotkua fuscet- 

Geog. Dist. — More northern portions of northern hemisphere; 
breeding from the islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence northward. 
In winter to northern United States, irregularly to Virginia, 
northern Alabama, southern Ohio and Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, southeastern Oregon and coast of Washington. 

In Missouri an irregular, sometimes fairly common, winter 
visitant. Earhest dates, November 4 and 5, 1885, Mt. Carmel; 
November 18, 1903, New Haven. Latest dates April 1, 1885, 
April 8, 1886, Mt. Carmel and April 12, 1903, Montgomery City. 
The species is also reported from Kansas City, February 21, to 
24, 1882, and repeatedly from Keokuk where it is sometimes 
abundant. It has on several occasions been met with in the 
city of St. Louis, visiting gardens, feeding on the seeds of com- 
positae, chiefly in January and February. There are at present 
no records from southern Missouri. 

*529. AsTRAGALiNus TRiSTis (Linn.). American Goldfinch. 

Fringilia tristis. Spinus triatis. Carduelis IristU. Ckrysomitris tristis. 
Cardtulia americana. Wild Canary, Thiatle-bircl. Salad-bird. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, brecriing from \'irginia, 
Kentucky and Kansas northward to Newfoundland, Labrador, 
Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba; west to Alberta, Wyoming 
and Colorado; south in winter to southern United States, some 
remaining even in the northern states and Ontario. 

In Missouri a fairly common summer resident in open districts, 
rare in the more densely wooded portions of the state. For 
nesting it prefers the noighborhooil of human habitation from 
the middle of May to the end of August but likes to rove in troops 
the remainder of the year. It is also not a rare, but irregular, 
winter visitant in small troops, a.ssociate{l with other fringil- 
iidae such as Tree Sparrows, Purple Finches, Juncos, in migra- 
tion, also with Yellow-nimped Warblers, Pine Piskins and 
others. It feeds preferably on seeds of composites, but also on 
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Sycamore, Ash, Boxelder,etc.,and needing much water is oftener 
seen drinking than any other sparrow. It is most common and 
generally distributed as a transient visitant. Those seen before 
April 20 are mostly individuals which have passed the winter 
with us and are becoming more conspicuous, assuming slowly 
their summer dress and beginning to sing. Real migration 
reaches ua with great regularity about April 20 and lasts three 
weeks to May 10, exceptionally later as in the cold spring of 1907, 
May 20. During this time Goldfinches are with us in flocks of 
from 30 to 60, mostly in high dress and very musical, assembling 
in treetops and concerting like Bobolinks or Blackbirds, all be- 
ginning or breaking off at the same moment. After the middle 
of May transients are gone and summer residents are seen in 
pairs, but it takes them some time to locate and settle down. 
When the young are grown the family begins to roam and gather 
into small flocks about the middle of September. October 1 
migration from the north reaches us and lasts throughout the 
month, sometimes in big flocks, frequenting the same localities 
for resting as in spring. Soon after November 1 winter numbers 
only are left, wandering in search of food over most of the state, 
but oftencst found in the flood plains of the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers and in the southeast. 

533. Spinus piNus (Wils.). Pine Siskin. 

Fringiila jn'niu. Carduelis piiius. Chryaomiiris pinta. Linoria ptnus. 

Geog. Dist. — North America generally, breeding in the north- 
ern coniferous forests south to parts of New England, Hudson 
Valley, on mountains south to North Carolina, to Minnesota, 
and on the western ranges to the southern boundary of the 
United States. In winter chiefly in the southern United States, 
California and into Mexico. 

In Missouri a rather irregular transient visitant, sometimes 
seen in winter, but most records are about the first of November 
and in the latter part of April. Latest ilatc May 15, 1897, 
when Mr. Currier saw a flock of ten near Keokuk. They gener- 
ally move in smaU flocks by themselves and associate on the 
feeding grounds with Goldfinches, Purple Finches, Myrtle 
Warblers, etc. Small troops of them have been reported from 
St. Joseph by Mr. S. S. Wilson, April 4 and 7, 1896, and from 
Fayette by Prof. Kilpatrick in January and February 1885. 
Since the above was written the extraordinary cold spring of 
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1907 revolutionized migratioD dates generally and those of the 
Siskin in particular. On May 13 the first Siskins were noticed 
at St. Louis among the large number of Goldfinches present at 
their old stands which they regularly visit every year and which 
they frequented this year ten days longer than usual, namely 
to May 20. From May 16 to 23 inclusive, flocks of from 30 to 
SO Siskins were found associated with the Goldfinches at three 
of those stands, and even after the bulk of the Goldfinches had 
gone the Siskins remained and their song could then be heard 
often. They were exceedingly tame, did much of their feeding 
on the ground and came to the water as frequently as the Gold- 
finches. In the pine region of Shannon Co. Mr. E. S, Woodruff 
did not find Siskins before April 28, 29 and 30, 1907, and a flock 
of from 8 to 12, on May 13. At Grandin he found small flocks 
still present on May 16 and 17 and saw one fly by June 4, 1907, 
ten miles north of Grandin. 



Carduelis CARDuELis (Linn.). Goldfinch. 

Fringiiia eardtielis. Carduelui elegant. 

Geog. Dist, — Europe in general except extreme northern por- 
tions; south, in winter, to Palestine and Egypt. Introduced 
into northeastern United States and naturalized in Cuba, in 
New York City and vicinity, and Cincinnati, Ohio; accidental(?) 
at New Haven, Conn., near Boston, Worcester, etc., Mass., 
Toronto, Ont., etc. 

Early in the spring of 1870 a few pairs of Goldfinches were 
introduced into Missouri with other European songsters and 
liberated in Lafayette Park at St. Louis in April after the weather 
had become warm. Like most of the other birds liberated at 
the same time the Goldfinches leffthe Park almost immediately 
and the writer never heard of the occurrence of any European 
Goldfinches in Missouri until the following article appeared in 
the St. Louis Post- Dispatch: "Liberty, Mo., June 2, 1906. 
A pair of goldfinches made their appearance in the courthouse 
yard here and the 'prophets' are unanimous in the opinion 
that they are the forerunners of an extra hot and dry summer. 
It is the first time intwenty years that this species has been seen 
here. The birds got their name from a large patch of yellow 
on their wings. The front of the head and throat are bright 
red, the nape, with part of the wings and tail, black." 
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Passes domebticub (Linn.)- House Sparrow. 

FHiigiUa domeslica. English House Spairow. 

Geog. Dist.— Europe except Italy. Introduced into United 
States, where thoroughly and ineradicably naturalized in all 
settled districts; also Bahamas, Cuba, Nova Scotia, Bermuda 
and southern Greenland. A resident wherever it occurs. 

In Missouri wherever there are houses occupied by human 



Passer montanus (Linn.), European Tree Sparrow. 

FringiUa montana. Pyrgila montana. 

Geog. Dist. — Europe and Asia to China and Japan. 

In America only in the neighborhood of St. Louis where it 
was introduced in 1870. It has left the thickly settled parts 
St. Louis but is found scatteringly throughout the outskirts and 
suburbs, spreading to neighboring cities, Alton, Grafton, and 
Belleville, 111., to Creve Coeur Lake, St. Charles, and westward 
as far as Washington,?54 miles from St. Louis (September 1906). 

534. Pasberina nivalis (Linn.). Snowflake. 

Emberiza nimdin. Plectropkaiies nivalis, Ptectrophenai nivalig. Snow- 
bird. 

Geog. Dist. — Northern parts of northern hemisphere, breeding 
in arctic and subarctic regions. In America breeding in the 
barren ground or tundra region from Ungava to Alaska and 
islands to lat. 82°; in winter south to northern United States, 
irregularly to District of Columbia, Georgia, southern Ohio, 
southern Indiana, Kansas, Colorailo, eastern Oregon. 

In Missouri an apparently rare winter visitant as far south as 
the Missouri River. First reported from Audrain Co. by Mrs. 
Musick of Mt. Cannel, December 22, 1884; four days later the 
species became common; the last weR' seen, March 24, 1885- 
Mr. E. S. Currier met with a flock of fifty in one of the roads 
leading out of Keokuk, la., Januaiy 17, 1887. Mr. E. M. 
Parker of Montgoineiy City found the Snowflakes December 
17, 1901, and again in January on 7, 11, 25 and 31, 1902. 
Mr. Chaj<. Tin<iall of Independence saw one on a sandbar in the 
Missouri River November 8, 1892. Mr. Trippe in his Birds of 
Decatur Co., la., just north of central Missouri state line, says 
in 1872: "A few every winter; abundant in severe seasons." 
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536. Calcarius lapponicub (Linn.). Lapland Longspur. 

FringUia lajrponica. Bmberixa tapponiea. Pleetrophanei lapponica. C«n- 
trophana lapponu:u». 

Geog- Dist. — Northern parts of northern hemisphere; breeding 
in arctic and subarctic regions. In North America chiefly in 
northeast, including Greenland, Melville peninsula and Cumber- 
land Sound, Ungava etc. In winter south to Virginia, South 
Carohna, Kentucky, Missouri, Indian Territory and Texas; 
west to Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, where it comestogether 
with the western subspecies, C. I. aiascensis. 

In Missouri a fairly common and pretty regular winter visitant, 
appearing from the north in November and remaining until 
March. Earhest, November 2, 1885, Mt. Carmel; latest, 
March 31, 1889, Fayette. They move in flocks of different size, 
sometimes very large, or in company with Homed Larks, and 
frequent the wind-swept hillsides of the Ozark border as well as 
the low marshes of the river bottoms or fields and meadows of 
the prairie region. Mr, John D, Kastendieck, who took some 
in Christian Co., considers them rare in his vicinity. Mr. Chaa, 
T. Eimbeck, who has a number of mounted specimens in his 
collection, finds them common in some winters, rare in others at 
New Haven, Mo, Mr, Tindall reports a flock of a dozen at Inde- 
pendence, November 10, 1901. Flocks of this species along our 
western border should be carefully examined, as they may con- 
tain McCown's or Chestnut-collared Longspurs and Missouri 
Skylarks. 

537. Calcahius pictus (Swains.)- Smith's Longspur. 

Emheraa picta. Plecfrophanea pktut. Certtrophanes pictua. EmberUa 
emUhii. 

Geog. Dist. — Interior plaints of North America east of Rocky 
Mountains; breeding in the Mackenzie River valley from the 
Arctic coast south to the Great Slave Lake and west to the 
upper Yukon; south in winter as far as Texas; east to north- 
western Indiana and Illinois. 

In Missouri observed only in the Mississippi bottom of northern 
Missouri, where probably of regular occurrence, but should be 
looked for also on higher ground in all parts of the state, as it 
was taken at Fayetteville in the Ozark region of northern Ar- 
kansas, February 28, 1885, and at Lincoln, southeastern Nebraska 
April 20, 1891. It is given as a common winter resident in Kan- 
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sas.^AuduboD, HarriB and Bell found it very abundant on the 
low^prairie near a lake a few miles from Edwardsville, III., in 
April 1843. Mr. E. S- Currier regards it as a regular spring 
migrant and sometimes in fall at Keokuk. Mr. W. El. Prater 
has three records of its occurrence in Clark Co., Mo., in the second 
and third week of April. The writer met with it April 12, 1894, 
in Lincohi Co. (Auk, vol. 12, p. 7). April and October seem to 
be the months, when we can expect it in Missouri. Mr, W. W. 
Cooke found it wintering at Caddo, Ind. Ter., 34° 11' lat., from 
the middle of November to the end of February. Mr, Otho C. 
Pohng of Quincy, 111,, calls it (Auk, vol. 7, p. 240) a regular 
spring and fall migrant, seemingly more plentiful in the fall than 
in the spring, sojourning from early October until the middle 
of November, frequenting stubble fields of oats and wheat with 
short grass and weeds. He also found large flocks on the low- 
land about Lima Lake, lying closely in the short grass, 

538. C.^LCABius ORNAT1T8 (Towns.). Chestnut-collared Long- 
spur. 

Ptectropha'ies orimtus. Centrophancs ornatua. Emberiza omiUa. Plectro- 

Geog. Dist. — Great Plains of North America, breeding from 
Kansas and Colorado north to the Saskatchewan. In winter to 
Arizona ani.1 Mexico- 

The only record of its occurrence in Missouri is that of W. E. 
D. Scott, who found it rather common during April, 1874, 
on the prairies west of Warrensburg, Johnson Co. Dr, E, Coues 
writes that it associates intimately with P, pictus, Smith's 
Longspur, and has much the same habits and general appearance. 

[539. Rhynchofhanes mccownii (Lawr.). McCown's Long- 
spur,] 

Plectrophane 



Gcog. Dist.^Grcat Plains district of North America, breeding 
from ea.'itcrn Colorado and northwestern Kansas northward to 
plains of the Saskatchewan; south in winter to northern Mexico, 
Arizona, New Mexico an<] Texas ; casual to Illinois. 

The Illinois record comes from Champaign where in January, 
1877, three specimens were taken with Lapland Longspurs. 
Thi,*! species may be expected to occur as a migrant or winter 
visitant any time between September first and May first and 
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should be looked for in western Missouri, as it has been secured 
several times in eastern Nebraska. Dr. E. Coues says that|it 
has been observed usually in company with P. omaius, and Dr. 
J. A. Allen writes: "In habits, notes and general appearance, 
it is scarcely distinguishable, at a tittle distance, from the Chest- 
nut-collared Bunting." 

*540. PooECETES GRAMINEUS (Gmel.). Vesper Sparrow. 

FringOla graminea. Enibtriia graminea. Zonotrichia graminea. Poocetet 
gramineut. Bay-winged Bunting. Grasefinch. Ground Sparrow. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern United States and more southern British 
provinces; breeding from Virginia and northern Missouri north- 
ward. Winters in Southern States to eastern Texas. 

In Missouri a fairly common transient visitant and a scarce 
or only locally common summer resident according to some ob- 
servers in the prairie region north and west. Mr. S. S. Wilson 
took e^s of this species June 15, 1895, at St. Joseph ; Mr. Prier 
says it is a very common breeder at Appleton City; Mr. E. M. 
Parker reports it breeding in Montgomery Co. In his list of 
Warrensburg birds, made in 1874, W. E. D. Scott gives this 
species as breeding, but Mr. Aubrey F. Smithson's list of War- 
rensburg brceflers, 1906, does not corroborate that statement, 
neither did Mr. Chas. W. Tindall find it breeding near Independ- 
ence. On the cottonfields of the southeast the first transients 
appear early in March; in central Missouri about March 15, 
in the most northern counties seldom before April. They are 
never very common, but may be met with in small troops along 
the edges of woods or timbered creeks nearly throughout April, 
most commonly between the 10th and 20th. In fall the bulk of 
transients passes through Missouri in the seconil half of October, 
though loiterers have been noted late in November (November 20, 
1902, Jasper Co., November 20, 1894, Keokuk). In Shannon 
Co,, where Mr. E. S. Woodruff found the first, March 19, none 
were seen after April 7. 

*542a. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna (\Vils.). Savanna 
Sparrow. 

FringUla »avanna. PamermUus savanTia. EnAtriza tavanna. Ammo- 
dramiu aamlwicheitais sai'anna. 

Geog, Dist. — Eastern North America, breeding from Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Ontario, northwestern Indiana northward 
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to Ungava, west side of Hudson Bay, etc. Winters in the 
Southern States, Bahamas, Cuba, Replaced westwardly by 
subspecies alaiidinus {Bonaparte). 

In Missouri a common transient visitant from the middle of 
March to the first week of May and again from early in September 
to late in November, but chiefly in April and October, It was 
found breeding May 27, 1874, by W. E. D. Scott, near Warrens- 
burg, where it was rather common in the spring of 1874. Mr, 
Nehrling found it breeding at Pierce City, Mo. {W. W. Cooke), 
and Mr. R. Ridgway at Mount Carmel in southern IlUnois, the 
nests being in damp meadows; he also took some there in the 
middle of winter. That Mr. E. S. Woodruff found not only the 
Vesper Sparrow, but also the Savanna Sparrow common on 
meadows at Eudy, Shannon Co., in the midst of the heavily 
woodwl Ozark hills is interesting as it shows that even such birds 
usually associated with open country do not follow river valleys 
or certain prescribed migration routes, but fly broadcast across 
the land, whether high or low, wooiled or open. He found the 
first March 19, and thfy became common April 28, remaining 
so for a whole week. 

542b. pASSEBCULU8 8ANDWicHENSiSALAUDiNUS{Bonap.). Wes- 
tern Savanna Span'ow. 

Faseerculwi alawJinus. Passerculus Aii'anTta alau/lin-us. Ammodramw) 
gandmiche/isis alaudinus. 

Gcog. Dist. — Western North America; breeding from north- 
western Alaska to southern portion of Mexican tableland and 
from the Plains to the Pacific. In raigi'ation east to eastern 
Nebraska. Winters from the valleys of the western United 
States and Mexico to Guatemala. 

While collecting in Shannon Co. in spring 1907, Mr. E. Seymour 
Woodruff met with Savanna Sparrows, March 19 and 22, taking 
specimens which proved to be this sutepecies. On May 5 he 
wrote that he fount! the species again on April 25 and considered 
it common on and after April 28 in meadows at Eudy, Shannon 
Co. 

545. CoTuuNiciii.LS BAiRDii (Aud.). Baird's Sparrow. 

Einberiia bainlii. Amnu>dramus bairdii. Centronyx bairdi. Ptugtreulut 
bairdi. Cenlroiiijx ochrocepbalva. 

Geog. Dist.— Great Plains of North America; breeding from 
western Minnesota, North Dakota, eastern Montana north to 
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Assioiboia and Manitoba; south during migration to Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, northern Mexico; west to eastern Wash- 
ington; east to Iowa and Missouri. 

Was met with in St. Cliaries Co., October 18, 1894 (Auk, vol. 
12, p. 219), and in St. Louis Co., near Old Orchard, March 17, 
1895. Was also taken by Mr. S. S. Wilson at St. Joseph, March 
24 and May 25, 1895, and Mareh 21, 1896. It is a regular spring 
ajid fall migrant at Grinnetl in central Iowa (April 25, 1885, and 
March 24 to April 20, 188G; October 4 to IG, 188fi) and is prob- 
ably not a very rare transient visitant in Missouri, but easily 
overlooked when in company with other sparrows, such as 
Spizelta monticola along the edge of woods in March, or Savanna 
Sparrows, etc. along the laket; and sloughs of the marsh land in 
the river bottoms. 

*546. CoTURNicuLus SAVANNARUM PASSERINU8 (Wils.). Grass- 
hopper Sparrow. 
FTtiigilla tavaniiarum. FrinijiUa paxserina, Emberi'ga paegerina. Coltir- 

nieulus passerinus. AmmodTamux patserinus. Aminodramiit gowin- 

iianint. Cricket Bird. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern United States and more southern 
British provinces; west to edge of Plains; north to Maine, 
New Hampshire, Ontario, Michigan, Wisconsin etc. Winters 
south of United States in Cuba, Yucatan and Gulf coast of 
Mexico. 

In Missouri a fairly common summer resilient in the prairie 
and Ozark border region. The first arrive in southern Missouri 
about the middle of April (earliest April 10, 1902, Jasper Co.), 
in northern Missouri usually after April 20 and become common 
during the last week of April or, in some years, only in the first 
week of May, when they are sometimes numerous enough to 
suggest the presence of transient visitants. While their singing 
betrays them easily in spring their silence in autumn causes them 
to be observed with difficulty and the dates of "last seen" vary 
from the latter part of August through September to October 31 ; 
there is even a record of November 15, 1902, from Jasper, but 
this, as well as one of March 21, 1896, from St. Joseph, must be 
regardeil as quite exceptional. Mr. E. S. Woodruff found them 
common in meadows at Eudy, Sliannon Co., April 25, 1907, and, 
finding them stiU present May 13, and at Granrlin, Carter Co., 
June 3, 1907, considers them breeders in that region. 
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S46a. CoTURNicuLua savannarum bimaculatus {SwaoDfl.). 
Western Grasshopper Sparrow. 

Ammodramus bimaculatiu. Cohtmicviia pamerintu ■pvrpaUidus. Ammo- 
dratnua aavannantm perpaUidua. 

Geog. Dist, — Western United States and Mexican tableland. 
East to Minnesota, Iowa and eastern Kansas. South to Guate- 
mala and Costa Rica. 

After comparing the Grasshopper Sparrows, which Mr. E. 
Seymour Woodruff captured in southern Missouri in March and 
April 1907, he comes to the conclusion that they are rather 
intermediates, but nearer to himaculaliis, "having smaller bills, 
more chestnut and les.s black on their backs than the eastern bird." 

*517. Ammodramus henhlowii (Aud.). Henslow's Sparrow. 

Emberiza kennlowii. Fringilla henilovni. Cotvrniculiis kennlnwii. Hens- 
low's Bunting. 

Geog. Dist.— Eastern Uniteii States north to New Hampshire, 
New York, Ontario, Wisconsin, Minnesota, etc., breeding south 
to lat 38°, west to eaj^tem Kansas. Winters in the southern 
states from Florida to Texas. 

In Mis-souri a locally coninioii summer resident in marshes and 
wet meadows, probably of general distribution throughout the 
prairie and Ozark border regions, but easily overlooked. It 
has been found nesting in damp fields in St. Louis Co. and in the 
mai-shes of St. Charles Co. It is reported as a breeder in the 
Mississippi river bottom along the state litie from Quincy, War- 
saw and Keokuk. Audubon met with it May 9, 1843, near the 
northwest corner of Missouri and Mr. \\. ¥,. D. Scott found it 
common and breeding June 1 to 10, 1874, at Warrensburg. 
Mr. Chas. Tindall also found it common at Independence. It 
reaches the breeding grounds in Missouri during the latter half 
of April and remains with us until late in OcIoIht. The earliest 
date in .-ipring migration is contributed by Mr. 10. S. Wooclniff, 
who took one in Shannon Co., March 19, 1907. To detect it in 
early spring and summer one has only to be in its haunts before 
sunrise, when sitting on wcfd stalks it utteis its peculiar "se- 
wiek" incessantly until the sun i.s well u]) in the sky. It is also 
heanl befon> nightfall, hut during the day its song is given only 
at long intervals, especially on warm day.s an<l when feiiling the 
young in the nest. Like its cousins, the Henslow's Sparrow 
lies very clo.se ami flies ciuite a distance before alighting in the 
tangled grass, in which it esca])es by running and hiding. 
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*548. Ammodramus leconteii (Aud.). Leconte's Sparrow. 

EmberUa leconteii. Fringiiia eatidaeuia. Coturniadua heonteii. 

Geog. Dist. — Prairie marshes of Mississippi Valley and Cen- 
tral British Provinces; breeding from Minnesota and South Da- 
kota to Manitoba and Assiniboia. Winters in the Gulf States, 
Florida to Texas ; coast of South Carolina, occasionally North 
Carolina, Indiana, Missouri, etc. 

In Missouri a regular and locally common transient visitant 
spring and fall. It is plentiful in the marshes of the Mississippi 
bottom in the latter part of September, some being still there at 
the end of December (December 29, 1896, Osprey), but October 
is the month when it is most numerous. It is again with us 
from the middle of March (March 14, 1889, male taken by Mr, 
O. C. Poling at Quincy) to April 20. Possibly also a rare summer 
resident as it was found July 26, 1887, by Mr. Brown, and in 
immature plumage in August by Mr. Poling. Mr. Chas. K. 
Worthen also noted its occurrence in summer near Warsaw. 
Though most of the records of occurrence are from the Mississippi 
bottom, the sp<'eies seems to frequent also the Missouri bottoms, 
as Mr. Tindall reports it common in migration at Independence. 
It has been repeatedly met with on stubble fields on hilly ground 
in St. Louis Co., which belongs to the Ozark border subrcgion, 
and is probably not entirely absent in suitable localities of the 
Ozark region, having been found at Fayetteville, Ark., February 
28, 1885, impale<l by a Shrike. 



[549.1. Ammodha.\ii;s nelsoni (Allen). Nelson's Sparrow.] 
AmmoilTamug cawlarutux iiclaoni. Ai'imo<lraiiius caudaculus. 

Oeog. Dist.^Prairie marshes of Mississippi Valley an<l central 
British Provinces; breeding from northern Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, South Dakota north to Manitoba. South in winter 
to Gulf coast; west to Texas, and to coast of South Carolina. 

It LI strange that thi.s species has never been noticed within 
the borders of Missouri, although quite within its geographical 
range. Its occurrence in migration seems certain. It-s capture 
at Wai-saw, May 8, 1879, by Mr. Worthen and at Quincy, April 26, 
1889, by Mr. Poling is recorded ; also that of an adult male, Octo- 
ber 12, 1894, in central Iowa {Auk, vol. 16, p. 277) ; and that of a 
pair on May 27, 1904, in Johnson Co., la., by R. M. Anderson, 
and a young male in company with Leconte's and Gras.shop])nr 
Sparrow in eastern Nebraska, October 8, 1904. October 17, 
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1881, two birds were killed by Col. N. S. Goss in the bottomland 
of the Neosho River near Neosho Falls, Kan., fifty miles west of 
our state line. 



♦552. Chondestes grammacus (Say). Lark Sparrow. 

FringUla grammaca. ChoniksUt grammica. Emberua grammaca. 

Geog. Diat, — Missisi^ippi Valley, east of the Plains; north to 
eastern Mitmesota, Wisconsin, southern Michigan; cast to Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee; casually to the Atlantic States and 
Florida. Breeds from eastern Texas northward and winters 
south of United States. Re|»lace(l westward to the Pacific by 
subspecies sin'ffafus (Swainson). 

In Missouri nowhere common, but one of our most generally 
distributed summer residents, not only in the prairie region but, 
on cultivated land everywhere, even in the narrow valleys of 
the Ozarlcs. There are a few unusually early dates as April 6, 
1884, Fayette; April 10, 1898, Independence and April 10, 1892, 
Keokuk, but as a rule the Lark Sparrows arrive in most parts of 
Missouri with great regularity during the third week of April 
only in the most northern counties a few days later. They are 
prominent songsters and conspicuous birds, often seen on wagon 
roads taking dust batLi, After the young are grown a few fam- 
ilies gather in a troop, and begin to roam, disappearing from their 
breeding stands as early as July or August. Small flocks are 
met with until late in Scpteml>er, and some obsei-vers report 
the "last seen" as late ks October 4, 1903, New Haven and 
October 17, 1883, and 1885, Mt. Carmel— exceptional cases. 

553. ZoNOTiiicHiA QfERULA (Nuttall). Harris's Sparrow. 

FringUtaquerula. FringUlaharrisii. l-'riiiyilla coriiala. Hooded Sparrow. 

Geog. Dist.— Interior plains of North America, from eastern 
base of Rocky Mountains to Western Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Manitoba, oecaaionally to Illinois and Wisconsin. Breeds north 
of Uniteit States (Assiniboia) and winters in Texas. 

Western Missouri with eastern Kansas and eastern Nebraska, 
is the main tlioroughfare of this species from its summer home 
in Assiniboia to its winter home in the Indian Territory and 
northern Texas. All early explorers met with it; in 1832 Prince 
of Wied, who descrilxid it later under the name of F. comata; 
Nuttall and Townsentl, who discovcreii it near Kansas City (In- 
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dependence and Westport) in 1833, were the first to describe it 
under the name of F. quenda in 1840. When Audubon ascended 
the Missouri River in 1843 in company with Bell, Harris and 
Squires, he thought he found a new finch near Fort Leaven- 
worth, May 4, 1843, and called it Fringilla harrisii, not knowing 
at the time of Nuttall's discovery and description. He met 
with it again on May 6, 7 and 8, when near the corner of the 
state. It was with Zono. leucophrys and aiincoUis, Melospiza 
lincolni, Siurus noveborarensis, Dendr. coronata and Helm, rvhri- 
cajyiUa. Dr. Hoy met with it at Lexington, May 7, 1854, and 
a troop of from 15 to 20 at Chillicothe, May 13, 1854. Dr. J. A. 
Allen found it exceedingly abundant at Leavenworth in May, 
1872, and Trippe listed it as abundant in fall and spring in 
Decatur, la., 1872. It was also taken by the Warren's Expedi- 
tion at Fort Leavenworth, and Aughey gives it as common in 
eastern Nebraska along the Missouri River. In his Birds of 
Western Missouri (Nuttall Bull, Vol. 4, p. 144), W. E. D. Scott 
wTites: "On my arrival at Warreusburg, March 27, 1874, I 
found the binls quite common. They were all moulting, and 
had much the ;>ame habits as the White-crowned Sjjarrows, 
being in small parties of three or four, and frequenting similar 
localities. They were .still common April 27, an<l had a.ssumed 
the breeding plumage. I took some as late as May 5," The 
first week of March seems to be the time when the first make 
their a]3pcarance in southwestern Missouri. Earliest date, March 
2, 1902, Jasper, Savage; at Independence the first date is March 
8, 1900, Tindall. They become common in southern Missouri 
during the latter pai-t of March, and in northern Missouri in the 
first lialf of April and remain conuiion to the end of the month 
or first week in May. The last are gone by the middle of May, 
not to be seen again until October. At St. Joseph the species 
was present from October 10 tn November Ifi. 1894, according 
to Mr. S, S. Wilson, who took a male in spring dres.«, November 1. 
Mr. Nehrling foun<l the siieeies coitunon at Freistatt, Lawrence 
Co., as early as October 11, I8Sf>, but usually the bulk does not 
reach Missouri before the middle of October and i-omains to the 
latter part of November. A few lingier well into winter, and 
there is a record of Januarj' 2, 1884, when the last was seen by 
Mr. Nehrling at Pierce City. In esistern Missouri the species is 
known only as a rare straggler and was met with by the writer 
in Lincoln Co., in the spring of 189(j, and in Audrain Co., by Mrs, 
M. Musick of Mt. Carmel, April 3, 1884, and again April 28 to 
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May 3, 1885. It has been obtained in the Mississippi bot- 
tom by Mr. O. C. Poling at Quincy, by Mr. Chas. K, Worthen 
at Warsaw, and by Mr. E. S. Currier May 3, 1898, near 
Keokuk. 

554. ZoNOTRicHiA LEUCOPHRYS (FoFst). WHto-crowned Spar- 
row. 

EmberUa leueopkrya. Fringiila leucophryt. 

Geog. Dist. — United States and eastern British Provinces; 
breeding from Vermont, Quebec and northeastern Minnesota 
northward to west side of Hudson Bay and over peninsula of 
Laborador to southern Greenland. Also tliroughout the high 
mountains of western United States southward to New Mexico 
and Arizona, north to northern California. Winters from 
Missouri, Illinois and southern Indiana southward to south 
central Mexico and throughout the peninsula of Lower 
California. 

In Missouri a common transient \isitant in all parts of the 
state, throughout the Ozarks as well as in the swamps of the 
southeast. Some few winter even north of the Missouri River 
in osage orange hedges in St. Charles Co., but more commonly 
in the southern part of the state, never in large numbers, but a 
few individuals with Tree Sparrows anti Juncos, or White- 
throated and Fox Sparrows. The first stir among the hardy 
Fringillidac about the middle of March brings also some White- 
crowns to places where we had not noticed them before, but real 
migi'ation .«hows itself only after the middle of April, and even 
then it drags on until one fine morning all Missouri is resounding 
with their peculiar song. This occurs with great regularity be- 
tween the fourth and eighth of May; very exceptionally earlier, 
as April 29 antl 30, 1884. They frequent open ground, fences, 
hedges, etc,, also the edge of woods, but seldom the woods them- 
selves, and remaiii common and conspicuous for a few days 
only, but their song is heartl and the birds seen till May 15 to 
IS, even in the southern part of the state (latest for St. l^ouis. 
May 20 and 22, 1907). The first fall migrants reach northern 
Mis.s<)uri soon after the first of OctolxT, and southern Missouri in 
the second w(H'k of the month. The bulk is pixwent in the third 
and fourth weeks, an<l the last transients leave us in the first 
half of November. 
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558. ZoNOTRiCHiA ALBicoLLis (Gmel.)- White-throated Spar- 
row. 

FringiiiaalhicoUia. FririgiUa petuytvaniea. Zonotriehiapentylvaniea. Pea- 
body Bird.- 

Geog. Diet. — Eastern North America; breeding trom Massa- 
chxisetts, northern New York, Ontario, northern Michigan, Wis- 
conain, northern Minnesota, eastern Wyoming, eastern Mon- 
tana, etc., northward to Great Bear Lake, west shore of Hudson 
Bay, Laborador and Newfoundland. In winter from Massa^ 
chusctts and southern New York, along the Atlantic coast to 
Florida and in the Mississippi Valley from the mouth of the 
Missouri River to Louisiana and southern Texas. 

In Missouri a very common transient visitant; one of the most 
numerous and universally distributed of migrants in spring and 
fall, and in southeastern Missouri one of the most numerous 
winter residents. In sheltered places, chiefly river bottoms, 
small numbers winter regularly in the vicinity of St. Louis, but 
keep very quiet until migration begins early in March, Between 
the tenth and twentieth the first White-throats appear in many 
places in central Missouri where they have not wintered. From 
this time to the middle of April there is not much change visible, 
the species being only fairly common, though comparatively 
prominent, because often in song. The great army of transient 
White-throats appears in the southern part of the state April 15, 
in the central April 20, and in the most northern, April 25. They 
are in large flocks with many individuals in high dress and full 
of song. Their presence in such numbers lasts about eight days, 
after which a change is noticeable; most of the high dressed 
adult birds arc gone, and the flocks contain principally birds of 
the second year, plain dressed and not so musical. Large troops, 
mostly females, remain through the first week of May; small 
parties are also found during the second week, but after the 
middle of May they are always rare if present at all. The "last 
seen " in the state arc dated between May 15 and 20, exceptionally 
later, as May 24, 1883, at St. Louis. Southward migration of 
White-throats reaches Missouri some years in the last days of 
September, but usually not before the first week of October in 
the north, and the second week in the south of the state. Earli- 
est date for St. Louis, September 24, 1887; for Keokuk, Sep- 
tember 28, 1902. Between October 8 and 12 they arrive at St. 
Louis in large flocks, many adults in fine dress and song among 
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them. They remain numerous to the end of the month, but after 
the twentieth the flocks contain a majority of young birds in 
very plain dress. After the first of November they grow scarce 
generally, but small parties linger even in the most northern 
part sometimes into the latter half of the month, exceptionally 
into December (Keokuk, November 18, 1902; November 19, 
1893; November 20, 1892 and 1900; Decembers, 1896). 

559. Sfizella monticola (Gmel.). Tree Sparrow. 

Friiigilla canadensis. Emberiza canadeiixix. Spjzella montana. FringiUa 
arborea. Canada Tree Spiirrow. Winter Chipjiy. 

Geog. Dist.— Eastern North America, west to the Plains where 
replaced by the western subspecies ochracea; breeding in New- 
fountlland, I>ftbrador and the Hudson Bay region. In winter 
from the northern United States southward to South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Indian Territory. 

In Missouri a common winter resident arriving irregularly, 
sometimes in north Missouri as early as the second week of 
October (October 9, 1892 and 1894, and October 10, 1901, Keo- 
kuk: October 10, 1894, St. Joseph), in other years not before 
November. At St. Louis the first arc seen between the 4th and 
14th of Novemb<'r, antl are common before the month is over, 
moving in small flocks in search of weed seetls and coming to 
the fiirm yards when the snow is deep. Their departure is influ- 
enced much by the weather we have in March. Even warm 
weather in the latter part of Februarj' in(hices them to become 
excited and musical, deserting some of their winter haunts and 
flocking to the bottom-land pre|>aratory to departing. In some 
years they ai'e nearly all gone by Mareh 20th, in others flocks 
are with us to the middle of April (April 12, 1894, large flock.s in 
Lincoln Co.). The "lasts" vaiy from March 20 to April 28 
(1893, Keokuk), but fall mostly into the early part of April. 
(April 3, 1898. Independence: April 10, 1902, Jasper; April 10, 
1874, Warrensburg: April 12, 1880, Mt. Carinel). 

*.')60. SpizF.i-LA sociAi.rs (Wils.). Chipping 8j)arrow. 

FringiUa sociilin. Emberiza sorialie. .'iplzella i/nmculirii. Chippy. 

Geog. Dist.^ — Eastern North America, west to the Great Plains; 
north to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario: 
northwest through wooded districts to Saskatchewan. Breeds 
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from the pine woods of the Gulf States northward, and winters 
in the southern United States from Florida to eastern Texas. 
Replaced in the West by the subspecies S. soc. arizonae. 

In Missouri a common and universally diHtributcd summer resi- 
dent, mostly near human habitations, but also on the dry hill 
tops of the Ozarks, as well as in the Bald Cypress swamps of the 
southeast. March 14 to 17 is the time when the first Chippies 
reach their breeding stands south of the Missouri; there are very 
few records of earlier arrivals, as March 2, 1902, Jasper; March 
10, 1886, Frcistatt; March 10, 1887, St. Louis. At the north- 
east corner of the state the species makes its first appearance a 
fortnight later, the dates varying from March 30 to April 15, 
mostly April 4 to (1. ^^'hile the forerunnei-s reach St. Louis 
usually about the midtiie of March, Chippies arc seldom numer- 
ous before the first week in April, the males appearing first, fol- 
lowed after four days by the females, when the species becomes 
conspicuous everywhere. Transient visitants increase their 
numbers during the second and third week of April, at the end 
of which ours begin nesting. Flocking in September, they dis- 
appear from many of their summer haunts and the species seems 
scarce until migration begins in early October, when sometimes 
large flocks are met with during the second and thin! week of 
the month. All disappear before the month is over and Chippies 
are great rarities in November, when their cousins, the Tree 
Sparrows, appear from the north. 

Sfil. Spizella pallida (Swains,). Clay-eolnred Sparrow. 
Embtriia pottiila. Kmhcrlza shnlliickii. 

Geog. Dist. — Great Plains of North America from eastern base 
of Rocky Mountains to prairie districts of the upper Mi,ssissippi 
Valley; breeding from Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
northwestern Illinois northward to the Siiskatchcwan : in winter 
from southern Texas. New Mexico and Arizona to Cape St. 
Lucas and Oaxaea, 

Nothing is known of the occurrence of this species in Missouri 
except in the territory along tlie eastern and western boundary. 
The earliest record \ti that of Audubon, who met with it near the 
comer of the state, May 9, 1S43. Mr. S. S. Wilson reganLsthc 
Clay-colored Sparrows common transient visitants at St. Joseph 
from the middle of April to e<ir!y June, and gives me the follow- 
ing dates; April 28, May 7 and 10 and June 17, 189-1; May 1 
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and 3 and June 2, 1895; April 11, April 25 and May 15, 1896. 
At St. Louis it is a rare transient visitant and has only been 
taken a few times: September 24, 1876; April 28 and May 7, 

1886, and May 10, 1904. Mr. 0. C. Poling found it quite common 
in pastures and stubble fields near Quincy, III., early in May, 

1887, and Mr. W. Praeger met with it near Keokuk. Trippe 
mentions the species as common in spring, 1874, in Decatur Co., 
la., and it is said to be an abundant migrant in Nebraska, ar- 
riving in the first week in May, remaining till June and reap- 
pearing in early September and remaining through October. 
There can therefore be no doubt that its apparent scarcity is 
only due to oversight, though it is distinguishable from other 
Spizellae by the conspicuous ashy collar and ashy median stripe 
on the crown, bordered by dark brown streaks, a dark line on 
the side of the chin and, besides a white line over the eye, pale 
brown yellowish upper parts and small size. 

*563. Spizella pusilla (Wils.). Field Sparrow. 

FringUla puailla. FHitgiila juncorum. Binberiza -pusUla. Spizdla agrentis. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern United States and Southern Canada, 
west to eastern Kansas, Nebraska, Red River Valley, Lake 
Winnipeg and Qu'Apolle; north to southern Ontario, rarely to 
Quebec and Nova Scotia. Breeds from upper Georgia and 
South Carolina, northwestern Florida, central Alabama and 
Mississippi, central Texas northward and winters from southern 
New Jersey, Virginia, Kentucky and southern Missouri south- 
ward to Florida and Texas, occasionally further north. 

In Missouri a common and generally distributed summer resi- 
dent. From St. Louis southward the first singing males are 
heard at their breeding stands in ordinary seasons in the first or 
SMond week of March ; north of the Missouri River in the third, 
and in the region of Keokuk in the fourth week of March. In 
unusually backward seasons their airival may be retarded from 
one to two weeks. The bulk of the species is due from the mid- 
dle of March in the south to the fii-st week of April in the north. 
Transients in small troops are present the last of March and in 
early April. They sing all summer, sometimes till September, 
and fresh eggs were found in September. From the; last week of 
September to the midfUe of October they are found in small 
flocks, probably transients, while some of ours remain, associated 
with other sparrows, till the middle of November. Single indi- 
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viduals are met with in winter in the vicinity of St. Louis in 
company of other sparrows, and small troops winter regularly 
in the sheltering forests of southern Missouri. 



563a. Spizella pubilla arenacba Chadb. Western Field 
Sparrow. 

Spisdla arenacea. 

Geog. Dist. — Breeds from Nebraska and South Dakota to 
eastern Montana; winters in southern Texas, Louisiana and 
northern Mexico. 

Of the four specimens which Mr. E, Seymour Woodruff col- 
lected in Shannon Co. in March, 1907, he found "two to be 
undoubted arenacea, the other two intermediate between pusUla 
and arenacea but nearer the latter, because of their longer wings 
and tail and general paleness." 

567. JuNC0HYEMALi8{Linn.). Slate-colored Junco. 

FringiUa kyemalui. Slmtkus hyemalia. Nipkea hyemalis. Junco hUmalU. 
FringiUa nivalia. Junco. Snowbird. 

Geog. Dist.— Eastern North America and through the interior 
to the Arctic coast and Alaska; breeding from the mountains of 
Pennsylvania, New York and Massachusetts, from Ontario, 
central Michigan, northern Wisconsin, northern Minnesota 
northward to Labrador, western shores of Hudson Bay, to the 
Arctic coast and the valleys of the Yukon and Kowak. Winters 
from Connecticut, southern Michigan, Wisconsin and eastern 
Nebraska southward to the Gulf coast, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. 

In Missouri a very common winter resident and transient 
visitant, present fully one-lialf of the year. The first, exception- 
ally early arrivals, have been notetl at Keokuk, September Jl, 
1894, and September 25, 1899; at St. Louis, September 20 and 
26, but usually the van does not reach Missouri before the first 
week of October and St. Louis in some years not before the end 
of the second week. The main body of the invading army comes 
to our northern border in the second week of October, to St, 
Louis about October 20th and to the southeastern corner of the 
state about the last of the month. Transients throng the state 
until the middle of November, after which winter numbers remain. 
As the northern limit of their range varies in different seasons, so 
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does the number of wintering individuals. In hard winters when 
the snow is deep and hard they are driven to the farmyards for 
food and shelter; but for this protection many would perish by 
cold or starvation, especially in regions where their former ref- 
uge, the forests, no longer exist. Spring migration from the 
south begins often as early as the last week of February, cer- 
tainly by the tenth of March, and is at its height from the middle 
to the last of the month, when most old birds are gone and mainly 
young ones are present mostly in silent flocks. These, too, pass 
on during the iirst half of April and stragglers only are left in the 
latter part of the month. In some years, when spring was 
exceptionally late or cold, individuals liave been seen at St. 
Louis in May and as late as May 24 and May 29, 1882, but 
as a rule the dates of "Juncos last seen" range from April 10 to 
30 all over the state. 

An cxct^ptionally late date is reported by Mr. E.S. Woodruff, 
who took a Jiinco at Grandin, Carter Co., May 21, 1907, saying: 
"But this can be explained bj' the fact that he was a diseased 
bird infested by parasitic worms. His stoniaeh was distended 
to twice the normal size and was just one solid mass of trans- 
parent worms, 3 inches or more long, filling up every bit of space 
around the organs and intestine.^. " Last Junco in 1907 at St. 
Louis was seen May 4. 

567b. JvNco HYEMALis coxNECTRNS Coues. Sliufeldt's Junco. 

Juiifo hyemalis sh'ujddti. 

Geog. Dist. — Ilocky Mountain region, west in the mountains 
of the Great Basin to eastern California: in winter to Arizona, 
New Mexico, Tcixas and northern Mexico. Accidental in Xe- 
braska, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ma-'^sachusetts and Maiy- 
land, but with difTiculty distinguished from Montana Junco, 
Juncn monlaiiug, which in winter also straggles eastward from 
its brecdinj; grounds in Montana, Idaho and northward to 
Alberta. 

This sul)H|K'eies U entered in our list as of proliable occurrence 
on the strength of a specimen taken by Mr. Wm. E. Pracger 
near Keokuk, la., DecemlxT 10, 1892, from a (lock of common 
Juncns. It m;iy be not an uncomiTion, perhaps regular, winter 
visitant to ,«ome paits of Mis,-^ouri, jiaiticularly the western, 
anil collector,"! should yny special attention to the ideiitifi- 
(.ation of Juncos. 
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567.1. JuNCO MONTANUS Ridgway. Montana Junco. 

Geog. Diat. — Breeds from northwestern Montana and northern 
Idaho to Northwest Territory and Alberta. In winter to Arizona 
and northern Mexico, western and middle Texas, etc. In mi- 
gration east to Mississippi Valley; casually to Massachusetts, 
Maryland etc. 

The Juncos collected by Mr. E. Seymour Woodruff in Carter 
and Shannon Counties in March and April 1907, Dr. Dwight 
divided into three races: hyemalis hyemalis, hyemalis connectens, 
and montanus. The typical hyemalis he also found to differ 
somewhat from eastern birds, resembling those which breed in 
the western part of their range, i. e., Alaska. 



*575a. PEUCFA AESTIVALIS BACHMANii (Aud.). Bachman's 
Sparrow. 

FriiigiUa bachmanii. Pcucea bachmanii, Peucea aestieatis. I'eucea itCi- 
noemig. Peucea aealivalU ilUnoiensia. Aimopkila aestivalis bachmanii. 
Oak wood Sparrow. 

Geog. Dist. — From South Carolina and northern Georgia and 
the Gulf coast west of Florida north to southern Virginia, Mary- 
land, southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and southeastern Iowa; 
west to western Missouri and middle Texas. In winter to 
Florida. 

In Missouri a rare summer resident, reported first by Mr, H. 
Nchrhngfrom Pierce City, Lawrence Co., in 1884, as not common, 
and by Mr. O. C. Poling from the Mississippi bottom in Marion 
Co., Mo., where from about May 1 to 5, 1889, he observed two 
in a clearing among scrub oak and brush. Early in May 1887 
the same gentleman collected three specimens in an old apple 
orchard at Quincy, 111. Mr. \^'. G. Savage rcpoiled their occur- 
rence at Monteer, Shannon Co., in 190(i, and Mr. E. S. Woodruff 
verified this report by taking specimens at Ink, Shannon Co. on 
March 19, March 31 and April Tj, and writes, May 5, 1907: 
"These arc very common birds here and breeding." On May 
17, 1907, he saw one and lieanl the song of two others near the 
Current River in Carter Co. Perfect proof of its breeding in 
the state was furnisheti by Mr. E. S. Woodruff when he found a 
neat in Carter Co. near the line of Reynolds Co., May 27, 1907. 
He wrote me under date of June 2, 1907: "The nest was on the 
ground in a clump of grass and New Jersey Tea (Ceanatkus 
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americ.) in oak and pine wooda from which the pine had very 
recently been cut. It contained two e^s of BachmaD's Sparrow 
and three of Cowbird— incubation far advanced. The nest was 
near (10 feet) the top of a recently cut pine. I mention this, for 
I invariably find Bachman's Sparrows about the dead tops of 
fallen trees." 



*581. MELOSPrzA cinerea melodia (Wilson). Song Sparrow. 

FrinffUla fasciala. Mdospiza fasciala. MeloapUn melodia. FringiUa 
melodui. Emberiza mdodia. AleloBpiai mdoda. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern United States to the Plains; north to 
the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. Breeds from Virginia, southern Indiana, 
northern Kentucky, central Mississippi, southern Missouri and 
Kansas northward, and wintere from Nova Scotia, the Great 
Lakes, and Nebraska southward, but chiefly south of the Ohio 
River. 

In Missouri a common and generally distributed transient 
visitant; a fairly common winter resident and a rather rare, only 
locally common, summer resident in the alluvial bottoms and 
prairie region from Ste. Genevieve and Jasper Co. northward, 
increasing in numbers and spreading to new territory. The 
Song Sparrow is one of the very first to stir from its winter quar- 
ters as soon as the backbone of our Missouri winter is broken, 
commonly near the end of Februaiy. It is then seen at places 
not frequented before, but these movements arc only preliminary 
to the great general advance which begins about March 10 ami 
gathers full strength at the middle of the moTitli, when the great 
mass occupies the state from one end to the other and holds pos- 
session of it for three weeks, until the second week in April, 
being more numerous southward in March and northward in 
April. The la.st transients leave southern Missouri about the 
middle, northern toward the end of April; and birds heard singing 
in May should be marked probable sunmier residents. Fall 
migrants tx'gin to arrive the middle of September, but do not 
become numerous before October, sometimes early in the month, 
sometimes not before the latter part, remaining common into 
November, but seldom into the seconfi week, after which winter 
numlx-TS only are left. 
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583. Melospiza lincolnh (Aud.). Lincoln's Sparrow. 

FringHia linaHnii. Feueta tineolnii. Zonotriehia lincolni. 

Geog. Dist. — Central and North America from Panama to the 
northeastern coast of Labrador and Fort Yukon in Alaska. 
Breeds from northern Illinois and northern New York northward, 
and in the higher mountains of the United States south to Mt. 
Whitney in the Sierra. Winters from our southern states 
southward to Panama. 

In Missouri a fairly common transient visitant in all parts 
of the state; never in flocks, but associated with other sparrows, 
chiefly Mdospizae and Zonotrichiae. Due to its southwest- 
northeast migration it appears first in the southwestern part of 
the state from where it is reported in March {March 7, 1904, 
Iberia, March 13, 1880, Freistatt) ; the first individuals seem to 
reach northern Missouri and southern Nebraska earlier than the 
region of St. Louis, being reported from Mt. Carmel and 
Keokuk, April 5, and in Nebraska in the second week of April. 
At St. Louis the Lincoln's Sparrow arrives ]iretty regulariy 
between the 20th and 25th of April, rarely a few days later. 
It is most common all over the state from the second to the 
twelfth of May, and the last are seen soon afterwaril, varying 
in different years between the tenth and sixteenth, except in 
unusually cold springs, when the last remained to May 23, 
1904, and May 28, 1897. The first reappear in fall eariy in 
October (earlieist October 5, 1889, Independence) ; at St. Louis 
about October 7, followed by the bulk a few days later, 
present generally from the lOtli to 15th, and the la*t arc noted 
near the end of the month, .sckioni remaining into November 
(November 4, 1900, Keokuk, Currier). 

*584. Mklosfiza geobgia-\a (Lath.). Swamp Sparrow. 

FringiUa georgiana. FringUla pntustris, Xnnatn'rhia paiuslrix. Amm/t- 
dramiis paluxlris. MdoKpiza palustrix. 

Geog. Di.st. — Eastern Xorth America, north to Newfoundland, 
Labrador and Athaba-ika; west to about 100 meridian in Ne- 
bra-^ka. Breeds from southern New Engiantl, northern Indiana, 
northern Missouri and eastern Nebraska northward. Winters 
from southern New England, southern Illinois, Missouri and 
Kansas southward to the Gulf. 

In Missouri a conunon transient visitant, found in varying 
numbers in all parts, high and low, but most abuntiantly 
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in the flood plain of the Mississippi River, A few rem^n in 
winter north of the Missouri River, more in southern Missouri, 
especially the southeast. According to some observers the 
species is also a rare breeder north of the Missouri River. Mr, 
Philo W. Smith, Jr., reports that he found a nest with young, June 2, 
1905, near Maple Lake in St. Charles Co., and Mr. E. M. Parker 
has found it nesting near Montgomery City, Mr. E. S. Currier 
thinks a few nestetl at Sand Ridge near Wayland, Clark Co., 
Mo. W, E. D. Scott also says it possibly breeds at Warrensburg 
where he took some as late as May 25, 1874. Trippe writes: 
"Breeds in small numbers in Decatur Co., la.," (the border 
county north of central Missouri). As is the case with several 
other species of sparrows wintering in the southern states, 
migration commences in an undecided way, some advancing in 
short steps toward the breeding grounds in the north a.s soon as 
absence of snow and ice allows. In some years this is possible 
at the end of February, in others nearly a month later, but the 
middle of March may be taken as the average time for the first 
arrival of small troops of transient Swamp Sparrows in the 
vicinity of St. Louis and a week later in the marshes of Clark Co. 
in the northeast comer of the state. The bulk of the species 
leaves southeast Missouri about the middle of April, is present 
in the central part from April 10 to 20, and at the northern border 
from April IG to 26, The last ones are sometimes noted in the 
last week of April, but just as often in the first week of May, 
less commonly later (May 11, 1882 and 1880, St. Louis; Mav 
13, 1907, Shannon Co, Woodruff; May 23, 1899, and May 27, 
1901, Keokuk). September 27 is the first day when transients 
were obsei'ved in central Missouri and October 1, 188G, in Law- 
rence Co,, southwest Missouri. The earliest date at Keokuk, 
reported by Mr. Currier, is September 11, 1894, the next earliest 
September 2fi, 1899. The bulk enters the state about October 
10, has spread over central and western Missouri by the middle 
of the month and remains to the end or to the first week of No- 
vember. After the middle of November winter numbers only 
are left. 



585. P.A.SSKRKLI.A iLi.\CA (Merr.), Fox Sparrow. 

Frinyitia lllaca. Fri'iyiHa ftrruniiiea. ZunotrWhia iliaca. Fringillaruja. 

Geog, Dist. — Eastern North America, north to Newfoundland, 
Anticnsti, southern Labrador, northwestward to Alaska. Breeds 
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from northern Maine, northern Manitoba and Alberta northward. 
Winters from Potomac, Ohio and Missouri Rivers southward 
to the Gulf coast and westward to middle Texas. 

In Missouri a common transient visitant in all parts of the 
state, and a fairly common winter resident from St. Louis 
southward, particularly numerous in the heavy forests of the 
swampy southeast. They are among the first sparrows to leave 
their winter quarters in the southern states, but make slow prog- 
ress at first. Entering the state at the southern boundary late 
in February or early in March the first reach central Missouri 
in the second, the northern border in the third week of the month. 
The bulk is present southwardly from the middle to the end 
of March, northwardly from the 20th to April 5, some years to 
the lOth. The last birds are observed in the first and second 
week of April, rarely later. Latest records April 17, 1894, 
Keokuk; April 18, 1903, and 19, 1888, St. Louis. In withdraw- 
ing from the northern breeding grounds Fox Sparrows are among 
the latest migrants to put in their appearance in Missouri, 
where they are seldom seen before the second, some years not 
before the third, week of October. Earlier, exceptional, dates 
are reported from Keokuk, September 29, 1896, October 1, 1895, 
October 2, 1894. They are most common in all parts of the 
state between October 25 and November 10, but retire south- 
ward by the middle of the month; latest dates November 20, 
1894, Keokuk; November 25, 1902, Jasper; December 10, 1901, 
Jasper. 

*587. PiPiLO ERYTHROPHTHALMUS (Linn.). Towhee. 

Fringilla erythropktkalma. Emberiea erythrophihainui. Chewinh. Joree. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America north to Ontario and 
eastern Manitoba; west to eastern Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Indian Territory. Breetls from Georgia and Louisiana north- 
ward and winters from Pennsylvania, Indiana, Missouri and 
eastern Kansas southward to southern Florida, the Gulf coast 
and southwestern Texas. 

In Missouri a common summer resident in the prairie and 
Ozark border region, but only locally common in the Ozarks, 
and rare in the swampy southeast, where it is a fairly common 
winter resident. As a transient visitant it is generally distrib- 
uted and common from the middle of March to the middle of 
April, and from September 25 to October 20. As a winter resi- 
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dent it ia rare in northern Missouri, but becomes more numerous 
as we approach the southern boundary, chiefly southeast. The 
first Towhees return to their breeding stands in the southern part 
before the middle of March, to the northern part chiefly after 
the middle of March. In the vicinity of St, Louis March 17 is 
often the day when their song is heard for the first time at most 
of their stands, meaning that the bulk of males has come and is 
taking possession of their former haunts, awaiting the arrival 
of the females. This takes place generally within one week 
and the species is conspicuous, noisy and mating, before the 
end of the month. Their ranks continue to fill up, and many 
transients in small troops are present, during the first half of 
April, while some of the first comers have already begun nest 
building, and eggs may be found by the first of May. In the 
latter part of September the Towhees begin to flock and are 
heard to sing again. Migration from the north sets in soon after 
the first of October and lasts till about the 20th, being most brisk 
about the middle of the month, or a few days before. After the 
20th the species rapidly approaches winter numbers. 

*593. Cardinalis CAiiDm.A.Li8, (Linn.). Cardinal. 

Loxia cardinalis. FringUla cardinatUt. PityluK fardinalis. Guiraea cardi- 
nalis. Cardin/Uis virginiarats, Rctibirii. Kentucky Carding, 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern Unite<l States, north to southeastern 
New York, the Gi^eat Lakes, southern Iowa, southeastern 
South Dakota ; west to eaj^tcrn Nebraska, Kansas, Texas. 
Breeds from Georgia, Alabama, Missis,iippi, etc. northward, 
being replaced fartlier south by the Florida and Louisiana sub- 
species. Mainly non-migratory, but said to extend its range 
from year to year. 

A common resident in all ))ftrts of Missouri, vei-y conmiOTi in 
most of southern Missouri, the Ozark region as well as the prairie 
and swamji latuls. One of the few species of which many indi- 
viduals arc truly permanent residents, remaining on the same 
grounrl sunitncr and winter. They are mainly old pairs which 
risk wintering in places wliei-e few otht-r birds finti food and 
shelter, having for neighbors sometimes only the Carolina Wren 
and Tufted Tit, the ground being too bleak even for Blue Jays 
and Woodpeckers. But not all Redbiixls arc thus attached to 
their summer haunts; llie majority retire to sheltered wooils in 
the bottomland, or to nooks and cornei-s on warm hillsides. 
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where cornfields with com on the stalk or in shocks are not far 
away, and where they are found when nothing else is accessible. 
The Redbird begins singing the middle of February, if it has not 
done so earlier, and keeps it up until molt begins in the latter part 
of August, when only the first attempts of young birds are heard 
in September. At this period, and until the molt is over in the 
middle of October, the species is unusually shy and seclusive, 
but on fine days in the latter part of October, and in fact some- 
times even in winter, its song is as lively as in spring. 



♦595. Z.^MELODiA LUDOviciANA (Linn.). Rose-broastefi Gros- 
beak. 

I^xia tvdoi'wiaiia. Quiraca ludovieiana. Frhigltla taitoricuina. Cocco- 
boru» hidimcianua. Hedymelea Itirfmnciontia. Goniaphea Ivdoridana. 
Habia bidoviciana. Loxia rosea. CoccolhrautUi Iwlovicianus. Rose- 
brejist. Redbreast. 

Geog. Pist.— Eastern United States and southern Canada; 
breeds from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, northern Ohio and In- 
diana, central Illinois, Missouri and eastern Kansas northward 
to Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Assiniboia and Alberta. 
In winter south of the United States to Cuba, Jamaica, Mexico, 
Central America, Ecuador and Colombia. 

In Missouri a eonmion .«ummer re.-<ident in the prairie and 
Ozark border region, chiefly north of lat. 38° and occurring only 
sparingly in the valleys of the northern wIojk' of the Ozarks, 
from Stc. (ienevieve and Iron Counties to Lawrence and Ja-^jjcr 
Counties. On the southern slope of the Ozarks and in western 
Missouri south of lat. 37° it is entirely replaced in the breeding 
season by the Blue Groslx-ak. In tiic alluvial counties of the 
southea-st it is rare, but has been found once in sunnner on an 
island near the southern boundary of Dunklin Co. The mos-t 
southern record of nesting in southwest Missouri has U-cn fur- 
nished by Mr. Nehrling, who oljserved a young biRi with its 
parents July 6, 1885, near Frcistatt in Lawrence Co. In un- 
usually favorable sea.Kons tlie first Roscbreawts have made their 
appearance at St, Lotiis a.s early aw April 18 and 20, but the ma- 
jority of dates range betwen-n April 22 and 29, for first males, 
followed a few days later by the females. Birds of the second 
year come with the bulk of transient visitants, which pa.>is through 
Missouri during the first week in May, when they are found in 
re^ons where they do not breed (SJiannon Co., May 2, 1907, 
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Woodruff). At the end of 8Ummer the Rosebreaste are met with 
in small troops, but in the river bottoms where they roost in the 
willows, gathering of from 30 to 50 may be found about the 
middle of September, probably transients in passage. At the 
end of September these flocks have departed, but small family 
groups do not think of leaving certain favorite stands, where food 
is plentiful and where they are not molested; frequent visits 
to these places reveal their presence into the second week of 
October, and the last on record in the city of St. Louis is October 
18, 1906. 

*597. GuiRACA CAERULEA (Linn.). Blue Grosbeak. 

Ij>xia caendea. FringiUa caenilea. Goniaphea caervita. Coccoborut caeru- 

Geog. Dist. — Southern part of eastern United States, north to 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, being 
replaced farther west by the western subspecies laziUa. In 
winter to Cuba and Yucatan. 

In Missouri a fairly common summer resident on the southern 
slope and western bonier of the Ozarks, chiefly from lat. 37° 
southwanl, but also reported as fairly common at Jasper, Jasper 
Co., by Walter Giles Savage, and possibly occurring even farther 
north to lat. 38° SC in Caas Co., as it was found breeding in 1901 
at Osawatomie, Miami Co., Kan., only a few miles west of the 
state line. The Blue Grosbeaks arrive in Missouri the latter 
part of April (April 24. 1904, Shannon Co., Mr. W. G. Savage) 
and remain till October (October 2, 1902, Jasper; October 5, 
1904, Shannon Co,). 

*598. Cyanospiza cyanea (Linn.). Indigo Bunting. 

Tanngra cyanea. Pafsrriiia njanea. Friagilla cyaiiea. Spiia cyanea. 

Geog. Dist. — -I'-fusterii United States and southern Canada, 
north to Maine, Minnesota; west to ea^iteiTi Kansas, and in 
Nebraska to the 98th meridian. Breeds from the Gulf northward 
and migrates through eastern Mexico and Central America to 
Veragua. 

In Missouri one of the commonest and most universally dis- 
tributed summer rt'sidents. The fii-st ai'rive at the southern 
boundai'3' the mitidlc of April; at St. Louis the earliest dates are 
April 18 and 21, migrants in the Mississippi bottom. At its 
breeding stands it does not appear ticfore from the 24th to the 
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29th in most parte of southern Missouri, and the last of the 
month, or more commonly in the first week in May, in northern 
Missouri. The femalea are always a few days behind the males, 
and full numbers, including birds of the second year in not yet 
fully matured dress, are not present before the middle of May. 
Transients, particularly small troops of singing males, swell 
their numbers in May, when the species is one of the most 
conspicuous among songsters. Exceptionally, a pair has been 
seen feeding young unable to fly as late as September 12, 1905, 
but as a rule the species has left the breeding groun<l8 at the end 
of August and retired to out-of-the-way places to molt, at which 
period the males present a curiously spotted appearance. Tran- 
sients in flocks, all in brown, are with us in the bottoms early 
in September, and birds in different stages of molt are numerous 
to the end of the month, but are gone soon after the first of Octo- 
ber, though occasionally found in large numbers to the second 
week of that month. In especially favored localities some have 
been known to linger even longer. Latest for St. Louis, October 
17, 1885. 

599. Cyanospiza amokna (Say). Lazuli Bunting. 

Emberixa amoena. FringiUa antoena. Spua amoena. Passerina ainoena. 

Geog. Dist. — Western United States and British Columbia; 
north to Idaho, Montana; east to South Dakota, western Ne- 
braska, western Kansai^ ; in winter to Mexico. 

This species must be regarded as an accidental visitor to 
Missouri, though mentioneil by G. S. Agersborg a.s occurring in 
summer and probably breeding in eastern South Dakota (Auk 
vol. 2, p. 281), and has been taken twice in eastern Nebraska 
east of the 97 meridian. It enters the list of Missouri birds on 
the strength of two specimens, a male and a female, taken at 
St. Joseph out of a flock of young binls. September 13, 1894, 
by Mr. Sidney S. Wilson. 

[601. Cyanospiza ciris (Linn). Painted Bunting.] 

Emberiax eirit. PaxseTina ciria. FHngSta ciria, Spita ciVi*. Nonpareil. 
Painted Finch. Pope. 

Geog. Dist.— South Atlantic and Gulf States to western Texas ; 
north to North Carolina, southern Illinois, southern Kansas. 
In winter to Bahamas, Cuba, Mexico, Central America to Ver- 
agua; west in transit to Arizona. 

No record at present of its occurrence in Missouri, but search 
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along our southern border will probably reveal ita presence as 
a rare summer resident in the valleys leading up from the south. 
The species has been observed by Mrs. L, McG. Stephenson at 
Helena, Ark., and by Mr. Philo W. Smith Jr., at Eureka Springs, 
Ark. 

*f)04. Spiza AMERICANA (Gmel.). Dickcissel. 

Emberiia amerieana. FringiUa amerkana. Euapiia americana. Black- 
throated Bunting. 

Geog. DLst. — United States east of Rocky Mountmns, north 
to Massachusetts, soutlieni Ontario, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota; now extinct east of Alleghany 
Mountains; breeds from Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, northward 
and winters south of United States, migrating through New 
Mexico, Arizona, Mexico (both coasts) and Central America 
to Columbia and Trinidad. 

In Missouri a common summer resident in the prairie and 
Ozark border regions; rare in the Ozarks where only in open, 
long settle*.! localities; sparingly on the cultivated ridges of the 
southeast. The first arrive nearly throughout the state during 
the fourth week of Apiil, at least the foreruimers do, impatient 
males which want to reach their old haunts before rivals arrive. 
Females do not appear befoR> the first week in May, and the 
great mass of the species, including the young of last year, comes 
only during the Hceond week of the month. Transients may be 
seen flying over in the early morning from the last days of April 
to May 20, some following the prairie region going east, others, 
coining from the south, cross the heavily wooiled part of Missouri 
in a northerly direction. The first brood is able to take care 
of ityclf by July 1, but we sometimes see parents feeding young 
aftei' the middle of August. When the breeding season closes, 
families gather into small flocks and are seen flying south in the 
early liours of the day from August 20 to September 10. To 
the general observer ttie species is rare after the middle of Sep- 
tember, but for fine who knows the roosts the last has not gone 
before the first of October. 

60'i. Cai-amospiza mblanocorys Stejn. Lark Bunting. 

Frltigilla bicoior. Calaniasjiiza birolor. Conjilnlhia bicoloT. lioUrhoityx 
blailor. 

Geog. Dist. — Great Plains between Missouri River and Rocky 
Mountains: brw-ding from middle and western Kansas, eastern 
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Colorado, western Minnesota to Manitoba and Assiniboia; 
migrating south and southwest through Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona to plateau -of Mexico, Lower California and coast of 
southern California. 

In his Journal of an Exploration of western Missouri in 1854, 
Dr. P. R. Hoy lists the Lark Bunting, Dolickonyx bicdoT, among 
his 153 species of birds observed between April 16 and June 15. 
Under date of May 30, 1854, he writes: "On the way I saw 
the only prairie reed bird {Dolickonyx bicolor) I ever met. I 
followed it in full chase, under a hot sun, at least two miles 
before I shot it. Although greatly fatigued I was well satisfied 
at my final success in obtaining the much coveted bird." This 
was near the state line, while driving north from Sugar River 
on the old military trail (Linn Co., Kan., and Bates Co., Mo.). 
Audubon found it in Harrison Co., la., where Bell shot two 
males May 13, 1843, It has also been taken in Nebraska within 
fifty miles of Missouri at Beatrice and Lincoln, and is mentioned 
as a common summer resident in the southeastern comer of 
South Dakota by G. S. Agersborg (Auk vol. 2, p. 281). 

Family Tanagrid.ke. Tanagers. 
♦608. PiRANGA ERiTHROMFXAS ViciHot. Scarlct Tanager. 

Pyranga en/tkromelas. Tanagra rubra. Pyranga rubra. 

Gcog. Dist. — Eastern North America nort-h to the Maritime 
Provinces, northern Ontario, Manitoba, eastern Assiniboia; 
west to eastern Kan.sas, Nebraska, rarely to Wyoming and Colo- 
rado. Breeds from Virginia, Kentucky, southern Missouri 
northward; in winter to the West Indies and through Mexico, 
Central America and northern South America to Bolivia and 
central Peru. 

In Missouri a fairiy common summer resident in the woods 
of the prairie and Ozark border region ; frequent in the valleys 
of the Ozarks into northern Arkansas, but rare in the southeast 
(Mr. B. T. Gault found it breeding in Heburn, Ark., in 1888 and 
Mr. Philo W. Smith, Jr., writes that, it was fairly common in 
the vicinity of Eureka Springs in the summer of 190G, where he 
found the Summer Tanager strangely absent). The first reach 
southeastern Missouri in the third week of April, central Missouri 
in the fourth, and the northern border in the last days of the 
month or early in May. Females come a few days after the 
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males and it is generally May 3, when the song of the Scarlet 
Tanagers becomes common in the neighborhood of St. Louis. 
When their song ceases in July the bird becomes retiring and their 
presence is often only indicated by their peculiar call note. 
About the middle of September they become prominent once 
more in their travelmg dress migrating with troops of northern 
warblers leisurely through Missouri. They are thus met with 
occasionally to the end of the month, but loiterers are seen not 
rarely in October, as October 6, 1905 and October 14, 1906 
(St. Louis). 

*610. FiRANGA RUBRA (Ljon.). Summer Tanager. 

Tanagra aeslioa. Pyranga aesliva. Pyranga miasittippermi. Summer 
Redbinl. 

Geog. Dist.— Eastern United States, north to New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, central Indiana, central Illinois, southern 
Iowa, southeastern Nebraska; casual northward. In winter 
to Bahamas, Cuba, eastern Mexico, Central America, northern 
South America to Peru. 

In Missouri a common summer resident in the Ozark and 
Ozark border region; fairly common in the prairie region, 
becoming scarcer as the northern border is approached. Mr. 
E. S. Currier considers it a very rare summer visitor at Keokuk 
and never found it breeding. Mr. S. S. Wilson took a male at 
St. Joseph, May 4, 1895, and saw one Jime 12, 1896. Audubon 
saw it at Fort Leavenworth, May 4, 1843. The first arrive in 
their haunts on the sunny hillsides of the Ozarks in the third 
week of April; in the Ozark border region of St. Louis Co. in 
the fourth week or, if the weather should be unfavorable, only 
at the end of the month or early in May, when they usually 
become common. Both species of Tanagers often occur together 
in the same woods, but as a rule the Summer Tanager prefers 
the hills, while the Scarlet Tanager takes to the timber in the 
river bottoms. This species is also much more likely to become 
reconciled with modern conditions and makes its nest in the 
trees of villages and suburbs and partakes of our hospitality in 
the orchard and vineyaRi. They remain with us to the latter 
part of September and not a few linger into October (October 5, 
1904, Shannon Co.; October 5, 1906, St. Louis). 
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Family Hirundinidae. Swallowa. 
*6il. Proqne subis (Linn.). Purple Martin. 

Hirwido «ubi». Hirtindo purpurea. Progne purpurea. Martin. 

Geog. Dist. — United States (except Pacific coast) and southern 
Canada, north to Maine, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Vancouver, B. C. Breeds 
from southern Florida and southern Texas, and plateau of Mexico 
northward, and winters from southern Florida and Mexico to 
Venezuela and Brazil. 

In Missouri a common and generally distributed summer 
resident in cities and towns and on many farms wherever boxes 
or nesting sites are found; most abundant in old towns along 
rivers. The firet Martins arrive in southern Missouri in the 
second week of March, at St. Louis in the third, and in northern 
Missouri in the fourth week of the month. Increase is slow and 
the bulk of the species has not come before a month later, while 
birds of the second year are not in full numbers before the middle 
of May. As soon as the young are able to fly the distance, the 
whole family goes to the common roost and Martins become 
scarce at their breeding places about the middle of July, when 
all the young are on wing. On their favorite hunting grounds 
and especially at the roosts in the willows on the banks of the 
Mississippi, Martins are present and numerous until themiildle 
of September, after which only stragglers are left. Last date 
at St. Louis September 24. Migration from the north sets in 
about the middle of August and from August 24 to September 
10 extraordinary numbers go to the common roosts in the willows 
(See Forest and Stream, vol. 23, no. 10). Though English Spar- 
rows are said to drive the Martins away, no decrease is noticeable 
in Missouri, and with a little help from us English Sparrows can 
easily be kept out of Martins' houses. For an account of "How 
Young Martins are fed" see Forest and Stream, vol. 22, no. 25, 
reprinted in vol. 1, p. 6 of the Audubon Magazine, July 1887. 



*612. Petrochelidon lunifrons (Say). Cliff Swallow. 

Hirundo lumfTons. Hirumlo Tepublicaiia. Hiruiuio julva. Eave Swallow. 

Geog. Dist. — North America north to Cape Breton, Anticosti, 
Godbout; in the interior to Mackenzie and Yukon Valley, 
and on the Pacific coast to British Columbia; breeding nearly 
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over the whole United States (except Rio Grande Valley and 
northwestern Mexico). In winter through Mexico and Central 
America to Honduras, possibly to Brazil, Paraguay, Argentina, 
etc. Rare south of Potomac and Ohio Rivers; no record from 
Florida and the West Indies. 

In Missouri the Cliff Swallow is a summer resident of only 
local occurrence and not as numerous as it formerly was. At 
breeding stands whore traces of thousands of former nests are 
to be seen, as for instance on the ledges above Elk River near 
Noel in McDonald Co., none arc left. In localities where twenty 
years ago hundredK of nests wore seen on bams, none are seen. 
Prejudice and cruol delight in destroying the nests at the time 
of incubation or when feeding young have done it. The arrival 
in spring takes place in the second half of April and early May, 
when they begin at once to build their mud-nests. The only 
time when the species is present in great numbers is from the 
middle of Augu.st to the middle of September. At this period 
of southward migration thousands and thousands gather at 
night at the common roosts in the Spartina marshes of north 
Missouri. All are gone before the end of September (In the 
Spartina with the Swallows, by 0. Widmann. Bird-Lore, 
vol. 1, p. 4, Aug. 1809). 

*fil3. HiRUN'Du EHYTHRuGASTER Bodd. Bam Swallow. 

Ckelidon enjlhrogaxtra. Iliruiulo ruja. Hirumlo korrearum. Hiruruio 
americmia. Ilirn'ui'i rusika. 

Goog. Dist. — North America, north to Newfoundland, Lab- 
rador, Ungava, the Northwest Territories and Alaska; breeding 
over whole of United States (except Florida) and through 
central and western Mexico; in winter from southern Florida 
and southern Mexico thi-ough Central and South America to 
southem Brazil, Paraguay, Argentina, Bolivia, Peru, West 
Indies, 

In Missouri a smnmer resident of general distribution, but no- 
whore common. It i.s found in the state from early in April 
to the middli- of October (earliest April 3, 1903, Currier, Keokuk ; 
latest, October 14, 1905, Horse Shoe Lake, St. Charles Co.). 
The ranks of bi'eeders fill up slowly and troops of tmnsients 
have been noticed ils late a." the middle of May. The species 
is most numerous in fall migration, when large flocks gather in 
the marshes and roo,it in the ix'eds of lakes. As a breeiier the 
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Bam Swallow is more common northward than southward, 
in the prairie region oftener than in the Ozarks and rare in the 
southeast. 



*G14. Iridophocnb bicolor (Vieill.)- Tree Swallow. 

Hirundo bicolor. TackydTieta bicolor. Hirundo mridig. Wood Swallow. 
White-bellied Swallow. White-belly. 

Geog. Dist. — North America, north to Newfoundland, Lab- 
rador, Ungava, Mackenzie and Alaska; breeding from Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi and Kansas, Colorado, Utah and California 
northward and wintering from the South Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts southward to Bahamas , Cuba and over Mexico to 
Guatemala. 

In Missouri a scarce summer resident in the bottoms of large 
rivers as far south as the southern border of Dunklin Co., but 
more commonly northward. The first arrive the middle of 
March and the last are with us till the end of October. Tran- 
sients are with us in small troops in spring from March 15 to 
May 15, and in large flocks of many thousands in the Missis- 
sippi bottom from the middle of September to the middle of 
October, after nearly all the other swallows are gone (October 
28, 1885, Fayette, Howard Co.; October 31. 1899, Keokuk, 
Currier). 

*61fi. RiFAHU RiPAHiA (Linn.). Bank Swallow. 

Hirundo riparla. Colyle and Cotile riparia. Ctiiriaila riparia. Sand 

Geog. Dist.— Northern Hemisphere : in America breeding 
from Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Arizona and northern Mexico 
north to the arctic region. In winter through Mexico, Central 
and South America to eastern Peru and Brazil, also West 
Indies. 

In Missouri chiefly along the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, 
breeding in smaller or larger colonies, either directly over the 
water on the banks or over quarries, in railroad cuts, etc., on 
the bluffs sometimes a mile or more from the river. They are 
among the latest swallows to arrive at their breeding stands, 
seldom before the fourth week of April (earlie.st April 21, 1883 
and 1887, St. Louis) and are generally not building in large num- 
bers before the fifth of May. Young and old collect in immense 
flocks in the river bottoms as early as July 1, scattering while 
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feeding and gathering at the roosts in the evening, some with 
the Cliff Swallows in the marsh, others with the Martins 
in the Willows. Migration seems to be well under way by the 
first of August, keeps up during the whole month and 
in early September, but the last are gone by the middle 
of the month, departing with their roost-fellowe, the Martins 
and Cliff Swallows. 

♦617. Stelgidopterix skrripbnnis (Aud.). Rough-winged 
Swallow. 

Hirumlo aerripennu. Cotyle serripennit. 

Gcog. Dist.— From Costa Rica to Connecticut, central Massa- 
chusetts, southeastern New York, Ontario, northern Indiana, 
southern Wisconsin, southern Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, British Columbia; breeds from Georgia, Louisiana, 
Texas and \>ra Cruz northward and winters south of United 
States.- 

In Missouri a fairly common, generally distributed summer 
resident, never in large colonies like the Bank Swallows, but 
often in their colonics, or in single pairs or a few pairs near each 
other, scattered along creeks and rivers in all parts of the state, 
perhaps mast numerous in the Ozark and Ozark border region 
and the bluffs of the larger rivers. They arc among the earliest 
of this family to arrive at their breeding stands, where the 
first are seen in southern Missouri in the second week of March 
(March 10, 1902, Fe.«tus, Jefferson Co.), at St. Louis soon after 
the middle, and at the northern border before the end of the 
month. Like other swallows their ranks fill up slowly, and it 
is fully a month before all have returned to their wonted haunts 
about bridges, railroad cuts, ravines, old quarries, out buildings, 
etc., always, if pa'^sible, not far from water. Flocks are found 
in August from sixty to a hundred or more, adults and young, 
mastly the latter, resting together for hours on dead trees or 
brush on the banks of lakes or rivers, feeding together, keeping 
and moving together until the time for tleparture has come. 
From most of their haunts they are gone by the middle of Sep- 
tember, but not 80 from the Mississippi bottom in St. Charles 
Go. where they remain into October, even into the second week 
of the month, the last, a troop of one hundred, being still present 
October 13, 1905, at one of their places of rendezvous at Horse 
Shoe Lake, an old betl of the Cuivre River. 
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Family Ampelidae. Waxwings etc. 

Subfamily Ampelinae. Waxwings. 

618. Ampelis qarrulus Linn. Bohemian Waxwings, 
BombyeUia garnda. Bobemian Chatterer. 

Geog. Dist. — Northern parts of Northern Hemisphere, breed- 
ing in coniferous forests of the Boreal Life Zone; in winter 
irregularly southward; in America to Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
northern California; breeding from Fort Churchill in Kewatin 
and from Athabasca and western Alberta to Alaska. 

In Missouri a very rare winter visitant as far as known at 
present. One killed near New Haven, Franklin Co., in November, 
1858, is in the collection of Dr. A. F. Eimbeek. Another was 
killed in Platte Co, by Mr, John A. Bryant of Kansas City. 
Mr. W. E. Praeger writes that two were shot out of a flock 
near Keokuk, December 27, 1896. Mr. Chas. K. Worthen 
writes that at Warsaw, lU., specimens were taken and small 
Bocks seen a number of times. The occurrence of the species 
is reported from a point near the mouth of the Ohio, Villa 
Ridge, Pulaski Co., ID., where, December 18, 1879, Prof. S. A. 
Forbes took a fine specimen ; this is the most southern record 
in the Mis.sissippi Valley. In Nebraska it has repeatedly been 
taken in different parts of the state between November 15 
and March 1; also in Kansas and Illinois, where a large flock 
was once found feeding on Juniper berries, March 10, 1876. 

*619, Ampelis cedrorum (VicilJ.). Cedar Waxwing. 

Ampdxi americana. Bombyciila ameriania, BoiiAycUla carolinenais. Ce- 
tlarbird. Ulienybird. 

Geog, Dist. — North America, north to Prince Edward Island, 
Hudson Bay, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia; 
breeding from Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Kansas, New Mexico and Arizona northward and wintering 
in whole of United States, south to Bahamas and through Mexico 
to Costa Rica. 

As a summer resident in the sense of breeder, its usual meaning, 
the Cedarbird is apparently rare in Missouri, although common 
during a large part of our long summers. The species is with us 
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in force when our early cherries are ripening until the middle 
of June, and as early as the middle of August, when the wild 
cherries and grapes are getting ripe, we meet them again in flocks, 
but this time with fully grown young, known by their streaked 
underparts. It is probable that all the young ones which we see 
in August are bred in the state, but there is no bird more secre- 
tive than the Cedarbird in breeding time. We never hear it, 
because it has nothing to say, being always alone, and, when 
we happen to see one, which is seldom, it seems in great haste 
to go to a place far away. It may nest in our own garden or 
orchard and wc will not be the wiser until perchance one of the 
youngsters comes to our door, or, what has actually happened 
to the writer, into the house itself, before it can fly. That it 
used to newt in the city of St. Louis is attested by Mr. Philo W. 
Smith, Jr., who found nests in Tower Grove Park in 1900 and 
in North St. LouLs in 1891. Mr. C. W. Frier found a nest, 
July 16, 1903, in an orchard in Applcton City, and the species 
is given as a breeder in Lawrence Co., by Mr. H. Nehrling; 
in Warrensburg by Mr. A. F. Smithson; in Keokuk by Mr, 
E. S. Currier. Orchards, cemeteries, city parks, and the shade 
trees in the immediate surroundings of houses in the country, 
seem to be the places where we have to look for their nests from 
the middle of June to the end of July. Though we may meet 
with flocks of Cedarbirds in any month of the year, there are 
certain times wiien we can count on seeing them with us regularly 
and in numlx'rs. This is tlie time of the mulberries and first 
cherries in May, and of the abundance of wild fruit of many kinds, 
wild cherries, grapes, liackherries, smilax, (;tc., from the latter 
part of August to tlie middle of October. During the day they 
roam in search of food in troops of thirty or more and in the 
evening assemble in large numljci-s at a common roost, prefer- 
abk^ tlie willows in the ri^'cr bottoms. They are great wan- 
derei"s and, :iltliough withth-awing fi-om the state during the 
coldest spells of winter, the first, flocks are back again as soon 
as the weather moderates, be tliis in Jimuarj', Februarj- or 
March. 

Fiunily i.AN'iin.\i:. Shrikes. 

()2]. L.\N'ivs JiniiK.M.iR \'ieill. Northern Shrike. 

IjO'iiiix exmbiJor. Colh/nv bnrnoliii. Colluria borcnlia. Butcherbird. 

Geog, Disl. — Northern North America, breeding from Labra- 
dor and Saskatchewan nortli to Alaska. In winter south 
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from the Maritime Provinces and Ontario to Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona and central Cali- 
fornia. 

In Missouri a rather common winter resident from the latter 
part of October to early March. Earliest dates at Keokuk, 
October 25, 1900; October 27, 1896 and 1901; October 31, 
1897; latest, March?, 1896 and 1897, March 9, 1902, and March 
17, 1901; April 9, 1899. Earliest at St. Louis, November 2, 
1906; latest from St. Joseph, April 7, 1896. Mr. Chas. L. 
Eimbeck has three fine specimens in his collection taken near 
New Haven, Mo., but there are at present no records available 
from the state south of St. Louis and Franklin Counties. 



*622e. Lanius ludovicianus migrans W. Palmer. Migrant 
Shrike. 

CoUyria excubUoroi/tes. Collurio ludoviciantie var. exct^nioroides. Laiiius 
Iv/Iovicianvs. Northern Loggerhead Shrike. 

Gcog. Dist. — Greater part of the United States east of the 
Great Plains, but very local in more eastern districts; breeding 
north to New Brunswick, Maine, Now Hampshire, Vermont, 
northern New York, Quebec, Ontario, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and southward to midland Virginia and western North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Missouri, and eastern Kansas; in winter 
from Missouri, etc., southward to Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas. 

This new subspecies has lately been separated from typical 
ludovicianus, which occurs only in the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States, while the range of the western subspecies, excubilorides, 
the Whitc-rumped Shrike, does not reach our state, terminating 
in central Kansas and ea,stern Nebraska. In Missouri, a fairly 
common summer re.'sident on cultivated land, chiefly in the 
prairie antl Ozark border region, searce in the Ozarks and the 
southeast. In mild winters some remain at their breeding stands 
from the Missouri Hiver southward, but the majority leave the 
state in October an<l do not return till the third week of March, 
when the first Shrikes are back at their stations in all paits of 
the state. Full numbers are present before the cnil of the 
month, when the old pairs have already begun building their 
nests, the species being among the earliest breeders, having 
fully fledged young in the fourth week of May. They make 
very amusing pets, being remarkably bright and the males 
somewhat musical. 
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Family Vireonidae. Vireos. 
*624. ViREO OLIVACEUS (Liiin.). Red-eyed Vireo. 

Miadcapa otivacea. VvreoBylvia or Vireosylva olivacea. "The Preftcher." 
Geog. Dist. — North America, chiefly eastern, west to Utah, 
Washington and British Columbia; north to Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, Kewatin, Saskatchewan and southern 
Mackenzie; breeds from southern Florida and western Texas 
northward throughout all wooded regions. In winter through 
Mexico, Central and South America to Brazil, Bolivia and east- 
em Peru, 

111 Missouri the most evenly distributed woodland summer 
resident from April till October, It is equally at home in the 
overflowed region of the southeast as on the driest- hilltops 
of the Ozarks and in the small wood-patch left on northern and 
western farm lands. It begins to sing soon after its arrival, 
which is in the southeast as early as April 10; at St. Louis 
and central Missouri generally between April 21 and 26, some- 
times oven earlier as April 16, 1896, April 17, 1885; and along 
the northern border about the first of May, Its song is heard 
all spring and sunmier, even during the hottest hours, when 
most other birds are silent. After a silence of five or six weeks 
the song is taken up again before its departure and is heard as 
late as September 21, 1895, and September 24, 1887. The bulk 
of transients passes through early in May, and again about the 
middle of September. The species is scarce after September 

25, but OctotMjr records are not rare, October 1, 1895, being the 
last for Keokuk and October 10, 1885, for St, Louis. 

026. VIreo philadelphicus (Cass.}. Philadelphia Vireo, 

Virtosylva or I'lreos^i'iu philndetpkica. Brotheriylove Vireo, 

Gcog, Dist. — Eastern North America, north to Maine, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Athabasca; breeds along the 
northern border of the United States, but chiefly north of it, 
and migrates over the whole of the United States east of the 
Plains (more sparingly east of AUeghanies) to Central America 
(no Mexican or West Indian records). 

With the exception of one, May S, 1898, from Independence 
by Mr, Chas. Tindall, there are no records of the occurrence of 
this species in western Missouri. In eastern Missouri it is a 
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rather rare, but regular, transient visitant, especially frequent 
in the swampy southeast and along the shores of the Missis- 
sippi River from May 5 to 22. They seem sometimes to be 
quite at home here and give their song freely. The return move- 
ment in fall extends over a period of from three to four weeks, 
from the second week of September to the first of October. 
Earliest, September 9, 1887 ; latest, October 4, 1895, in Dunklin 
Co, Mr. E. S. Woodruff's capture of a Philadelphia Vireo 
May 9, 1907, in Shannon Co., the heart of the Ozarks, proves 
that its transit through Missouri is not confined to the low land, 
where it has generally been observed, but takes place, as is the 
case with most other northern warblers, in a broad front, cov- 
ering most, if not all, of the state. Two were taken by Mr. 
Woodruff, May 17, and one male. May 24, 1907, at Grandin, 
Carter Co. 

*<i27. Vireo gilvus (Vieill.). Warbling Vireo. 

ViTeonyiva or Vireosytvia gitva. Muacicapa giliv. Mwtcicapa melrxlia. 

Geog. Dist.— Eastern North America, north to Nova Scotia, 
northern Ontario, Manitoba, west to North Dakota, southeast- 
<Tn Montana, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas; breeding from 
Florida and Texas northward and wintering south of the United 
States, probably in Mexico. The typical si^ecics is replaced 
westward by the lately Kcparatc<l subspecies, V. gilnis sunins<mu 
(Baird), wWch winters in Mexico. 

In Missouri a fairly common summer resident of general dLf- 
tribution. Originally inhabiting the trees along rivers and lakes, 
it has now accommwiateil its^olf to the new conditions and likes 
to live in orchards, jtanloas and parks, even in the shade trees 
of big cities, where its -song may be heard with a short pause in 
Augu.st during its entii-e slay from the middle of April till Sep- 
teiubcr 20. It is one of the earliest species of the genus Vireo 
to anive in .-'pririg, the earliest being April 0, 1893, and April 8, 
1S90. This is the usual time for its appearance in the southeast: 
at St. Louis the majority of records are lietween April 10 and 20: 
in cool spriufis a f(;w days later. By the end of April the bulk is 
present all over the state, al.so transients, and the species is one 
of the most nuisieal in the great biri.1 concert of that lovely sea- 
son. Fall migration takes place in September, September I.i, 
1895, being the last date at Keokuk, and September 27, 1891, 
for St. Louis. 
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•628. VmBo FLAviFBONB Vieill. Yellow-throated Vireo. 
Muieka'pa tylvieola. Lanivtreo flavifrtmi. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern United States and southern Canada, 
north to Mune, Vermont, northern New York, southern Ontario 
and Manitoba; west to the edge of the Plains; breeds from 
northern Florida and southern Texas northward and winters 
from southern Florida and Cuba south through eastern Mexico 
and Central America to Colombia. 

In Missouri a common and generally distributed summer resi- 
dent in all wooded districts. It is the first of the Vireos to ar- 
rive in the state, having been heard as early as March 30, 1896, 
in the southeast. In the region of St. Louis it may be looked 
for between April 15 and 20 with much certainty; earUest date, 
April 13, 1887; latest, April 27. The return nio\'ement from 
more northern breeding grounds takes place in September, when 
it is for a while more conspicuous than ordinarily. Its song has 
been heard every day from September 1 to 9, and at intervals 
throughout the month — September 28, 1895, September 29, 
1905, October 1, 1887, October 2, 1906. Last individuals are 
noted as late as October 11, 1887, and October 12, 1895, at St. 
Louis, and October 17, 1903, at Montcer, Shannon Co., by Mr. 
Savage, but the bulk of the species leaves us from about Sep- 
tember 22 to 25. 

629. Vireo solitarics (Wils.). Blue-headed Mreo. 

Mutcicapa sotitaria. Lanivireo golitarivs. Solitary Vireo. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America; north to Prince Ed- 
warii Island, Keewatin, Athabai!ca, southern Mackenzie; west 
to border of Plains; breals from southern New England, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin and northern Dakota northward, and win- 
ters from the Gulf coast (Florida to Texas) southward to Cuba, 
eastern Mexico and Guatemala. 

In Missouri a regular and fairly common transient visitant, 
passing through rather late in both seasons. Earliest date at 
St. Louis is April 21, 1890, and April 22, 1879, but the majority 
of dates of '■ firsts" are between April 29 and May 5. Their stay 
with us lasts about two weeks, May 10 to May 16 being the dates 
for birds last seen (May 17, 1907, St. Louis). These dates seem 
to hold gooil also for the western part of the state (May 15, 
1899, Independence, Timiall: May 7, 1874, Warrensburg, Scott). 
In fall their presence extcmda over a period of at least four 
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weeks from the middle of September to the middle of October. 
Earliest date for the state is September 4, 1902, Jasper, Savf^e; 
for St. Louis, September 16, 1887; latest, October 20, 1893. 
Their song is heard both in spring and fall, oftener in the latter, 
and mostly in October; earliest song, September 24, 1896; 
latest, October 20, 1893. 

♦631. VmEO NOVEBORACENSis (Gmel.). White-eyed Vireo. 

Mascicapa n»veboraeensi». Musckapa eantatrix. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern United States; north to Massachusetts, 
New York {occasionally further north), to the Great Lakes, 
southern Wisconsin, southern Minnesota; west to eastern Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas {except Rio Grande Val- 
ley) ; breeding from northern Florida and Texas northward, and 
wintering from the South Atlantic and Gulf States southward 
through eastern Mexico to Guatemala. 

In Missouri a common and generally distributed summer resi- 
dent, rarer westward and most abundant in bottom land and 
along water courses throughout the different regions. In the 
southeast the first White-eyes return to their breeding grounds 
in the first week of April (April 2, 1896). In the vicinity of St. 
Louis the earliest date is April 11, 1896, but commonly the dates 
of "firsts" faU between April 14 and 18, exceptionally as late 
as April 24, and the bulk is always back in the last days of April 
in the western as well as the eastern part of central Missouri 
(Independence, April 29, 1900; April 30, 1899, Tindall). At 
the northern border Mr. Currier's dates at Keokuk vary between 
May 5, 1896, and May 12, 1898. The return movement south- 
ward takes place in the middle of September, when a decrease 
is noticeable after the species has been quite conspicuous as a 
songster during the first iialf of September. A few keep up sing- 
ing and are occasionally heard till the end of the month (Sep- 
tember 28, 1895, September 29, 1887). The last were noticed 
as late as October 14, 1885, but they are always scarce after 
September 26 to September 29, even in southern Missouri. 

*633. Vireo bellii Aud. Bell's Virco. 

Vireo belii. 

Geog. Dist. — Prairie districts of the Mississippi Valley, breed- 
ing from Tamaulipas through eastern Texas northward through 
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Missouri and Kansas to northwestern Indiana, northern Illinois, 
southern Minnesota and South Dakota. Winters in Mexico, 

In Mifisouri a fairly common summer resident in all prairie 
districts and the Ozark border cast to St. Louis and northward, 
abundant at Keokuk (E. S. Currier). This is the last of the 
Vireos to arrive in spring. At St. Louis, and in central Missouri 
generally, the first may be expected between April 27 and 29, 
sometimes a day or two earlier, as April 20, 1882, and April 25, 
1883, At Independence it was noted by Mr. Tindall April 27, 
1900, and April 30, 1899. At Warrensburg May 5, 1874, by 
W. E. D. Scott. Audubon met with Bell's Vireo May 6, 1843, 
in the region of St. Joseph. Its arrival is reported May 4, 1902, 
at Jasper by Mr. Savage, and May fi, 1885 and 1886, at Mt. Car- 
niel by Mrs, Muwick. Mr. Currier's dates vary between April 30, 
1895, and May 9, 1899, at Keokuk. The bulk of the species 
does not conu' to St. Louis before the first week of May and a 
week later to Keokuk. It sings almost as long as it is with 
us, even through August. Last day of its song and presence at 
St. Louis is September 22, 1905, and this seems to be the time of 
(iepartui-e from its breeding grounds generally. Last at St. 
Joseph, September 19, 1894, S. S. Wilson; at Ja'^per, September 
IB, 1901, and September 20, 1902; at Montcer, Shannon Co., 
Sc[itember 5. 1903, W. G. Savage. 

Family M\j()Tii.tii>ak. Wood Warblers. 
*f.;j(i. Mniotii,t..\ v.\Ei!A (Linu.). Black and White Warbler. 

Cvrthin ifiria. Sf/tfiii rarin. Cerlhiit macidiila. SylcScola varia. Mnio- 
lilU, b'irriilh. ihtiotiUa rnrio hnreatix- Bl.ipk iiml White C'rwping Wnrb- 
I.-r. 

( !eog. Dist. — I'Jistcrn North America, north to the upper Mac- 
kenzie N'allcy. Hudson Bay, Anticosti and Newfoumiland : west 
til Alberta, central Nebraska, ea.-itcni Texas. Brcetis from Vir- 
ginia, T(■ml('s^'(■^■, r,oiii:iiana ami Texas northward, and winters 
from the (liilf States southward throughout the West Imiies, 
Mexico, Central America to Colombia and Venezuela. 

in Missouri a cumnnin transient visitant and a fairly common 
summer resident in all wooded regions, both in low and high 
localities, on the islands in the swamps of the southeast, as well 
as thmnghoul the valleys ot the Ozarks and in the timber of 
the Ozark boi'der ami jiiairie region. This is one of the first 
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warblers to enter Missouri in the southeast. Its wiry notes were 
heard in Dunklin Co. as eariy as March 10, 1894. On March 24, 
1896, they were common songsters in Butler Co., but the neigh- 
borhood of St. Louis is not reached before the second or third 
week of April, eariiest April 7, 1882 (Earliest for Vernon Co., 
April 9, 1894; for Keokuk, April 26, 1902; for Shannon Co., 
April 10, 1904; for Mt. Carmcl, April 18, 1885; for Warrensburg, 
April 13, 1874). During the latter part of April and first half 
of May, transients are present in all parts of the state. Audubon 
met with the species at Fort Leavenworth May 4, 1843, and 
Dr. J. A. Allen at the same place about the same time in 1871. 
It is reported from St. Joseph May 4, 1895, by Mr. S. S. Wilson. 
Fall migration takes place all through September, and the specie^ 
is most common between the 10th and 20th; the last seen at 
St. Louis September 29, 1887 and 1905, but in Dunklin Co. .some 
were present during the first week of October, 1895. 

*()37. Protomot.vrh ciTRRA (Bodd.). Prothonotary Warbler. 

iMoUicitla citrea. Sylvia prolonotarius. VeTmivora prolonolariut. Hetinaia 
protoiwtaTius. Dacnix praloaotaria. Sylviaila auricotlin. Goiden 
Swamp Warbler. 

Geog. Dist.— Eastern United States, north to Virginia, south- 
em Ohio, Indiana, southern Michigan, northeastern Illinois, 
southern Wisconsin, southeastern Minnesota, eastern Nebraska. 
Bre«Hls from northern Florida and the Gulf coast to eastern 
Texas northwarii, and winters in Cuba, and through eastern 
Mexico and Central America to Colombia, X'cnezuela and 
Trinidad. 

In Missouri a conmion summer n':>ident in the large river val- 
leys, chiefly that of the Mississippi, most abundant in the swamps 
of the southeast, less common in the valleys of thi' Ozarks, but 
occurring in every one, as well as in the western and northern 
prairie region (Rc|>ortcd common at Warrensburg, Independ- 
ence, and Vernon Co.). It is one of the first warblers to arrive 
in spring, its entr-ancc into the peninsula being welcomed !»s 
early as the last day of March (189(!). A few <lays later the fe- 
males join them and pairs are seen entering holes in the second 
week of A])ril. To the central part, of the state they do not conic 
before the third or fourth week of April, and tn the nortlu^rn 
bord(;r about the first of May. The s(H'cies withdraws from Mis- 
souri pretty early in fall. The hist date for St. Louis i.s Septem- 
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ber 9, but there is a record from New Haven, September 24, 
1903. At the end of the month none were found in the 
peninsula. 

♦638. Helinaia swainsonii Aud. Swainson's Warbler. 

Helonaea iwatiuom. HdmUheras t 



Geog. Dbt. — Southeastern United States, north to Virginia, 
southwestern Indiana, southwestern Missouri and west to Texas. 
In winter to Cuba, Jamaica and Central America to Panama. 

In Missouri thus far only found as a summer resident on the 
so-called islands in the St. Francis basin in Dunklin Co., but re- 
search will probably reveal its occurrence as a not rare summer 
resident throughout the swampy portions of the southeast, par- 
ticularly in the section east of Little River, where large cane- 
brakes occur along our southern state line. Vol 12 of the Auk 
for 1895 contains an announcement of its discovery in the state 
under the title: "Swainson's Warbler an Inhabitant of the 
Swampy Wootis of Southeastern Missouri," by 0. Widmann 
(pages 112-117). 

*639. Helmithbrusvermivorus (Gmel). Worm-eating Warb- 
ler. 

Sylvia vermivora. Dacnis vermivora. Helinaia vtrmivora. Htiminihenu 
vermivoms. lielmiiUhotherua vermivora*. Verminora penntyli'anwi. 
Worm-eating Swamp Warbler. 

Geog, Dist. — Kastem United Stati-s, north to southern Con- 
necticut, southeastern New York, Pennsylvania, southern Wis- 
consin, southeastern Nebraska: breeds throughout its United 
States range and winters in the Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica, Mex- 
ico, Yucatan, Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica and Panama. 

In Missouri a fairiy common, aud, with the exception of the 
swampy southca-st, a generally distributed summer resident, 
rarer north and westward, most common in the bluff regions of 
tlm soutlicrn jiart of the state, being partial to wooded hilly 
ground near running water. Mr. Nehrling considered it a rare 
breeder in Lawrence Co. ; Mr. Scott found it rare at Warrensburg 
in 1874 ; Mr. Currier aLso calls it rare at Keokuk. Mr. Parker 
found it breeding in Montgomery Co., and we have reports of 
its occun'cnco at Boonville by Dr. Hoy, April 22, 1854; at Mt. 
Carmel by Mrs. Musick, May 20, 1885; at Iberia, Miller Co., 
April 28, 1902. Mr. B. T. Gault found it to be a common 
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breeder in Reynolds Ck), in 1892, and Mr. E. S. Woodruff found 
it common in Shannon Ck)., and met with it in Carter Co., May 
30, 1907. It begins to arrive on its breeding ground April 20, 
and fuU numbers are present the first of May. It leaves us early 
in September, the latest record for St. Louis, September 20, 



*640. Helminthophila. bachhanii Aud. Bachman's Warbler. 

Sylvia baehmani. Helinaia badimanii. Hdminthophaga bocAmani, 

Geog. Dist. — Southern United States; on the Atlantic coast 
to Virginia; in the Mississippi Valley to southeastern Missouri, 
Kentucky, northeastern Arkansas ; formerly to southern Indiana. 
To Bahamas in migration. Winters in Cuba. 

In Missouri found to be a fairly common summer resident 
on the islands in the St. Francis basin, where nests with eggs 
were found on Gulp Island, May 17, 1897, and May 14, 1898. 
The occurrence of the .species in Missouri was discovered May 7, 
1896, and reported in Auk, vol. 13, p. 264. The discovery of 
the first nest ever found was described in an article titled: 
"The Summer Home of the Bachman's Warbler no longer un- 
known," by 0. Widmann, Auk, vol. 14, 1897, pages 305-310. 
Nest and eggs (3) were presented to the Bendire Collection of 
Eggs in the National Museum at Washington. The finding of 
a second nest with three eggs on the same island was announced 
in Osprey, vol. 3, page 13; it is in the Parker Norris collection 
at Philadelphia. The species arrives on its breeding grounds 
about the middle of April; males in full song were present April 
17, 1898, in Dunklin Co. The range in Missouri has been ex- 
tended since the above was written by Mr. E. Seymour Wood- 
ruff's capture of a male on May 2, 1907, near Ink, Shannon Co., 
in some low bushes in the dry bed (its normal state) of Spring 
VaUey and again by his finding a Bachman's Warbler near 
Grandin, Cari;er Co., May 23, 1907. Of this he kindly wrote 
me the following: "This time it was in what I consider a more 
suitable location — a dense tangle near the bank of a stream. 
I heard a song which I rocognizeil at once as a Bachman's 
though I only had heard it that once up in Shannon Co. It 
took mc some little time ijeforc I could lay my eyes on him, 
for he was fearfully shy and moved about rapidly. I did not 
attempt to secure him to confirm identification until I had spent 
over two hours there in hopes that I might find the nest, but 
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finally shot him for fear I might not find him on a second visit. 
I am positive I heard another male at the same time." 

♦641. Helminthophila pinus (Linn.). Blue-winged Warbler. 

Certkia pimu. Helminthophaga pinug. Sylvia eolUaria. Vermivora toti- 
(aria. Helinaia eolilaria. Blue-winged Yellow Warbler. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern United States, north to southern Con- 
necticut, southeastern New York, Pennsylvania, northern Ohio, 
northern Indiana and Illinois, southern Wisconsin, eastern 
Nebraska. In winter through eastern Mexico to Guatemala, 
Nicaragua and Colombia. 

In Missouri a fairly common summer resident of general 
distribution, but like other ground-builders disappearing from 
districts where thn only remaining woodland is used as pasture 
for hogs, which either drive the birds from their breeding grounds 
or destroy the eggs or young in the nest, Audubon met with 
the species at Fort Leavenworth, May 4, 1843, and Dr. J. A. 
Allen at the same locality in May, 1874; Dr. Hoy found it at 
Boonville, April 22, 1854, and common at ChiUicothe, May l(i, 
1854. It is an inhabitant of the valleys of the Ozarks and of 
the drier parts of the southeast, but the bluff region of the riven* 
and the Ozark Ixmler region seem to be territory most fre- 
quented. The species is the earliest of the genus to come to 
us in spring, appearing at our southern boundary, April 3, 189fi; 
at St. Louis and central Missouri generally, April 20; earliest 
at St. Ijouis, April 17, 1883; at our northern border, April 30 
to May 5, when the bulk has reached the rest of the state. It 
leaves us early in fall; the last seen at St. Louis is September 
fUo September 10, ll'JOl). 

641.1. Hiii-MiNTHOPHii-A i-KucoHRONCHiAi-is (Brewstcr). Brew- 
ster's Warbler. 
Hdmiriihuiilvmii tciirob!^iiiithiati>:. 

Geog. Di.'it. — Southern New En^iiand, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maiyland, \'irginia, Louisiana, Michigan. 

For the introihirtimi of this intere-^ting bird into our list 1 
am indebted tii Mr. lulward Seymour Woodruff, who has fur- 
nished imion^ the many valuable nntes made during his two 
months sojourn in Shiumon Co., in the spring of 1907, the 
Brewster's Warbler, a record new to the state. In a letter date<l 
May 18, 1907, he writes: "It is an alisolutely typical specimen, 
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for there is not even a suggestion of a yellow tinge on the breast 
— pure white from bill to tail, and wingbands broadly yellow. 
I secured him on May 12; was attracted to it by its song, which, 
though similar in character to that of the Blue-wing, was weaker 
and varied — most noticeably different." 



642. Helminthophila chrysoptera. (Linn.). Golden-winged 
Warbler. 

MotaciUa chrytoptera. Sylvia ehryBoptera. Vermivora chryaoplera. Heli- 
Tioia dirysoptera. Helmiidhophaga ckrysoplera. 

Gcog, Dist. — Eastern United States, north to Massachusetts, 
southwestern Ontario, northern Michigan, central Wisconsin, 
southern Minnesota; breeding from South Carolina in the 
mountains, and from northern New Jersey, northern Indiana, 
Illinois, eastern Nebraska northward and wintering in the 
mountains of Central and South America from Nicaragua to 
Colombia. 

In Missouri a fairly common transient visitant in the vicinity 
of St. Louis, the bluffs of the Mississippi being the only locality 
where the species has been found of regular occurrence in the 
state. Mr. E. S. Currier consiiiers the Golden-winged War- 
bler a common transient at Keokuk and there is a record of its 
occurrence in Shannon Co., April 25, 1905, by Mr. W. G. Savage. 
The only record from western Missouri is by Mr. H. Nehrling, 
who met with it in Lawrence Co., April 25, 1884. Mrs. Musick 
reported the species as a sunmier n'sidcnl at Mt. Carmel, 
Audrain Co., in 1884, and it is very likely that it bi-ecds sparingly 
in northeastern Missouri. Mr. Currier took a .'^et of eggs in Lee 
Co., la., just across the state line, and Mr. 0. C. Poling of Quincy 
found it nesting in the Mis.sisslppi bottom. In eastern Illinois 
it was once found breeding in the latitude of St. Louis, 38° 38', 
in Richland Co. Singing males have been noted at St. Louis 
as early as April 2(1, 27 and 28, but the bulk passes through 
during the first half of May; last seen. May 22. AX Keokuk 
they were obKerve<l once as early as Apiil 22, 1894. They begin 
to withdraw from the breeding grounds early in August and pass 
through Missouri in tlie latter part of August and early in 
September, but do not stop over long and are therefore easily 
overlookcil. Latest date at St. Louis, September 15, 1905: 
males in full plumage. 
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645. Helminthophila rubricapilla (Wils.). Nashville War- 
bler. 

Silvia nificapiUa. HtlmiTtthophaga ru/icapSla. Hdmintiiapkila nifica- 
piUa. Sifivia rubricapiUa. Vermivora rubricapiUa. Hdinaia nAriea- 

Geog. Dist, — Extern North America, north to Cape Breton, 
Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba; breeds 
from southern New England, northern Michigan, northern 
Illinois, eastern Nebraska, northward. Winters in eastern 
Mexico; south to Guatemala. 

In eastern Missouri one of our most regular and common 
transient visitants, spring and fall; also common in the north- 
western part of the state, but rare in southwest Missouri. The 
species is. rare in Kansas, but common in the Missouri River 
region of eastern Nebraska. Dr. J. A. Allen found it common 
at Fort Leavenworth, where it had also been observed by 
Audubon, May 4, 1843. It is reported from St. Joseph, where 
Mr. S. S. Wilson took a female September 28, 1895, and from 
Independence, October 5, 1889, by Mr. Chaa. Tindall. Scott 
gives it as rare May 7, 1874, at Warrensburg, where Mr, Smithson 
found a young bird dead in the street in the middle of August, 
1906. There is a possibility of its breeding in the northwest 
comer of Missouri as it has been found breeding along the eastern 
edge of Nebraska. East of Missouri its nesting in the latitude 
of our northern border is reported from Fulton Co., 111., by Mr. 
Philo W. Smith Jr. of St. Louis. The first transients appear 
in eastern Missouri between April 23 and 29, exceptionally ear- 
lier or later (April 20, 1885, May 2, 1883). They are most abun- 
dant during the first decade of May, the last being seen between 
May 15 and 22. On their return in the fall the first have been 
seen as early as September 5, 1897, but usually not before 
September 14 or 15; they are quite common from September 
20 to October 5, and the last do not leave us before October 
12, exceptionally as late as October 20, 1893. 

640. Helminthophila celata (Say). Orange-crowned Warbler. 

Sylvia alata. Vermirm-a celata. Helinaia relata. Helminlhophaga celata. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, north to the Mackenzie 
and Yukon llivers; w(st in Canada to the interior of British 
Columbia and southward in the Rocky Mountains to New 
Mexico; breeding in the Rocky Mountains and from Manitoba 
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northward; migrating over Mississippi Valley and Gulf States 
to South Carolina, Georgia and Florida; rare east of AUeghanies 
north of Virginia. Winters in southern United States, but 
chiefly in northeastern Mexico. 

In western Missouri a regular and common transient visitant. 
It is reported so by Dr. Allen, who met with it in May, 1871, 
at Fort Leavenworth; by W. E. D. Scott who found it next 
to H. pinus, the most common of the genus, April 27 to May 
15, 1874, at Warrensbui^, Mr. Chas. W. Tindall reports it as 
common at Independence, April 29, 1898, and April 30, 1899. 
Mr. H. Nehrling's record of April 19, 1884, is the eariiest date 
for spring arrival in Missouri. The occurrence of the species 
in eastern Missouri is less regular both in time and numbers. 
Quite common in some seasons as early as April 20 and 22, in 
others it is not seen before the 28 or 29. May 10 is the latest 
at St. Louis; in most years not seen after May 5. Its presence 
in fall extends over a period of seven weeks from September 9 
to October 26, but it is never numerous at any time. Neither 
Mr. Currier nor Mr. Praeger met with the species at Keokuk, 
but Mr. Chas. K. Worthen mentions it" in his list of the birds 
of Warsaw, 111. 

647. Helminthofhila fbreghina (Wils.). Tennessee Warbler. 

Sylvia peregrina, Vermivora peregrina. Hdinaia ■peregrina. Helmintho- 
phaga peregrina. Sylvicota miaeourieima. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, north to Hudson Bay, 
Slave Lake and Alaska; breeds from northern New York, 
northern New England, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, eastern 
Colorado northward and migrates chiefly through Mississippi 
Valley and Atlantic side of Mexico and Central America to 
northern South America. 

In Missouri by far the commonest species of its genus and the 
most regular in migration; it outnumbers all other Helmin- 
thophilae put together and occurs in the west as well as in the 
east; in the southeast and the Ozarks as often as in the flood 
plains and the prairie region. At St. Louis it makes its first 
appearance between April 25 and 28, rarely a day earlier or 
later. It is in greatest abundance between April 30 and May 
11, when it may be heard or seen roost anywhere. After the 
middle of May it is scarce except in cold Mays, when it remans 
longer, as late as May 22 and 24, once even to May 29 and in 
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the remarkable late spring of 1907 to June 3. Its fall migration 
reaches us the middle of September, becomes brisk about Octo- 
ber 1 and continues to the middle of the month, latest date being 
October 20. 

648.a, CoMPSOTHLYPis AMERICANA uSNEAE Brcwster. North- 
em Parula Warbler. 

Sylvia americana. Sijlvxcola anierieana. Parula americana. Blue Yellow- 

Geog. Dial. — Eastern United States and British Provinces; 
breeding from the interior districts of Virginia and Maryland 
northwaril to Maine, Anticosti, New Brunswick and northern 
Ontario. 

*648.b. CoMPSOTHLYPIS AMERICANA RAMALINAE RidgW. 

Western Parula Warbler. 

Geog. Dist. — Mississippi Valley, north to southern Michigan, 
across \\'isco!isin to Minnesota; west to eastern Nebraska 
and through Kansas, Indian Territory and Texas. These sub- 
species have lately been separated from the typical amencaTia, 
which breeds locally in the Gulf States from Alabama to Florida 
and along the Atlantic slope to District of Columbia, probably 
to New Jersey and New York. Since the differences in the 
winter plumage are so slight that nobody can tell the three 
subspecies apart with certainty, their winter home can only 
be given for all of them together. They have a wide range 
throughout the West Indies, and through eastern Mexico to 
Nicaragua. 

Our Missouri bird, which was until 1897 simply americana 
anil then segregated as usiteae, must now be referred to the 
new suljs])e('ies ramalinae, but it h^ po.-vsible that the northern 
subspecies usneae visits the state in transit from and to Mexico. 
Olisorvcis sliinild be on the look-out for it during migration 
time. Tile Piinila or Blue Yellow-back is one of the first war- 
blri-s to apiiciir at its breeding stations; it is a fairly common 
and genei'ally distributed summer re.-'ideiit in the overflow of 
the i)eninsijla us well as in tlie valleys of the Ozarks and along 
the water-coui's{'s evcTywhere, thougli less ami less common 
as \vi> go northwi'stwiinl in tlie prairie region. It Reaches Mis- 
souri ill the sinitheasi in tin- last week of March (Poplar Bluff, 
March 2S. 180(>). Earliest liatc For St, Louis is April 10, 1887. 
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and April 11, 1896, but ordinarilyit has not been noticed before 
April 13 to 17, About April 20 it is generally pretty numerous 
and the height of the season for transients is the first week of 
May. During its southward flight in September the epocies 
is again often seen and sometimes heard to sing, especially in 
the second and third week of the month. The last ones are 
seen in the vicinity of St. Louis, September 24 to 26, excep- 
tionally later, October 2, 1906, and in Dunklin Co., October 
4. Though a fairly common breeder in Missouri it is still 
much of a mystery where it places its nest. The only 
one found by the writer (June 8, 1885) was built inside 
of a bunch of rubbish which during a freshet in the Mera- 
mec River had kept sticking to a long hanging twig of a 
birch. This nest is described in Auk, vol. 2, p. 377; but 
such a place can only be an exceptional nesting-site, and it 
still remains to be shown where it usually builds its nest, 
as we have no hanging lichens used for this purpose in other 
parts of the country. 



(i50. Dendroica TiGRiNA (Gmcl.). Cape May Warbler. 

MotaciUa tir/rina. Deiidroeca tigrina. PeriBoglossa tigrina, Sylvia inari- 
tima. Sytvicota maritima. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, north to the Maritime 
Provinces, southern shores of Hudson Bay, Manitoba and As- 
siniboia. Breeds from northern New England, northern Minne- 
sota and Michigan northward and winters in the West Imlies 
and Yucatan. 

In Missouri a rather rare transient visitant in the vicinity of 
8t. Louis, where its presence in small numbers can beex[>ected 
early in May, oftenest May 2 or 3, latest May 10, 1887, and 
May 12, 188'> (May 16 and 17 to May 28, 1907) either among 
other warblers or in little ti-oops by itself. In fall migration 
dates of occurrence are more scattereil, l)eginning with AugiLst 
24, 1887, and eniling September 26, 1897. The only i-eeord for 
the state outside of St. Louis Co. is from Piei'ce City, Lawrence 
Co,, where Mr. II. Nehrling found the species April 27, 1884. 
Since the above was wrltt<'n another reeunl ha-s been added 
through Mr. E. S. Woodruff's excellent work in Shannon Co., 
where he took examples of this sp<'cies, May 10 and 15, 
1907. 
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*652. Dendhoica aestiva (Gmel.)- Yellow Warbler. 

MotadUa aetUva. Sylvia aetttva. Sylvuxila aeaitva. Sylvia atrintUa. 
S^via chUdrenii. Sj^via rathbonia. Sylvta trodtilut. Wild Canary, 
Yellowbird. Blue-eyed Warbler. 

Get^. Dist. — North America in general (except Alaska and 
northern Pacific coast where subspecies, niinffinosa, and south- 
western United States where subspecies, sonorana). Breeds 
nearly throughout its range except Florida and southern Georgia, 
Winters in Central and South America going as far south as 
7° S. in western Peru. 

In Missouri a fairly common summer resident in all settled 
districts, but not in the forest or far away from water; other- 
wise of general distribution in all regions. The third week of 
April is the time for the arrival of the first Yellow Warblers 
in the vicinity of St. Louis; in more southern parts a few days 
earlier (April 13, 1893, at Homersville), in the northern from 
five to ten days later, but on the whole there is a great regularity 
in their appearance. As with most other birds the first comers 
are old males in full song, followed a few days later by their 
mates. Numerous transient? are present during the last days 
of April and the first half of May when the species is one of the 
most conspicuous songsters about our country- homes. Its 
song is heard until the middle of July, when the species disap- 
pears from the breeding ground, apparently retiring southward, 
but at the border of lakes and rivers we sometimes meet a few 
transients during August, very rarely in September. Latest 
record, September 17, 1885, Mt. Carmel, Mrs. Musick. 

654. Dendroica CAEiiULESrfixs (Gmel.). Black-throated Blue 

Warbler. 

Sylvia cniiaileiifia, Syhicola canadenxix. DeTuiriiera i^nadensis. Stfiria 
caerulexceim, .Sylviu pusiila, Sytria leucopi^ra. Vireo sphagnosa. 

Geog. Di^t. — Eastern North America, bi-eeding from north- 
eastern Connecticut, mountains of Pennsylvania, northern On- 
tario, southern -Michigan, and Minnesota northward to New- 
foundland, Labrador and shores of Hudson Bay. During mi- 
gration westward to base of Rocky Mountains in Colorado 
and New Mexico. Winters in the Wt'st Indies and northern 
South America. 

In Mis.souri a rare transient visitant, less so in the east than in 
the west, where recoi-ds are very few. Dr. Hoy mentions it in 
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bis list of birds of western Missouri and Mr, H. Nehrling found it 
at Pierce City, May 2, 1884. There is a single record from Iberia, 
Miller Co., but no other observer in Missouri reported it to the 
Department of Agriculture, and neither Mr. Currier nor Mr. 
Praeger met with it near Keokuk, nor has it ever been observed 
in the southeast. The only location where it has been found 
oftener is the immediate vicinity of St. Louis, and there, too, its 
occurrence is irregular. The earliest date for the state is 
April 27, 1904, Iberia, and for St. Louis, April 30, 1885; the 
last in spring. May 9, 1887. The earliest in fall, September I, 
1887, an adult male, and the last, September 24, 1879, also an 
adult male. 

655. Dendroica CORONATA (Linn.). Myrtle Warbler. 

Sylvia eoTonata. Sylvicola coronata. Yellow-nimped Warbler. Yellow- 

Geog. Dist, — Eastern North America, north to limit of tree- 
growth from Newfoundland and southern Labrador to western 
Alaska. Breeds from western Massachusetts and northern New 
York, northern peninsula of Michigan, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta northward. Winters from southern New England, 
Ohio and lower Missouri Valleys southward to West Indies 
and through Mexico and Central America to Panama. 

In Missouri a very common transient visitant in all parts 
of the state, and a fairly common winter visitant in the heavily 
wooded southeast, less regularly northward to the Missouri 
River. Their presence in winter depends lai^ely on the abun- 
dance of drupes of Poison Ivy, of which they are very fond 
and in search of which they roam about. If there is enough of 
this berry-like fruit, Yellow-rumps may be found in considerable 
numbers in St. Louis Co. thioughoiit December, but their ranks 
are always thinned very much in January when our coldest 
weather comes, though a few sometimes brave the rigor of our 
hard winters successfully. They also like to eat the berries of 
the Red Cedar, and Dr. Eimbeck tells me that the Cedars in his 
place at New Haven, Franklin Co., are a great attraction for 
wintering Yellow-rumps. Being the hardiest of all Warblers 
and the earliest to push northward, small numbers appear in 
places where they have not wintered, even north of the Missouri 
River, as early as the second or third week in March, but real 
migration does not set in before the first of April and in back- 
ward springs as late as the 9th and 12th of that month. At 
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our northern border where the first arrive about the 12th or 
14th of April the species has in some yeare not been noted before 
the 25th (1897, 1901, at Keokuk). The bulk, the great army, 
.spreads over most of the state during the second and third week 
of April and remains to the end of the fourth week. The dura- 
tion of their stay with us varies greatly; in some years they 
pass through rapidly, in others they remain conspicuously 
abundant for a longer time. In 1878 the last Yellow-rump 
was noted at St. Louis, April 29; in 1886, May 18; in 1907, May 
21; but usually between May 6 and 12. The wave of south- 
bound Yellow-rumps reaches the northern border of Missouri 
in the latter part of September, the carlicist at Keokuk being 
September 11, 1894, and September 12, 1899, the bulk about 
October 1. St. Louis is seldom reached before October first, 
and then only by small numbere. Earliest at St. Louis, Sep- 
tember 17, 1897, and September 23, 1890. The first cross the 
.southern border line about October 10. The bulk is somewhat 
irregular in its transit through the state, some years, following 
the first within a few days, early in October, in others not before 
th(^ second and third week of the month. In northern Missouri 
migration is over from the middle to the last of October {October 
14, 189(1; October 26, 1897); in central Missouri it continues 
til the first, sometimes the second week in November (Mt. Carmel, 
November 3, 1884; November 11, 1885). In the neighborhood 
of St. Louis where they may be reganlcd as iri-egular winter 
visitants, all arc gone in some years before the miiidle of No- 
venihej (NovemlxT 7, 1882; November 11, 1885), Tlie ex- 
eeptional occurrence of a singing male Yellow-rump in summer 
l.fune 21, 1897) in St. Ijouis Co. is reported by the writer in 
"Tlie Osprey," vol. 2, No. 3, page 40. 

().")". I)K.\[)it<>ic.\ M.viTLosA (CJmel.). Magnolia Warbler. 

MnUirillii m>n\il"<'i. .'iyliiii imiciilnxa . Si/lric'ilit miii-iilnsd, .■^i/lria iiiag- 
>iali<i. HlLirk iiiul Yeliiiw WiirbliT. 

(!eog. Disl.— Eastern North America, north to Newfoundland, 
Anticosti, Majjdaleii Islands, southern shores of Hudson Bay 
< Ircjil Slave Lake and Mackenzie River: west tn British Columbia 
;ind ea.<terri base of Roeky Mountains. Breeds from Ma.ssa- 
I'jiiisetts, iiKHiHtaiTis of Pemisylvania, nmlherii part of lower 
Michigan, nortlieni .\Iinin'.-:(ita and northern Manitoba and 
.\ssinil)oia mirlliward, Wintei-s from ea.-;terii Mexico to Panama. 
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In MisBOuri one of the most common and the most regular 
of transient Warblers in the eastern part of the state, but be- 
coming scarcer and scarcer as we go westward. Dr. Hoy 
mentions it in his list of birds of western Missouri. W. E. D. 
Scott met with it once, May 18, 1874, at Warrenaburg, and Mr. 
H. Nehrling, May 2, 1884, at Pierce City. These are all the 
records we have from western Missouri. Its appearance at 
St. Louis may be looked for with confidence between May 3 and 
May 5, very seldom earher (May 1, 1904) and delays of a few 
days are equally rare. The bulk is present during the second 
week of May. After the 16th the species becomes scarce and 
disappears entirely if the weather is hot. In cool Mays it has 
been known to linger a week (May 22, 1885) and even two weeks 
longer (May 29, June 3, 1907). It is one of the most abundant 
migrants in the southeast, where it remains as late as in the cen- 
tral and northern parts. On its return in fall the first reaches 
St. Louis early in September (September 5, 1887, September 
5, 1897), but the bulk is present between September 17 and 27, 
and the last leave us soon afterward, deserting even the heavily 
wooded southeast by October 10 (Last for St. Louis, October 
5, 1906). 

*658. Dendroica cerulea Wilson. Cerulean Warbler. 

Sylvia cerulea. Sylvieola coenilea or caendea. Dendroeca caentUa or eoendea. 
Sylvia rara. Dendroica rara. Sylvia asurea. Blue Warbler. 

Geog, Dist. — Eastern United States and southern Ontario; 
rare east of Allgehanies. Breeds from the mountains of Virginia 
and Tennessee, northern Alabama and Louisiana north to 
southern Michigan and Minnesota, west to eastern Nebraska, 
Kansas and the Indian Tei'ritory, Winters from Panama to Peru. 

In Missouri a common summer resident in high trees of bottom 
land along water-courses in all parts of the state, but disappear- 
ing with the trees, not accepting the conditions imposed by 
ci'^'llization. It may be found in orchards and like places during 
migration, but for its nests it wants high trees near water, build- 
ing far out on horizontal or drooping branches, much to the 
disgust of the egg collector. The species is especially numerous 
in the southeast, where it arrives as early as April 10, 1893, 
The magnificent forests in the flood plains of the Missi^yippi 
and Missouri Rivers afford homes for a large number of these 
diligent songsters. Audubon met with them at the mouth of 
Grand River, April 30, 1843, and again at Leavenworth, May 4, 
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1843. At the latter place the species was found common by 
Dr. J. A. Allen in May 1871, and Dr. Hoy includes it in his list 
of western Missouri birds. At St. Louis it is seldom fouod 
before the middle of April (April 12, 1887), but generally in the 
third week, i. e., between the I5th and the 22nd. The bulk, 
including the females, has come before the end of the month. 
After the breeding season is over Blue Warblers become scarce, 
apparently leaving their breeding grounds, but in Dunklin Co. 
individuals have been found through September (September 
28, 1897), and an exceptionally late date is reported from 
New Haven, September 25, 1903, by Dr. Eimbeck. 



♦659. Dendroica pensylvanica (Linn.). Chestnut-sided War- 
bler. 

a ieterocephala. Sj^vwila icteroeepkala. Yellow- 

Geog. Dist.—Eastern United States and southern Canada, 
north to Nova Scotia, northern Ontario and Manitoba; west to 
eastern Nebraska and eastern Kansas. Breeds from the Alle- 
ghany Mountains in South Carolina, from New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, central Illinois, southern Missouri and eastern 
Kansas northward and winters from Guatemala to Panama. 

In Missouri a fairly common transient visitant, less common 
westward, where it was taken by Audubon, May 4, 1843, and by 
Dr. J. A. Allen, May 1871, near Fort Leavenworth. Dr. Hoy 
has it in his list, also Mr. Chas. W. Tindall of Independence. 
Mr. S. S. Wilson gives it as rare at St. Joseph, where he took a 
male, August 28, 1894. W. E. D. Scott has it as rare at Warrens- 
burg, where he first noted it May 7, 1874. Though usually 
fairly common in eastern Missouri it is somewhat irregular in 
arriving; in some years the first are seen in the last week of 
April (earliest April 23, 1885, and April 25, 188G, at Mt.Carmel; 
April 26, 27 and 29, St. Louis) ; in other years not before the 
second week in May (May 11, 1880), but most of the dates col- 
lected at St. Louis as well as in the state generally are in the first 
week of May. In favorable weather transients pass rapidly 
through and disappear soon after the middle of May, but in cool 
weather thev have lingered through the third into the fourth 
week (May 23, 1882; May 24, 1883; June 3, 1907). In faU 
the species is one of the first migrants to return from farther 
north, having been met with as eariy as August 24, 1896, and 
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August 28, 1901, but the early part of September is the regular 
time for its reappearance, the bullc passing through between 
the 15th and 26th. None have been observed after the first 
of October. Beside being a transient the Chestnut-sided War- 
bler has repeatedly been found breeding in eastern Missouri 
in places grown withhazel,blackberryandscrub-oak. Nestswith 
^gs have been found by the writer and by Mr. Philo W, Smith, 
Jr., in the outskirts of St. Louis City and in St. Louis Co. Mr. 
B. T. Gault saw a pair June 19, 1892, near Munger in Iron Co. 
undoubtedly on their breeding grounds. Mrs. M, Musick 
reported the species as a common summer resident at Mt. Carrael 
in Audrain Co., and Mr, E. S, Currier found it breeding near 
Keokuk. 

660. Dendroica castanea {Wils.}. Bay-breasted Warbier. 

Sylvia aittanta. Sytvicola ctulanta. Sifiina autumnalia, 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, north to Newfoundland, 
Hudson Bay and Manitoba. Breeds from northern New Eng- 
land, New York, southern Ontario, northern Michigan north- 
ward. Winters in Panama and Colombia. 

In eastern Missouri a not common but regular transient 
visitant in spring and fall, chiefly in the flood plain and the 
bluff region of the Mississippi River, but also in the southeast 
and in the Ozarks as far west as Shannon Co. (Montccr, May 3, 
1904, Savage) and Carter Co. {Grandin, May 16, and 17, 1907, 
Woodruff). The only record from western Missouri is that of 
Dr. P. R. Hoy in May 1854. Its presence in spring occurs be- 
tween May 3 and 23, chiefly between May 5 and 15 in the region 
of St. Louis (May 16 to June 2, 1907). Being mostly silent and 
keeping in the densely-leafed trees it is easily overlooked, a fact 
which, together with its rapid passage, makes the species appear 
rarer than it really is. In fall its occurrence has been noted 
from September 4 to October 5 (1905 and 1906). Even its 
Bong has been heard as late as September 26, 1897. They are 
generally in company with other warblers, but sometimes in 
family groups by themselves, the adults in full spring dress. 

661. Dendroica striata (Forst.). Black-poll Warbler. 

Sylvia airiaia. Sytvii-<da striata. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern and northern North America, north to 
Newfoundland, to the limit of tree growth in Labrador, the 
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Hudson Bay region and northwest to Alaska. Breeds from 
northern New England and New York, northern Michigan and 
Manitoba northward, also near Manitou, Colo., and in Montana 
and probably Wyoming. Winters in northern South America, 
east to Fronch Guiana and Para, west to Ecuador; south as 
far as Rio Negro in Brazil, Migrates by way of Bahamas and 
West Indies; no record from Mexico and Central America. 

In Missouri one of the most regular and most numerous tran- 
sient warblers in spring, less common in fall, when easily over- 
looked, because silent, plainly garbed and slow in its movements. 
St. Louis can expect to greet the first Blaek-poU April 29, and 
judging from reports from Kansas City (April 28, 1904) and from 
Independence (April 27, 1900), the army of north-going Black- 
poUs begins to invade the southern part of the state generally 
the last days of April. They become more numerous after the 
first of May and the bulk is present during the second, in northern 
Missouri, during the third week in May. They are much oftener 
heard than seen, uttering a peculiarly grating song, while creep- 
ing along branches in the highest trees. Their song is heard 
(luring the first half of May almost everywhere, wherever there 
are tret';*. By the middle of May the singing males have usually 
passt'd on and silent females only are met with. In cool weather 
the departure is delayed and Black-polls have been noted at 
St. Louis a.s late a.s May 29, 1882, and at Keokuk, June 2, 1901, 
but they arc always rare after May 20, except in the cold spring 
of 1907, when unusually abundant at St. Louis from May 10 to 
June 6. In fall their passage through Mis.«ouri takes place in 
September, oliiefly the latter part, and during the first week of 
October, when on some days they occur in regular flock.-*. 

(>()2. Dkxdhoica. ULACKiiURNTAE (Gmcl.). Blackbumiau War- 
bler. 

Sijlria I'liirl.-hiiritliie. Si/lvicoln blackbunilae. Sylvia parus. Sylvicola parvM. 

Geog. Dist.^Oa.Ktem North America, north to Maine, Nova 
Srotia, southern sliores of Hudson Bay, northern Ontario, Mani- 
toba, wcrit to cilge of Great Plains. Breeds from southern 
Allc'gli!iiiii's, CiHUiiTticut, Now York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Wisconsin luid northeni Minnesota northward. Winters chiefly 
in South .\ini'riea from Colombia to Peru. 

In MisMiiiri generally a nither rare transient visitant, but 
found in all juirts of the stale, though more frequently eastward. 
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It is reported from western Missouri by Dr. Hoy in 1854 and by 
Dr. J. A. Allen, who found it at Leavenworth, May 4, 1871; 
Mr. H. Nehrling observed it at Pierce City in 1884 and 1885 and 
there is a record from Kansas City. The first reach the southern 
part of Missouri in the last week of April (April 28, 1905, Mon- 
teer. Shannon Co.); southwestern and central Missouri, early 
in May (May 2, 1884, Pierce City : May 4, St. Louis). The second 
week of May is the time when it is most numerous in the neigh- 
borhood of St. Louis, where the last is seen about May 17, but 
there is one exceptionally late record of its presence in the state 
from Kansas City, May 30, 1904. In fall migration it is, like 
others of its tribe, oftenest found in the river bottoms and does 
not seem to be in such haste as in spring, the same individuals 
being observed at the same place several days in succession. 
The first appear as early as September 1 (1897) and the last was 
noted as late as October 2, 1896, and October 5, 1905, but they 
are to be found most certainly between September 8th and 
26th. Mr. E. S. Woodruff found one in Shannon Co., May 13, 
and several in Carter Co., May 16 and 17, 1907. Migration 
of Warblers being abnormally late in conformity with the extra- 
ordinary lateness of spring in 1907, the first Blackbumian 
was seen at St. Louis, May 14 and the last, May 22. 

*663a. Dendroica dominica albilora Ridg. Sycamore Warbler. 

Sylvia peTigUi^. Sylvieola pemilig. Dendroica supereUwsa. D. dominira. 

Geog. Dist. — Mississippi Valley, north to northeastern Nebras- 
ka, southern Wisconsin, southern Michigan, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia; southward to Louisiana and eastern Texas. Breeding 
throughout this range, bounded on the east by the Allcghanies, 
comprising an area about 800 miles long by 600 miles wide, 
having its centre of distribution in the lower Ohio Valley. In 
winter to southern Mexico and Central America. 

Nowhere really common, the Sycamore Warbler is fairly well 
distributed through a large portion of southern Missouri from 
St. Charles and Montgomery Counties southwestward to Newton 
and McDonald Counties in the southwest comer of the state. 
It inhabits the high trees of river banks from the Mississippi 
River westward throughout the Ozark and Ozark border region; 
is most common in the cypress swamps of the southeast, but 
apparently absent from the prairie region. On the southern 
slope of the Ozarks it has been found inhabiting the pines on 
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the hilltops as well as the sycamores in the bottoms. In the 
southeast its nests are built in cypress trees (Taxodium). Near 
the southern boundary its arrival has been noted as early as 
March 21, 1894, when males were already in full song near Hoi^ 
ncreville. In Shannon Co., Mr, Woodruff heard it for the first 
time March 28, 1907. In the vicinity of St. Louis the appeal^ 
ance of the first singing males varies according to the weather 
from April 4 to 13, but by the 25th they are always in full 
numbers and conspicuous songsters. AboutthefirstofSeptember 
they begin to wander about and old and young arc met with in 
places not usually visited. Dates of "lasts" vary greatly from 
September 2, 1887, to October 11, 1885, the latest for St. Louis. 

667. Denduoica virens (Gmel.). Black-throated Green War- 
bler. 

Sylvia virenn. Sylvicola virent. 

Gcog. Di.st. — Eastern North America, north to Newfoundland, 
islantls of Gulf of St. Lawrence, southern shores of Hudson Bay, 
southwestern Athabasca and northern Alberta; west to the 
Plains. Breeds from the higher mountain.^ in South Carohna, 
southern New England, northern New York, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota northward. Winters from Mexico to Panama. 

In Missouri one of our commonest and most generally distrib- 
ut<'<l transient visitants in spring and fall, less common in the 
north-western portion of the state and the prairie region gener- 
ally. Dr. Hoy listed it among his birds of western Missouri 
and AV. E. D. Scott found it May 7, 1874, at Warrensburg. 
Mr. 11, Nehriing reports it from Pierce City, May 2, 1884, and 
Ml'. W. Savaf^e from Jasper, May 1, 1903. In the southeastern 
coriKT of Mi.scouri the writer found it as early as April IG, 1898, 
but at St. Loui-s the firsts are noted between April 26 and May 
1. In Shannon Co. where Mr. Savage found it to be tolerably 
common, the first was seen at Monteer, April 24, 1904; at Keo- 
kuk, .4pril 30, 1895, is the earliest date re])orted by Mr. Currier, 
At St. Louis the liulk is present from between May 5 to 13 and 
the last has left before May 20 (May 22, 1907). The last at 
Monteer is May 10, 1904, in Carter Co., May 17, 19()7, and at 
Keokuk, May 24, 1895. W. E. D. Scott found it as late as the 
middle of June, 1874, sufigesting the possibility of breeding. 
Fall migration begins in the latter part of August and lasts 
through September to the second week of October at St. Louis 
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and the end of the third week in the southeast; the majority 
pass through between September 8 and October 6. 



670. Dendroica kihtlandi Baird. Kirtland's Warbler. 
Sylvicola krrdandi. 

Geog. Diat, — Eastern United States and Ontario from Florida 
north to Michigan and Minnesota; west to Missouri. Breeds 
in Michigan. Winters in Bahamas. 

A male taken by the writer May 8, 1885, near the city limita 
of St. Louis is the only record of the occurrence of this rare bird 
in Missouri. It is now in the collection of mounted birds in 
Washington University of St. Louis. Its capture is reported 
in "The Auk," vol. 2, page 382. 

*671. Dendroica VIGOR9II (Aud.), Pine Warbler. 

Dendroica piniu. Sylvia pinus. Sylvia vigortii. Sylvieda pinvt. Pine- 
creeping Warbler. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, north to Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Breeds 
in pine woods, both north and south, and is found in hard wood 
forests only in migration. Winters in the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States. 

In Missouri a fairly common transient visitant in the eastern 
part of the state, but apparently unknown in western Missouri 
north of the Ozarks. In the pine region the species is a rare 
summer resident. On its breeding grounds it had already 
arrived when Mr. E. S. Woodruff reached Grandin, March 8, 
1907, and Ink, Shannon Co., March 10, 1907. April 25 he se- 
cured a young unable to fiy, but fed by its parents on the ground. 
North-bound transients pass through from the middle to the end 
of April. Earliest at St. Louis, April 11, 189G; latest at St. 
Louis and Keokuk, May 3, 1903. Though never very common 
it is most numerous from April 21 to 23, when its peculiarly 
whirring song is often heard. This same song is also given in 
fall, when it spends two to three months in transit through 
the state. At St. Louis a singing male has been met with as 
early as August 20, 1905; others August 26, 1896, and August 
29, 1897. The species remains through September into October, 
even to the latter part of the month (October 24, 1879), but is 
oftenest noted from about October 3 to 5. 
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672. Bendroicafauiaruh (Gmel.). Palm Warbler. 

Silvia palmarum. Sylvioolapalmarum. Sylvieola petechia. Yellow Redpoll. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, rare in Atlantic States 
where replaced by the subspecies, hypochrysea, the Yellow Palm 
Warbler. Breeds north of Manitoba and west of Hudson Bay 
to Great Slave Lake. Winters in southern Florida, Bahamas 
and the West Indies. Migrates southeast-northwest, chiefly 
through the Mississippi Valley, from Alleghanies to eastern 
Nebraska, rarely to Kansas. 

In Missouri a common transient visitant eastward, less com- 
mon westward, where reported by Dr. Hoy, Mr. Tindall of Inde- 
pendence and Mr. Savage of Jasper (May 15-18, 1902). It 
is one of the earlier of north-bound warblers and in exception- 
ally early springs has found its way to St. Louis as early as April 
6, 1882, Ordinarily it reaches the same locality between April 
13 and 18; the built is present during the latter part of April 
and the last disappear between May 5 and 15, It reappears 
at St. Louis about the first of October, remaining nearly through- 
out the month (October 26, 1885). At Keokuk Mr. Currier 
found it as early as September 11, 1893; Mr. Savage at Mon- 
teer, Shannon Co., not before October 17, 1903, 

*673, Dendroica discolor (Vieill.). Prairie Warbler. 

Sylvia dUcotor. Sytvicola diicolor. Sylvia minula. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern United States, north to Massachusetts, 
southern Ontario, southern Michigan, southern Wisconsin; 
west to eastern Nebraska, ea,stern Kansas. Breeds from north- 
em Bahamas and Florida and the Gulf States generally 
northward. Winters from central Florida and Bahamas nearly 
throughout the West Indies to near the coast of Yucatan. 

In Missouri a common summer resident throughout the Ozarks 
and Ozark border region from St. Louis Co. west and southward 
to the southwest comer of the state [Neosho in Newton Co. and 
Noel in McDonald Co.). In spite of its name it is not known 
to occur in the prairie region nor does it breed in the swampy 
southeastern portion of the state. A more appropriate name 
would be the Hillside \\'arbler. Its home is not in the forest, 
not among high trees, but in those stretches of scrub-oak which 
are found wherevei- the ax or fire have removed the original 
forest-trees. It is a neighbor of the Cardinal, Yellow-breasted 
Chat, Intligo-bird and Field Sparrow. It arrives on its breeding 
grounds about the middle of April and becomes generally dis- 
tributed during the fourth week of the month. It remains with 
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UB until the latter part of September. Latest record at St. 
Louis, September 23, 1890. 

♦674, Sbiuhus aurocapillds (Linn,). Oven-bird. 

Twdut auroeapSla. Siurut aurocapiUm. Golden-crowDedThruBb. Teacher. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, north to Newfound- 
land, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Hudson Bay, Alaska; west to Colo- 
rado, Montana and British Columbia. Breeds from Virginia, 
southern Missouri and Kansas northward. Winters from the 
Gulf coast and the Bahamas through the West Indies and 
Mexico to Central America. 

In Missouri a common summer resident, more abundant during 
migration. It is found oftener in the rich woods of the Ozark 
border and the bluff region along rivers than on the dry hills of 
the Ozarks and is rare in the southeast. Like the Towhee, 
Blue-winged and Worm-eating Warblers, Black and White 
Creeper, and other ground builders, the Oven-bird has entirely 
disappeared from wood-patches used for pasturing hogs, and is 
therefore rare in large districts where it was common formerly. 
Its arrival in spring takes place about April 10 in southern 
Missouri, about April 14 in eastr<!entral, and a week later in 
western Missouri. April 12, 1887; 12, 1904; 13, 1888, are the 
first dates for St. Louis, where during the last week of April 
the woods are fairly ringing with its song. At this period the 
number of Oven-birds is increased by hosts of north-going indi- 
viduals, and during the last few days of April or first of May, 
the first have reached our northern border {Keokuk, April 27 
to May 2; Fort Leavenworth, May 4, 1843, Audubon). The 
return of transients is noticeable in September, making the species 
conspicuous for a considerable time, but particularly from the 
14 to the 24, when it becomes scarcer and disappears entirely 
during the first week of October. After being silent for about 
six weeks its song is again heard in the last week of August 
and first of September when it ceases, 

675. Seiuhus novebohacbnsis (Gmel.). Water Thrush. 

67ria. Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis (Ridgw.). Grin- 
nell's Water Thrush. 

SiuTut naevius. Seiurus naevius. Twdu« noveboratenais. Turdus aquati- 
cua. Sraall-biUed Waterthrash. 

Geog. Dist. of noveboracejisis. — Eastern North America, north 
to Newfoundland, coast of Labrador and Hudson Bay; hreed- 
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ing from mountains of West Virginia, northern New England, 
Michigan, Wisconsin northward. The subspecies, notabUit, 
ranges throughout western North America from Indiana and 
Illinois (more rarely eastward) to the Pacific, north into British 
Columbia and along the Rocky Mountains to Alaska and East 
Cape in Siberia. It breeds from Minnesota, western Nebraska 
and the more northern Rocky Mountains of the United States 
northward. In winter both subspecies go to the West Indies 
(chiefly the eastern form), Mexico, Central America, Panama, 
Colombia, Venezuela and British Guiana (both forms together). 
Water thrushes which winter in southern Florida are said to be- 
long tothe western subspecies, but there is so much difficulty 
in separating the two forms, that it has not yet been possible 
to trace their migration routes from summer to winter homes. 
Eastern Missouri seems to be the region where these migration 
routes overlap, as we see birds both with white and decidedly 
yellow underparts. It will therefore be well for collectors to 
pay special attention to distinguish between the two forms in 
order to find out in what proportion they occur; it is generally 
accepted that the Water Thrushes of Missouri belong to the 
western form, notahilis. Water Thrushes are common and regu- 
lar transient visitants in all parts of Missouri, but most common 
eastward, less so westward, where Audubon found them May 
4, 1843, at Leavenworth and May 7, 1843, at St. Joseph. It 
is also reported by Mr. Tindall from Independence, May 15, 
1899, and by W. E. D. Scott from Warrensburg, where it was 
quite common and first noted during the first week in May, 1874. 
In Taney Co. the writer found it common and in song along 
White River, May 7 to 10, 1906. Mr. E. S. Woodruff found it 
common in Shannon Co., May 9, 1907. In the vicinity of St. 
LouLs the "firsts" appear with great regularity between April 
24 and 28, exceptionally a few days earlier (April 21, 1883). 
The bulk is jiresent from May 5 to 12 and the last are seen in 
the thirrl week of May from the 15 to the 22, exceptionally 
later (May 31, 1897). There is very little difference between 
St. Louis dates and those collected by Mr. Currier at Keokuk, 
where it is an abundant migrant, arriving between April 20, 
1890, and May 6, 1892, but mostly about April 30, with the last 
dates, May 11, 1897, and May 12, 1893. Its frequent song greatly 
facilitates identification, since it is entirely different from that 
of the Louisiana Water Tlirush, in the haunts of which it often 
dwells while with us in spring migration, and with which it 
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shares a characteristic alarm-note. It is the first warbler to 
return to us in fall, having been observed as early as August 12, 
1887, on the sandy islands in the Mississippi River opposite 
St, Louis, but it is more common and generally distributed 
from the end of August to the fourth week in September, when 
most are gone, but, exceptionally, stragglers have been noted 
as late as October 17, 1885. In the abnormally cold spring of 
1907 the species was not noticed at St. Louis before May 9, 
but it was unusually abundant and full of song from May 16 
to 22. 

♦676. Seiurus motacilla (Vieill.). Louisiana Water-Thrush. 

Turdut Ivdoviciantii. Siurus motacilla. Seiurua ludovicianus. Large- 
billed Waterthnish. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern United States and southern Ontario, 
north to southern New England, southern Michigan, southern 
Wisconsin and southeastern Minnesota; west to eastern Ne- 
braska, eastern Kansas, Texas. Breeds from the Gulf States 
northward and winters from the Bahamas through the West 
Indies to western Mexico and south through Central America 
to Colombia. 

In Missouri a common and generally distributed summer 
resident, more common south of the Missouri River than north 
of it except along the river bottoms. Near the state line in 
the southeast, where it is veiy common, it appears at its breed- 
ing stands alx)ut the middle of March (March 12, 1894), but 
near St. Louis seldom before April (earliest March 29, 1884), 
usually between April 4 and 12, Other early dates arc Jasper, 
April 1, 1902; Warrensburg, April 1, 1905. Earliest at Keokuk, 
April 13, 1893. In Shannon Co, Mr. E. S. Wootlruff noticed 
it first March 21, 1907, In fall it retires from its more northern 
stations in the latter part of September (last at Keokuk, Sep- 
tember 14, 1893; St. Charles Co., September 27, 1905; St. 
Louis, September 29, 1885, and October 5, 1900). In Dunklin 
Co. it was still common and in song early in October, 1896. 

*677. Geothlypis Formosa (AVils.). Kentucky Warbler. 

Sylvia jonnosa. Sylticola jormosa. Myiodioctfs jormosus. Trichaa for- 
mosa. Sylvania lormosa. Opor<yrnis formosus. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern I'nitcd States, north to southeastern 
New York (rarely to Connecticut and Long Island), New Jersey, 
eastern Pennsylvania, Ohio, southern Michigan, Wisconsin 
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and Minnesota; west to eastern Nebraska and eastern Texas. 
Breeds from North Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana and Texas 
northward and winters from southern Mexico through Central 
America to Panama, rarely to Colombia. 

In Missouri a common and generally distributed summer 
resident in all wooded districts, especially in river bottoms, in 
the southeast as well as in the Ozarks and prairie re^on, Audu- 
bon found it in the region of Leavenworth and St. Joseph, 
May 4 and 6, 1843. Dr. Hoy writes that it was abundant 
in the Grand River bottom near Chillicothe, May 16, 1854. 
Dr. J. A. Allen noted it at Leavenworth in May 1871, and W. E. 
D. Scott calls it a common, but shy breeder at Warren8bui:g 
in 1874. In the peninsula, where summer sojourners arrive 
much earlier than in the rest of the state, its presence has been 
noted as early as April 9, but in the vicinity of St. Louis the 
"firsts" are recordetl between April 21 and 25, and in western 
and northern Missouri in the last days of the month {St. Louis 
April 21, 1885, April 21, 1886; Independence April 29, 1900, 
April 30, 1899; Stotesbury, Vernon Co., April 30, 1898; Keokuk, 
April 26, 1898,- April 30, 1895). Full numbers have seldom 
been present at St. Louis before the first week of May. The 
bulk of the species leaves us in August and the last bird was 
seen at St. Louis September 8, 1897. 

678. Geothlypis agilis (Wife.). Cozmecticut Warbler. 

Sylvia agilU. Sylvicola agilis. Trictuis agilis. Oporornia agilis. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, north to New England, 
Ontario, Michigan and Manitoba, Breeds in Manitoba, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and northern Michigan. Winters somewhere 
in South America, migrating by way of Bahama, but never 
recorded from October 22 to AprQ 9. 

In Missouri a rather rare but regular spring transient visitant 
along the eastern border from St. Louis northward (Quincy, 
Warsaw, Keokuk). Only one record in fall, October 5, 1897, 
Keokuk, Mr. E. S. Currier. The 14th, 15th and 16th of May 
are the days when it is first noted at St. Louis and it is always 
with us on May 20th, 21st and 22nd, and likely to remain 
to the end of the month, if the weather is cool. May 29, 1882, 
May 31, 1897; and at Keokuk, June 1, 1897. It frequents dark, 
shady forests and is usually seen along the banks of creeks and 
sloughs. Verj' f^hy, it would easily escape detection, if its very 
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peculiar song would not betray it. This song is oftenest given 
in the forenoon after moat other songsters have already quieted 
down and, although it varies considerably in different indi- 
viduals, it can always be rendered by a three-syllabled word 
with the accent on the first syllable, repeated three times, and 
followed by a one-syllabled "hee" in a higher key. 

679. Geothlypis Philadelphia (Wils.)- Mourning Warbler. 
S^via phSadelpkia. Triduu phUaddphiai. 

Geog. Diat. — Eastern North America, north to Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, central Ontario and 
Manitoba and eastern Assiniboia. Breeds from the mountains 
of West Virginia, from New England, New York, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and North Dakota northward. Migrates 
by way of Louisiana and Texas to Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Co- 
lombia and Ecuador. No records in the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States from North Carolina to Mississippi. 

In Missouri a fairly common transient visitant in all parts 
of the state, rarer westward, where found by Audubon near 
St. Joseph, May 6, 1843. Writing his diary at Chillicothe, 
May 16, 1854, Dr. P. R. Hoy says: "Here we found the home 
of Trichas "Philadelphia, a locality where this bird is common; 
they frequent localities covered with dense underbrush overrun 
with climbing roses and honeysuckles. I listened to the song 
of T. Philadelphia, T. marylandica and T. formosa at the same 
time." In his list of birds made at Warrensburg, Johnson Co., 
W. E. D. Scott says of this species: "\ot very rare; took two 
during the spring; the first May 12, the second May 18, 1874." 
Though the first may be found in the second week of May (May 
10, 1886, St. Louis) we are most sure to find it during the third 
week or from 14th to 21st and in cool weather even later, the 
last at St. Louis being May 26, 1882 and 1886. At Keokuk, 
where they are usually found in the fourth week of May, they 
linger into June, and Mr. E. S. Currier reported one as late as 
June 25, 1893, possibly a summer resident. In fall the species 
passes through in September (September 10, 1901), but is easily 
overlooked, because very shy and silent. Mr. E. S. Woodruff 
took one at Eudy in Shannon Co., May 13, 1907. At St. Louis 
the first was seen May 18, 1907, and the last, a pair with the 
the male in full song, remamed at the same place from May 30 
to June 3. 
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*681(I. Geothlypis TRICHA8 BRACHIDACTYLA {Swains.). Nor- 
thern Yellow-throat. 

Sylvia trichaa. Triehaa mar^ndUxi. Trichat ptnoniOu*. Har^and Yel- 
low-throat. 

Geog. Dist. — Northeastern United States and southeastern 
British Provinces, from Newfoundland, southern Labrador, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, New England, New York 
and northern New Jersey westward to northern Ontario, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, eastern Dakota, Athabasca 
and Alberta; southward through the Mississippi Valley to up- 
land of Gulf States and eastern central Texas. In winter to 
Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica, Swan Island and through eastern 
Mexico to Costa Rica; during migration whole United States 
east of the Great Plains. Yellow-throats which winter in south- 
ern Louisiana and Texas are said to belong to the subspecies 
ignota and trichas. The Yellow-throats of eastern North 
America are at present (1907) split into three subspecies, of 
which the northern has the largest range; ignota is the south- 
eastern fonn, from Virginia along the edge of the coastal plain 
to southern Georgia and Florida, thence westward to Louisiana. 
The typical trichas Iriclias has the smallest range between the 
two others on the Atlantic coast from Georgia to Maryland 
and southern New Jersey. 

The Yellow-throat is one of the commonest, probably the 
most common, of summer resident warblers in Missouri; it 
inhabits forrst and swamp as well as cultivated land and is found 
in the Ozarks and prairie region, in the bottoms as well as on 
the bluffs of our rivers throughout the state. Like many other 
sunuuer fojourners it begins to return to its breeding grounds 
in the peninsula of the southeast much earlier than to the rest 
of the state and was found in Pemiscot Co. as early as April 
8, 1893. The eariiest at St. Louis is April 14, 1887, but as the 
weather at that time is often adverse to bird migration, the 
majority nf records of first arrivals is between April 17 and 
21, in sonic years even a few days later. April 27 is the day 
when it is luiniorons and noisy, indicating the arrival of the 
bnlk, including females: and large numbers of transients remain 
with lis during the fii-st week of May, when the species is met 
with cv^iTywhere, even in gardens, orchards and places where it 
does not nest. In northern and western Missouri it is usually 
a few days later than at St. Louis, being noted first during the 
fourth wci'k of April and at the northern border at Keokuk 
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often only in the last two days of the month or in May. Fall 
migration begins early in September, when its song ie ag^ 
heard; adults and young are abundant during the second and 
third week at St. Louis and their song is heard as late as Sep- 
tember 19, but the species grows rapidly scarce after the 20th 
and only plain-colored, shy loiterers are met with at the end 
of the month or in early October. Last records at St. Louts 
are October 2, 1887, October 4, 1895, and October 1, 1896; 
latest for the state is October 14, 1903, New Haven, Dr. Eimbeck. 

*683. IcTERiA viHENS (Linn.). Yellow-breasted Chat. 

leteria viridU. Pipra polygUMa. 

Geog. Diet. — Eastern United States and southern Ontario; 
north to New England, southern Michigan, southern Wisconsin 
and southern Minnesota; west to eastern South Dakota, eastern 
NelH'aska, Kansas, eastern Texas and southward to the Rio 
Grande where meeting the western form longicauda. Breeds 
from Rio Grande and upper portions of Gulf States northward, 
and winters southward through eastern Mexico and Central 
America to Costa Rica. It does not visit Florida, Bahamas 
and West Indies. 

In Missouri the Chat is a common summer resident in all 
parts of the state, but particularly abundant in the Ozark 
and Ozark border regions. In its return to the breeding grounds 
it is pretty regular, appearing at St. Louis and in most parts 
of southern Missouri between April 23 and 28. Exceptionally 
early dates have been recorded, as St. Louis, April 18, and Kan- 
sas City, April 20, 1903; Keokuk, April 19, 1896. This latter 
date is extremely early as the "firsts" of eight other years vary 
between April 29 and May 6 (E. S. Currier). The bulk of the 
species arrives at St, Louis the last of April or first days of May, 
when its peculiar, loud song is heard from morning till night 
and not seldom in moonht nights. After the song period is 
over about the middle of July the species is not seen often 
and its departure is easily unnoticed, but there is little doubt 
that the majority depart in August and early September {Sep- 
tember 1, 1902, and September 2, 1901, Jasper, Mr. W. G. Savage, 
and September 5, 1903, Shannon Co., by the same observer). 
That some individuals remain longer has been noticeti at St. 
Louis, where one was met with as late as September 25 at Creve 
Coeur Lake, St. Louis Co. 
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*684. WiLSONiA MiTRATA (Gmel). Hooded Warbler. 

Sylvia mitnUa, SetopHaga mitrata. Sylvania mitrata. Mgiodioet«$ 
mitratu*. MiucifCapa ateuUata. Muteieapa ttlbii (female). 

Geog, Diat. — Eastern United States and southern Ontario' 
north to Coimecticut, central Michigan, southeastern Wisconsin, 
southeastern Nebraska; west to eastern Kansas. Breeds from 
Louisiana east and northward. Winters from eastern Mexico 
to Panama. 

In Missouri a common summer resident in the southeast, 
fairly common in the Ozarka, Ozark border and in the bluff as 
well as bottom lands of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, 
at least as far up as East Leavenworth, Platte Co., where ob- 
served by Audubon, May 4, 1843, and by the writer in June 
1906. Rare in the prairie region north and west, where suitable 
localities are getting scarcer and scarcer with the removal of at! 
tree growth from creek and river bottoms. That the speciee, 
a denizen of the forest, seems unable to change its habits to con- 
form to the present state of civilization is deplorable, as the bird 
wtiuld be a most desirable ornament to our parks and gardens, 
being not only one of the most beautiful birds, but also a fine 
songster. In the southeast its arrival in spring is much earlier 
than farther north and has been noticed in Dunklin Co., April 
2, 1897, when singing males were already present. At St, 
Louis the first songs are heard between April 17 and 25, ofteneat 
April 24, and the females arrive from April 28 to 30. At our 
nortiiern boundary it arrives in the first week in May. Its cheer- 
ful song is heard nearly throughout its sojourn, even to its de- 
parture in the latter part of September (September 20, 1897, 
St. Charles Co., September 28, 1895, Dunklin Co.). 

685. WiLSO>riA pusilla (Wils.). Wilson's Warbler. 

Mmcicapa pusitla. Sylvania pusilla. Myiodioctei pusitlua. Sylvia vHl- 
sonii. Setophaga milsonii. Myiodioctes wilsoiiii. Sylvia wUtonii. Wil- 
son's Blackcap. Black-capped Warbler. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, north to Newfoundland, 
Labrador, Hudson Baj' and Athabasca; west to eastern edge 
of Great Plains. Breeds from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Maine, northern Minnesota and Manitoba northward and winters 
on the Atlantic slope of Central America from Guatemala to 
Costa Rica; no record from South Atlantic and Gulf coast 
between Soutli Carolina and Texas. 
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In Missouri a fairly common transient visitant in all parte 
of the state, spring and fall. It is one of the later migrante, 
most numerous in the second week of May, but the first arrivals 
reach St. Louis May 4 or 5, exceptionally earlier, as April 29, 
1885, May 1, 1884, May 2, 1887. It is quite unsuspicious and 
its song is often heard during the whole of its stay with us. 
It generally disappears during the third week of May, mostly 
17 to 22, but sometimes a loiterer is found later, as May 25, 
1882, St. Louis. In 1907 both sexes were unusually numerous 
from May 11 to 24 incl. On their return journey the first reach 
us in the latter part of August (August 23, 1897; August 24, 
1898; August 25, 1901) and some are met with nearly to the 
end of September (September 25, 1897; September 27, 1895; 
September 29, 1887). 

685a. WiLSONiAPUSiLLAPiLEOLATA (Pall.). Pileolatcd Warbler. 
Myiodiocte» puaUlue var. pSeoUUut. Sylvania pusiUa pileokUa. 

Geog. Dist. — ^Western North America, north to Alaska. 
Breeds in higher mountains from Texas north, and throughout 
the interior west to eastern Oregon and British Columbia. 
During migration eastward across the Great Plains to Minnesota, 
eastern Nebraska, western Missouri. In winter from Yucatan 
to Costa Hica. 

Has been taken at Independence (Ridgway vol. 2, p. 712) 
and must be regarded as a casual transient visitant along our 
western border. 

686. WiisoNiA CANADENSIS (Linn.). Canadian Warbler. 

Mutciaipa canadentis. Selophaga eanadensis. Myiodiodea canadtntU, 
Sj^vania anuidensig. Sylvia pardalina. Miueieapa bonapariei (young in 
autumn). Myuxiioctes bonapartei. Sylvania bonaparlei. Canada Fly- 
catching Warbler. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America; north to Newfound- 
land, southern Labrador, Hudson Bay, Saskatchewan, Atha- 
basca and Alberta. Breeds from the mountains of North Caro- 
lina, the higher parts of New York and New England, southern 
Ontario, central Michigan, central Wisconsin and central Minne- 
sota northward. Migrates through the wooded districts of 
the eastern United States, southern Texas, and eastern Mexico 
and Central America to winter in Ecuador and Peru, 6000 
miles from their most northern breeding grounds. 
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In Missouri a r^ular and fairly common transient vi^tant 
during spring and fall along the eastern border of the state, 
the southeast and the counties along the Mississippi River 
being apparently one of its main thoroughfares. With its spright- 
ly ways and frequent singing it is one of the transient war- 
blers which cannot easily escape observers, and its absence 
from their lists is proof that it must be of rare occurrence in the 
rest of the state. In the southeast (New Madrid Co.) it was once 
seen as early as April 10, 1893, but the first record for St. Louis 
is April 28, 1888, unusually eariy. May 5 to 25 is the regular 
time of its presence, most numerous in the middle of the month, 
and latest dates. May 29, 1897, West Quiney; May 28, 1893, 
Keokuk. In fall the species is with us for fully six weeks from 
August 15 to September 26, oftenest in the first half of September; 
latest at St. Louis, October 5, 1905. In the abnormal spring 
of 1907 both sexes were unusually common at St. Louis from 
May 13 to June 3. 

*687. Setophaga ruticilla (Linn.). American Redstart. 

A/lMCicapa rulicilta, 

Geog. Dist. — North America except Pacific coast district 
and western portions of Rocky Mountains district; north to 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Hudson Bay, and in the interior 
to Mackenzie; on the Pacific coast to southern Alaska; west to 
Utah, Idaho, eastern Washington and British Columbia. Breeds 
from North Carolina, west-central Alabama, Arkansas and 
Indian Territory northward. Winters from the West Indies 
and Mexico to Ecuador. 

In Missouri a common and gcneraly distributed summer resi- 
dent in all parts of the state, chiefly in the timber of river and 
creek bottoms. Also a very conuuon transient in spring and 
fall in all kinds of locations, even in city park.'!, orchards, ceme- 
teries etc. In the southeast, where it is only fairly common 
as a breeder, but abundant in migi-ation from the middle of April 
to the middle of May, it was first noticed April 11, 1893. In 
the vicinity of St. Louis and most parts of southern Missouri 
its arrival varies from April 16 to 25, the males always preceding 
the females and young a few daj's, the bulk of the species, 
including transients being present from the end of April to the 
middle of May. At our northern border (Keokuk) the first 
are usually seen April 30, some years as late as May 6, 1892, 
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but very exceptionally as early as April 20, 1896, when even 
the bulk arrived April 25 (E, S. Currier). Along our western 
border we have the following dates: Vernon Co., April 24, 
1898; Independence, April 27, 1900, and April 30, 1899; Leaven- 
worth, Audubon, May 4, 1843. Fall migration takes place 
from the middle of August to the end of September, but song 
is seldom heard after August 25, and young birds predominate 
in September, though the very last bird seen may be an old 
male. Last date at St. Louis, October 5, 1906 (a family, adults 
and young together) ; Shannon Co., October 10, 1904; Keokuk, 
October 20, 1900. 

Family Motacillidae. Wagtails. 
697. Anthus PENSiLVANicuB (Lath.). American Pipit. 

ArUhus Ivdomcianus. Alaudarufa. Anthus tpiTuyUUa. Antkua agualU:w>. 
Antkut pipitm. Titlark. 

Geog. Dist. — North America, north to Greenland, Alaska 
and northeastern Siberia. Breeds from Newfoundland, Quebec, 
high mountains of Colorado and the Sierra Nevada northward 
and winters from the Gulf States through Mexico to Guatemala. 

In Missouri a fairly common transient visitant in April and 
October, moving in flocks of from thirty to one hundred or more, 
frequenting plowed fields and burnt-over marshes, and re- 
maining sometimes several weeks in the same locality. It ia 
not known to winter anywhere in the state, but lingers some 
years much longer than in others as for instance in 1892, when 
Mr, Currier met with some as late as December 11, near Keokuk, 
la. That the southward movement of the Titlarks was excep- 
tionally much protracted in 1892 is also shown by Mr. R, Deane, 
who found hundreds of them in the marshes at English Lake 
in northwestern Indiana, November Ifl, and by a late report 
from Michigan, October 20, near Detroit. 

700. Anthus spragueii (Aud.). Sprague's Pipit. 

Alauda epTajucii. Seocoryu apraguei. Missouri Skylark. 

Geog. Dist.^In summer from eastern Montana and northern 
North Dakota northward, chiefly on the virgin prairies of Assin- 
iboia; east rarely to Red River Valley and Manitoba. In winter 
to southern Louisiana and Texas, south through eastern Mexico 
to Vera Cruz and Puebla. Occasional to South Carolina. In 
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migration through Kansas and Nebraska, rarely west to Wyom- 
ing. 

ThiB species finds a place in our list on the strength of a aingle 
record, it being reported by Mr. Geo. E. Stillwell from Kansas 
City, Mo., March 20, 1882 (Bird migration in the Mississippi 
Valley, Forest and Stream, 1882, p. 283). Smce it has repeatedly 
been taken in southeastern Nebraska it stands to reason that 
its rarity as a transient vi^tant in Missouri is only apparent 
and research along our western border will probably be re- 
warded by discoveries which may enable us to remove it from 
the rank of great rarities and place it with Baird's Sparrow, 
McCown's and Chestnut-collared Longspurs among the regular 
transients. 

Family Mimidae. Thrashers, etc. 

♦703. MiMus POLYGLOTTus (Linn.). Mockingbird. 

Turdtit polygloltui. Mocker. 

Geog. Dist. — United States and Mexico; north to Maryland 
(irregularly to Massachusetts), southern Ohio, Indiana, southern 
Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska and eastern Colorado; rarely to 
northern Illinois, Iowa and southern Wisconsin. Breeds 
throughout its United States range and winters wherever it 
breeds, but chiefly in the southern states and southward. 

In Missouri a fairly common summer resident in the southern 
half of the state, rarer northward, but reaching the northern 
border at Keokuk where Mr. Currier found it to be a rare breeder 
in 1895, '96, '97, '98 and '99. At St. Joseph its occurrence. 
May 26, 1896, is regarded as accidental by Mr. S. S. Wilson, 
though it is listed as a common breeder in southern Nebraska. 
South of the Missouri River the species is partly a permanent 
resident, rarely north of it, as at Fayette, Howard Co., Feb- 
ruary 2, 1893. Unfortunately the tendency to winter at its 
breeding places is a great drawback in the extension of its summer 
range as many succumb to the severity of our winters. Those 
that leave us in fall return very iiTogularly, some in the latter 
half of March, most of them in April, the last not before early 
May. Its withdrawal takes place in October. The Mocking- 
bird seeks the friendship of man and where protected becomes 
half-domesticated. Writing from Alexandria, Clark Co., Mr. 
Jasper Blines says in Forest and Stream, vol. 31, p. 343: 
"November 22, 1888. A few southern Mockingbirds reach this 
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latitude, appearing in May and going south the latter part of 
July." 

♦704. GALEOSCOPTE8CAROLJNEN8i8(Linn.). Catbird. 

MimnacaTolinemit. Orpheus cardinentit. Mutcicapaearolinettau. Mimitt 
Jdivox. Turdu* Uvidis. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, north to Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Sas- 
katchewan, and through British Columbia to the Pacific; west 
to and including the Rocky Mountains. Breeds from the Gulf 
States northward. Winters in the Southern States, Cuba, 
Central America to Panama. 

In Missouri a very common summer resident in all parts of 
the state except the southeast where it is a rare breeder, but 
occasionally winters (Dunklin Co., January 15, 1896). The 
earliest arrivals are reported from the southwest, April 8, 1894, 
Vernon Co., April 10, 1903, Jasper Co. At Festus, Jefferson 
Co., it was seen as early as April 15, 1903; at St. Louis, the 
earliest are April 16 and April 18, but the majority of dates of 
a long series of years fall in the fourth week of the month, at 
which time the first Catbirds are usually reported from several 
stations in central Missouri and during the last days of April 
also from the northern border. The last days of April and first 
few days of May is the time when the bulk, the great army, 
of Catbirds, invade the whole state and become common and 
conspicuous songsters where before only silent and solitary 
birds have been seen. Numbers of transient individuals are 
present, sometimes in small flocks, during the first half of May, 
when our own Catbirds already have nests and eggs, often be- 
ginning to build immediately after the arrival of the female 
at the close of April. Like its cousin, the Mockingbird, the 
Catbird is availing itself more and more of the protection which 
close proximity to human habitation affords, and though its 
original haunts are the edge of the forests and the fringe along 
watercourses, it is now found nesting mostly about farmhouses 
and in gardens and park-like places even in the midst of towns 
and cities. The return movement of birds from the north seta 
in about the first of September, when for several weeks Catbirds 
are again plentiful, but after the middle of the month their 
numbers vary, some days few are seen, then again many, until 
the end of the month, when the species becomes rare. At St. 
Louis the last are noted during the first week of October, rarely 
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later when detained by an unusually large crop of wild grapes. 
Late dates for the state are October 10, 1904, Kansas City; Oc- 
tober 20, 1885, Fayette; October 13, 1903, and October 21, 
1902, New Haven. Mo. 



♦705. ToxosTOMA RDFUM (Linn.). Brown Thrasher. 

Turdu* rujua. Orphttu ru/u«. Harporhynchug m/ut. Brown Tbmsb. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, north to southern Maine, 
southern Quebec, southern Ontario, Manitoba, Assiniboia and 
southern Alberta ; west to eastern Colorado and eastern Texas. 
Breeds from the Gulf States northward. Winters in the South- 
em States. 

In Missouri a common summer resident in all well-settled 
parts; most numerous in the Ozark border and prairie regions, 
rare in the southeast where all ground-feeding landbirds are 
rare, and rather scarce in the Ozarks except in localities which 
have long been settled, where they are fairly common. A few 
winter in the southeast (January 1896, Dunklin Co.) and some 
impatient old males return to their breeding stands m southern 
Missouri quite early (March 1, 1905, and March 10, 1902, Festus, 
Jefferson Co.; March 9, 1902, New Haven, Franklin Co.). The 
earliest .at St. Louis is March 13, 1882, and March 14, 1880, 
but from March 20 to 25 is the time when its song is usually 
heard for the first time at St. Louis and in most parts of southern 
and cast-central Missouri. In the northern and western prairie 
region Thrashers are seldom heard before April and, since the 
weather of the first week of April is often cold and unfavorable, 
usually not before the second week. In some years the northern 
border has not been reached before the third week (April 20, 
1902; April 22, 1890; April 22, 1900, Keokuk). The bulk of 
the species reaches St. Louis nearly always between the tenth 
and the fifteenth of April and Keokuk between the seventeenth 
and twenty-ninth. Transients in small troops pass through mostly 
in the second week of April, when the Thrasher is one of the most 
conspicuous ainl common songsters in St. Louis. Though not 
so confiding as the Catbird and Mocker, the Thrasher also comes 
to nest in our parks and orchards, especially where protected 
from his many enemies. Its splendid song continues through 
April and most of May, after which it is only occasionally heard 
until molt begins in tlic middle of July. We hear its song again 
in fall, but only occu.-;ionally, as the species remains very quiet 
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as a rule all through late summer and fall, withdrawing to local- 
ities where it finds wild grapes and different kinds of berries, 
of which it ]a very fond. In September large gatherings may be 
found at such favorite resorts, but after the first of October 
Thrashera become scarce, though some are present imtil the 
20th, when ordinarily the last is going. Exceptionally an indi- 
vidual may linger into winter, even ia north Missouri, where 
Mr. Parker saw one at Montgomery City as late as December 
17, 1904. 

Family TROOLODmoAE. Wrens. 

*718. Thryothorus ludovicianus (Lath.). Carolina Wren. 

Certhia eaToliniana. Troglodytes Iwhmeiamu. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern United States except Florida and 
Lower Rio Grande; north to southern New England, southern 
Michigan, southern Iowa, southeastern Nebraska (where very 
rare); west to Kansas, Oklahoma and western Texas. Breeds 
from the Gulf coast northward. Non-migratory. 

In Missouri a common resident from the Missouri River 
southward, fairly common to rare from the counties bordering 
on the Missouri northward to the state line. At East Leaven- 
worth the writer found it common in June 1906, but Mr. Wilson 
considers it an accidental visitor at St. Joseph, where he captured 
one April 4, 1896. In the vicinity of Keokuk Mr. Currier found 
it to be of very irregular occurrence, generally very rare, in 
1902 more frequent, therefore thought to be increasing by ex- 
tending its breeding range. Being a ground-builder the Carolina 
Wren has been driven from many former haunts by cats, dogs 
and hogs and may thereby be forced to spread to near regions, 
but in districts where it is most numerous, as in the southeast 
and in valleys of the Ozarks, it has learned to place its nests 
like the House and Bewick's Wrens on porches and about build- 
ings out of reach of cats, dogs and hogs. Excepting an inter- 
mission of six weeks during August and September, its cheering 
song may be heard almost every day of the year, even in mid- 
winter on sunny days. The severity of our winters does not seem 
to hurt it where, among fallen trees and brush, it is able to secure 
insect food in any kind of weather. From localities less suited 
for this purpose it withdraws during the worst part of the season. 
Being among the earliest breeders finishetl nests have been found 
by the middle of March and fully fledged young early in May. 
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♦719. Thryomanes bewickii (Aud.)- Bewick's Wren. 

Trvglodyla betDuJcii. Tkryothorut hetmckii. Long-tailed House Wren. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern United States, north to New Jersey and 
Minnesota; rare east of AUeghanies; west to southeastern 
Nebraska and eastern Texas.. Breeds irregularly throughout 
its range, having its center of distribution in summer in 
southern Missouri, southern Illinois and southern Indiana 
and is said to extend its range eastward through Oiiio. 
It winters in the southern United States from southern 
Missouri southward. 

All through the Ozark region and Ozark border the Bewick 
is the common House Wren, and there is hardly a farm house 
without its Bewick Wren, while in the towns there is one or more 
in every square. There it takes the place entirely of the House 
Wren, which occurs in southeastern Missouri only in counties 
bordering the Mississippi River. It is not known to occur in 
western Missouri outside of the Ozark border region (rare at 
Jasper, not known at Appleton City, Warrensburg, Indepen- 
dence, etc.). In northern Missouri the species has not been 
observed west of Howard Co. (Fayette, March 12, 1903), but 
is reported from Montgomery City and reaches irregularly our 
northern state line, following the bluff region along the Missis- 
sippi to Warsaw, III., and Keokuk, la., where it was noted 
April 20, 1896, April 10, 1898, April 9, 1901, and April 19, 1903, 
with an apparent increase in numbers, according to Mr. Currier, 
Some winter in southern Missouri even as far north as St. Louis 
Co. (Old Orchard 1896-1897) and Miller Co. (Iberia, February 
3, 1905), but the bulk retires to more southern regions, returning 
in March and leaving in October. Being a much better singer 
and not so meddlesome the Bewick is greatly preferred as a 
House Wren, but is often dislodged from its nesting site by 
aSdon, where the two species occur together. 

[721. Troglodytes aedon Vieill, House Wren.] 

721b. Troglodytes aedon aztecus Baird. Western House 
Wren. 

Sylvia domestica. Troglodytes domesticus. Troglodylee ainericaii'ua. TtoQ' 
lodylen [ulvua. 

Geog. Dist. — The species has lately been split into three 
subspecies, supposed to intcrgrade, as otherwise they would have 
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to be considered true species; they are the eastern, western 
and pacific (parkmanii) subspecies. The range of aztecus is 
said to include Missouri, reaching east as far as the pnurie 
region of Illinois and northwestern Indiana, north to Manitoba 
and south into Mexico, In winter to Southern States and Mex- 
ico. The eastern form occurs in parts of Illinois and southern 
Wisconsin, but the range limits of the two forms are not fully 
determined and both may occur in Missouri, the one in the 
river bottoms, the other in the western and northern prairie 
region. There is also a possibihty of meeting with intermediate 
forms and the species deserves the special attention of collectors 
both in migration and breeding time. 

Excepting the southeast and Ozark region, where it occurs 
only in migration, the House Wren is a common summer resident 
in most parts of Missouri from Ste. Genevieve Co. in the east 
and Jasper Co. in the west, northward. It breeds together with 
Bewick's Wren in the Ozark border region and in parts of east- 
em north Missouri, but is the only House Wven of the prwrie 
region west and northwest. The arrival of the first singing 
males at their breeding stand occurs with much regularity at 
St. Louis about April 17, at Independence, April 20, and at 
Keokuk, April 24. The bulk is a week behind the first, and 
the last days of April in central, and the first week of May in 
northern Missouri is the height of the season for singing and 
mating, as well as for transient. House Wrens. At this time 
we find House Wrens in company with northern Warblers in 
localities where they never breed. When between Fort Leav- 
enworth and the northeast corner of Missouri, May 5 to May 
9, 1843, Audubon wrote in his journal: "The woods were filled 
with House Wrens." Dr, J. A. Allen, too, found them abun- 
dant in that region in May 1871. Although the majority 
build their nests now in proximity to human habitations, we 
still find them occasionally far away from buildings in tree holes, 
old woodpecker holes, fence posts, etc. They are very med- 
dlesome with other birds' nests and need watching, especially 
when near a colony of Martins, whose very existence is endan- 
gered by the innocent looking Jenny Wren, which destroys the 
eggs in the absence of the owners. They are industrious song- 
sters, keeping it up all summer, beginning again after a short 
pause before their departure in September. Single individuals 
are seen long after the bulk of the species is gone (September 
25); the last being reported from Keokuk, October 10, 1893; 
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from Jasper, October 10, 1901; from Kansas City, October 8, 
1902; from New Haven, October 6, 1902; Mt. Carmel, Oc- 
tober 6, 1885; Independence, October 6, 1901; St. Louis, Octo- 
ber 6, 1905, and October 14, 1906. 

722. Olbiorchilus hiemalis (Vieill.). Winter Wren. 

Sylvia troglodyttt. Aftortkura troglodyUt. Troglodytes hiemalit. Trog- 
lodytes europeua. Anorthtira hyem^ii. Anorthira troglodyUs hyemidis, 
Trogtodylea ■parwdita hyemalix. 

Gec^. Dist. — Eastern North America; north to Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. Breeds from 
Massachusetts, New York, northern Michigan and northern 
Wisconsin northward, wintering from the northern states 
to the Gulf, chiefly south of the Ohio River. Has been found 
nesting in the Alleghanies south to North Carolina, though 
rarely. 

In Missouri a fairly common transient visitant eastward, 
rarer westward. (October 7, 1906, Mr. B, M. Stigall of Kansas 
City found it common in Clay Co. and Mr, Chas. W. Tindall 
reports it common at Independence. It is also recorded from 
Warrensburg, January 8, 1905, by Mr. A. F. Smithson, and by 
W. E. D. Scott, who took two in early April, 1874. As a winter 
resident it occiu^ chiefly south of the Missouri River and is par- 
ticularly numerous in the swampy woods of the southeast. 
In north Missouri it has been found wintering at Mt. Carmel, 
Audrain Co, December 14, 1884, and at the northern border 
near Keokuk, February 17, 1899. In the city and county of St. 
Louis its wintering has repeatedly been observed, even in severe 
winters, where it comes to the wood pile on the farm and even 
to the yards in the city. It begins to leave its southern winter 
home in the latter part of March, and migration through the 
state lasts till the middle of April in the southern, and to the 
end of the month and first week of May in the nortliem part of 
the state. In fall migration the first appear at Keokuk some- 
times as early as the middle of September (September 16, 1900, 
September 17, 1893); but at St. Louis not before the first of 
October. Transients are oftenest met with between October 
5 and 20, after which winter numbers only remain. At Shannon 
Co. in southern Missouri the species was first noted October 
15, 1904, by Mr. W. B. Savage of Montecr and by Mr. E. S. Wood- 
ruff as late as April 3, 1907, near Ink. 
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*724. CiSTOTHORUS STELLARK (Licht.)- Short-bUled Mareh 

Wren, 

TrvglodyUt brevirottria. 

Ge(^. Dist. — Eastern United States and southern Canada, 
north to southern New Hampshire, southern Ontario, southern 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Manitoba, and Assiniboia; 
west to eastern Nebraska, Dakotas, Kansas, Utah. Winters in 
South Atlantic and Gulf States. 

In Missouri a f^rly common summer resident in the marshes 
of the Mississippi and Missouri flood plains and locally in the 
pnurie region north and west, nesting in marsh grass on nearly 
dry ground and easily overlooked when not in song which may 
be mistaken for that of the Dickcissel. In the "Spartina" 
marshes of St. Charles Co. the globular nests are placed in a 
bunch of that grass near the ground, are made entirely ofthe 
blades of that grass and are hidden by drawing together the 
still standing blades of last year's growth. It reaches its breed- 
ing grounds in the last week of April and first of May and re- 
mains till November (October 29, 1893, Keokuk). In migrar 
tion individuals may be met with in places where it is not known 
to breed and in unexpected locations, as in shrubbery bythe way- 
side in the outskirts of St. Louis. A rather remarkable occur- 
rence is the one reported by Mr. E. Seymour Woodruff, May 14, 
1907, from Shannon Co., a mountainous region originally covered 
by an unbroken forest. 

*725d. Telmatohytes palustris iliacus Ridgw. Prairie 
Marsh Wren. 

Troglodytes palustris. Cialothcrus paltutria. Telmalodylea palaslrii {part). 

Geog. Dist. — Mississippi Valley and northward to Manitoba; 
east to western Indiana. In winter from western Florida to 
Vera Cruz along Gulf Coast, This subspecies has only lately 
been separated from an eastern and a western form, not to 
mention three more subspecies of the coast regions of South 
Carolina, Georgia and western Florida, and the Tuld Wren 
of the Pacific coa.st. 

The Prairie Marsh Wren, generally known by the old name 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, is a locally common summer resident 
in lakes and sloughs in which the Cat-tail family, Typha and 
Sparganium, grows in abundance. Its globular nests are placed 
in these reeds above water and are made of the dead leave 
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of these plants, differing greatly from the neat structures of 
the Short-billed cousin, made of narrower grass blades. It 
begins to show on its breeding grounds about the middle of 
April (April 11, 1903, Kansas City; April 19, 1903 ; Montgomery 
City), but, waiting for the growth of its favorite reeds, its 
numbers increase slowly and reach full force only a month later 
(May 11, 1897, May 16, 1898 and 1899, Keokuk). When over- 
taken by storms at night in migration, it may be encountered 
in places far from water, its only true home. Fall migration 
begins in the middle of September and lasts through October 
into November, the last ones being noted as late as November 12, 
1893, November 16, 1897, and November 21, 1899, in Clark Co. 
by Mr. Currier. Like that of the Short-billed Marsh Wren 
the capture of three specimens of this species. May 9, 1907, in 
Shannon Co. by Mr. E. S. AVoodruff deserves particular mention 
as hardly expected in that high and wooded region. 



Family Certhiidae. Creepers. 

*726. Certhia FAMiLiAKis AMERICANA (Bonap.). Brown 

Creeper. 

Certhia jamUiara. Certhia amerieana. Certhia famiiiaris rufa. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, north to Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba; 
west to Dakotas, eastern Nebraska, Indian Territory and Texas, 
Breeds from Massachusetts, New York, northern Indiana, 
northern Wisconsin, eastern Nebraska, southeastern South 
Dakota northward; also along higher Alleghanies from North 
Carolina northward and in the Cypress swamps of the lower 
Mississippi Valley. Winters from the northern United States 
southward, but chiefly south of the Ohio River to northern Flor- 
ida and central Texas. 

In Missouri the Creeper is a common transient visitant in all 
parts of the state for a short time in spring and fall ; also a com- 
mon winter resident in the heavily wooded southeast, but of 
less regular occurrence in winter in other parts of the state, 
especially in the northern, where it is rather rare except in the 
timber of river bottoms. In migration it occurs everywhere, 
even in cities, but does not stay long in one place seeming to 
be in haste to proccc<l toward its destination. In spring the first 
stir northward is noticeable about March 10, but little progress 
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is made until the last week of the month or early in April, when 
migration on a lai^e scale takes place in central Missouri, reach- 
ing the northern border about the middle of April. Its progress 
depends much on the weather; if favorable, the last has passed 
the region of St. Louis by the 10th, but if windy and cold, a not 
unfrequent occurrence in early April, it may still be present 
at the beginning of the third week, exceptionally even later, 
as April 26, 1SS5. At Keokuk most of "lasts" reported are 
from April 16 to 25. In the abnormally cold spring of 1907 a 
Creeper was seen and heard to sing by Mr. Roger N, Baldwin 
and the writer at St. Louis as late as May 19. In fall migration 
the first Creepers reach Missouri from the north in the fourth 
week of September (September 21, 1884, Mt. Carmel; September 
24, 1887, St. Louis); but they do not become common until 
October, when generally in the second week of that month the 
bulk passes through the state. After the middle of November 
winter numbers only are left, remaining not only in mild but also 
in severe winters as that of 1904—1905 (January 23, 1905, St. 
Louis; January 1, 1905, Wairensburg). That the Brown Creep- 
er is a breeder in the Bald Cypress (Taxodium) swamps of the 
south was unknown until a nest with eggs was found by the writer 
at Cotton Plant, Dunklin Co., June 2, 1894, in the overflow of 
the Little River (Auk vol. 12, 1895, p. 350). Subsequent visits 
to the southeast showed that the species is a regular inhabitant 
of the region, wherever old Cypress trees are found, under the 
loose bark of which the nests are placed (May 16, 1898, three 
nests were found in Seneca slough, Dunklin Co.). On its breeding 
ground in the swamp the Creeper is one of the most difficult 
birds todetect, as it frequents the higher branches of trees and 
remains so well hidden that it is almost impossible to see it, 
even while it ^ves its shrill song repeatedly. This resembles 
at a distance some notes of the Carolina Chickadee, for which it 
may be mistaken by one who does not suspect the presence of 
the Creeper. 

Family Sittidae. Nuthatches. 

*727. SiTTA CAHOLiNENSis Lath. White-breasted Nuthatch. 

White-bellied or Carolina Nuthatch. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, north to Newfoundland, 
Anticosti and Kecwatin ; west to eastern edge of the Great Plains, 
replaced westward by the subspecies iielsoni, the Rocky Mountain 
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Nuthatch. Breedfl from Geor^ and the Gulf States (except 
coast belt) northward. Non-migratory except in the more 
northern portions of its range. 

In Missouri a common resident inhabiting the woods in the 
breeding season and visiting orchards, gardens, cornfields and 
farms in winter often in company with Chickadees, Tufted 
Tita, Downies and others. It is generally distributed all over 
the state, but appeals scarce during nesting time (which begins 
in the latter part of March in the southern and the middle of 
April in the northern portion) on account of retiring habits in 
sharp contrast to its conspicuousncss at the time of mating. 

728. Sftta canadensis Linn. Red-breasted Nuthatch. 

SUla varia, Hed-bellied or Canada Nuthatch. 

Geog. Dist. — North America at large, breeding in the higher 
Alleghanies, the Rocky Mountains, the Sierra Nevada, and 
from New England, New York, Pennsylvania, northern Indiana, 
northern Illinois, central Iowa, northward to Prince Edward 
Island, Keewatin and the Yukon district. In winter south to 
the Gulf states. New Mexico and Arizona, probably northern 
Mexico. 

In Missouri an irregularly common transient visitant, especially 
irregular in fall when it has been recorded at St, Louis all the way 
from September 4 to January 15. More regular in spring, 
when it is more or less common from April 25 to May 15 (1904), 
Some may spend the whole winter in the pine region oftheOzarks, 
but at St. Louis the species has never been seen between January 
15 and April 15, nor is there any other record from the state at 
hand. 

Since the above was written Mr. E. Seymour Woodruff 
found the species March 11, 14, 24, 30, 1907,inthe pine region of 
Shannon Co., Mo., and occasionally up to April 27, when the last 
was seen, exceptonc each day, May 1, 9 and 12. Here may also 
be added another unusually late record May 21, 1907, at St. 
Louis, but the extraordinary cold spring shifted all dates out 
of recognition. 

*729. SiTTA ITSILLA Lath. Brown-headed Nuthatch. 

GenK. Dirit. — Pine region of southern United States from Mary- 
land to eastern Texas, Casually northward to St. Louis, Ohio, 
Michigan, New York and the Bahamas. 
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This species was at first regarded as a rare straggler after being 
found by the writer May 6, 1878, in a private park in the southern 
part of St. Louis and reported in Nutt. Bull. vol. 5, p. 191. 
It was always suspected to be a regular resident in the pine region 
of southern Missouri, but proof was wanting until Mr. E. Sey- 
mour Woodruff took a pair March 19, 1907, near Ink, Shannon 
Ck)., Mo. 

Family Pahidae, Titmice. 

*73I. Baeolofhus bicolor (Linn.). Tufted Titmouse. 
Porta btcolor. LophajAanea bicolor. Tutted Tit, Crested Tit. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern United States, north to New Jersey, 
Ohio, Indiana, northern Illinois, southern Iowa and north- 
eastern Nebraska: irregularly farther north to Minnesota etc.; 
west to the Great Plains (Nebraska to Texas). South to 
Gulf coast from central Florida to central Texas. Non- 
migratory, but wandering about durmg fall and winter in 
search of food, thus appearing in places not inhabited in 
breeding time. 

In Missouri a common and generally distributed resident, 
much more numerous southeast than northwest, most abundant 
in the high trees of the river bottoms, but inhabiting also the 
dry hills of the Ozarks and the wood patches in the prairie region. 
Removal of old and decaying trees has driven it from many lo- 
calities by depriving it of its accustomed nesting sites, natural 
cavities in trees or deserted woodpecker holes. Orchards and 
parks should be provided with bird boxes fit for its use in order 
to attract and retain this useful bird, one of the most efficient 
insect-destroyers, killing millions of noxious insects in the egg 
state all the year round, 

*735. Parus atricapillus Linn. Chickadee. 

parol palitstrig. Pentkesles atrxapillus atTicapUlus. Black-capped Chick- 

Geog. Dist. — Northeastern United States and southea.stcm 
British Provinces; north to Newfoundland, southern Labrador, 
Quebec, Ontario and southern Kecwatin; south to lat. 40° in 
the Eastern States and through the prairie region of northern 
and western Missouri to eastern Kansas ; alifo in Alleglianios to 
North Carolina, Partly migratory, wandering to localities far 
from breeding ground in search of food, southward in fall, rctum- 
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ing in early spring, thus appearing in the role of a migrant in the 
re^on immediately south of its breeding range. 

The Black-capped Chickadee is a common resident north and 
west of the Ozark border region, being replaced south and east- 
ward by the Carolina Chickadee, and blending into the long- 
tailed subspecies, or a form which connects the two subspecies, 
in the western and northwestern counties. In St. Louia Co., 
where the Carolina Chickadee is the prevalent form or species, 
the Black-capped appears regularly and numerously in family 
troops in October and again in March, some remaining with 
us, but the majority spending the winter farther south. 
In the northern part of St. Louis Co., in the flood plain of the 
Missouri River about Creve Coeur Lake, the Black-cap and the 
Carolina Chickadee have both been found breeding, but at 
St. Louis and southward the Carolina only is seen in summer, 

*735a. pARua atricapillus septentrionalis (Harris). Long- 
tailed Chickadee. 
Fanta leplenirioruUia. Patua airicapiitui (in part). Penlhettei atricapUhu 

sepUritrionalis. 

Geog. Dist.— Great Plains and Rocky Mountain districts 
of central North America from New Mexico and Kansas to Alaska 
and Mackenzie; east to eastern Kansas, Iowa, eastern South 
Dakota, western Minnesota, Manitoba, and southwestern Kee- 
watin; west to Salt Lake. 

Dr. Hoy mentions the Long-tailed Chickadee among the birds 
observed by him in western Missouri in 1854, and W. E. D. 
Scott (Nutt, Bull., vol, 4, p. 140), who took a lai^e series of 
Chickadees in Johnson Co. in 1874, found that many approached 
the subspecies, septentrionalis. in having the secondaries and 
lateral tail feathers conspicuously edged with white, Mr. B. 
F. Bush of Courtney, Jackson Co., writes me: "The Long- 
tailed Ch, occurs here much of the time and undoubtedly breeds." 
Mr. H, Nehriing also reports this form as occurring, though 
rarely, together with alricap. and carolinerms at Pierce City, 
Lawrence Co. In Atchison Co. (Langdon, Rockport etc.) this 
was the only form found by the writer in June, 1906. 

*73C. Parus carolinensis Aud, Carolina Chickadee. 

Porus alricapUlus carolinensis. PentkesUa carolinentit. 

Geog- Dist. — Eastern United States north to southern New 
Jersey, southern Pennsylvania, southern Ohio, southern Indiana, 
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central Illinois, central Missouri. South to northern and 
western Florida and along Gulf coast to Louisiana, replaced 
westward by the subspecies agilis. Non-migratory. 

In Missouri a common resident of the Ozark and Ozark border 
region and the southeast, apparently running in the extreme 
southwest (McDonald Co.) into the Bubspecies agilis, which b 
slightly larger with clearer gray on upper parte. 

[736a. Pahus carolinensis agilis Senn. Plumbeous Chick- 
adee] 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern and central Texas, Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma. 

This subspecies was noticed, though not collected, by the 
writer at Noel, McDonald Co., June 1905, and collectors should 
try to verify the observation when collecting in that region. 

Family Sylviidae. Kinglets, Gnatcatchers. 
748. Regull's satrapa Licht. Golden-crowned Kinglet. 

Reguiua crUtatus. Sylvia regulwi. Regulus IricoloT. Regulvs regidaidet. 

Geog, Dist.— North America ea«t of Rocky Mountains; north 
to Cape Breton Island and Prince Edward Island, Labrador, 
Kecwatin and westward to Rocky Mountains ; replaced in western 
North America by the subspecies oUvaceus. Breeds from 
Massachusetts, central New York, northern Michigan north- 
ward; also along Alleghany Mountains to North Carolina. 
Winters from the northern states soutlnvard to northern Florida 
and along Gulf coa.st to south central Texas, but chiefly south 
of the Ohio River, 

In southern Mi^;soLtri a fairly common winter resident, rather 
rare in winter in the northern and western part of the state 
(Warreasburg, Januarj- 17, 1905, A. F. Smithson). As a tran- 
sient visitant common for a short time in the whole state, es- 
pecially eastward. Migration begins in favorable weather 
by the middle of March (Mareh 12, 1887, St. Louis) and the first 
reach the noilliern border sometimes in Maix-h (Marcli 20, 1894, 
March 26, 1893, Keokukl but usually in the second week of April, 
when the bulk of the species is present at St. Louis. The 
weather permitting, the species pat-si-s rapidly on and in most 
j'cars none arc seeii in the state after the middle of April, but 
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exceptionally gome remain to near the end of the month (April 
29, 1904, and April 22, 1888, St. Louis). In faU migration fore- 
runnerg appear sometimes in September (September 24, 1901, 
Keokuk; September 29, St. Louis), but usually not before 
early in October, sometimes even in the second week of that 
month. At St. Louis the bulk is present between the tenth 
and twentieth of October, when troops of 12 or more are not 
very rare. The last transients are seen near the end of the 
month, seldom lingering into the first week of November 
(November 4 and 6, 1894, Keokuk). 

749. Regulus calendula (Linn.). Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

Sylvia calendvla. Rtgtdut ealendidua. 

Geog. Dist.^North America, north to the limits of tree growth, 
to Prince Edward Island, Labrador, Kccwatin, Mackenzie, 
Yukon and Alaska. Breeds from Quebec, Mackinac Island 
and high mountains of New Mexico and Arizona and from north- 
em California northward and winters entirely across United 
States and over whole of Mexico to Guatemala, chiefly from 
the Ohio River and southeastern Mis.souri southward and 
throughout California. 

In Missouri a common and generally distributed transient 
visitant, and a winter resident southward. Occasionally one 
is seen in midwinter in the vicinity of St. Louis, but its real 
winter range begins in the heavj' forests of the southeast, where 
the species is quite common throughout winter. The first 
Ruby-crowns arrive from the south soon after the mitldle of 
March (March 19, 1907, Shannon Co., Woodruff; March 20, 1886, 
St. Louis; March 20, 1898, Independence; March 23, 1889, 
Laclede, Linn Co.; March 24, 1893, Keokuk) and the bulk is 
present between April 4 and 20. The "laj^ts" are usually seen, 
in all parts of the state, early in May, but loiterers are some- 
times met witli ill the second week of that month (May 9, 1882, 
and May 13, 1907, St. Louis; May 10, 1905, Shannon Co., 
Savage; May 14, 1905, l-uGrangc, Johnson; May 15, 1898, 
Keokuk, Currier). In fall the first come to the state from the 
north about the middle of September (September 14, 1901, 
Ja.sper Co. ; Sci)tenilx^r 10, 1887, St. Louis), but it is always rare 
until the last week of tht^ month, when it appears more regularly. 
In some years it has not been seen at St. Louis before October 
5, when the hulk is generally present in all parts of Missouri, 
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remaining until October 15, after which date the species becomes 
scarce, and the last disappear between October 20 and 25 
(October 26, 1889, Independence; October 25, 1894, Keokuk). 



♦751. PoLioPTiLA CABRULEA (Linn.). Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 

Muicieapa oaentlea. Culkivora caerulea. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern United States and southern Ontario, 
north to New Jersey, Pennsylvania, southern MicHgan, southero 
Wisconsin, and eastern Nebraska. Breeds from Florida and 
southern Texas northward and winters from the Gulf States, 
Bahamas, Cuba and eastern Mexico to Yucatan and Guate- 
mala. 

In Missouri a summer resident, less common in the prairie 
region, but common throughout the Ozarks and Ozark border 
region as well as in the swamps of the southeast and in the bluffs 
and bottoms along rivers. It begins to arrive in the southeast, 
sometimes also in central Missouri, in the latter part of March 
(March 18, 1904, Iberia, Miller Co.; March 25, 1907, St. Louis). 
On account of the very uncertain weather in early April the first 
appearance at its breeding stands varies considerably and its 
ranks fill up slowly. In some years it has not been seen at St. 
Louis before the end of the second week in April, when, as a rule 
the bulk is due in central Missouri. The earliest date at our 
northern border is April 12, 1903, and the latest of "firsts" 
April 29, 1894 ; and the same variations occur at every record- 
station (Mt. Caruiel, April 5, 1885, and April 24, 1886). In fall 
the species withdraws from breeding haunts comparatively early, 
as it is quite rare after the first week of September, though occa- 
sionally loiterers have been noted much later, as September 
25, 1885, at St. Louis; Septemlwr 30, 1903, at New Haven; 
October I, 1904, at Montecr, Shannon Co. 

Family TuRomAE. Thrushes, Bluebirds, etc. 
Subfamily Turdinae. Thrushes. 
*755. Hylocichla mustelina (Gmel.). Wood Thrush. 

Turdas musidinus. Tardiis mdodui. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern United States and Ontario; north to 
Massachusetts, southern Michigan, central Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota; west to eastern Nebraska, eastern Kansas and Texas. 
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Breeds from Florida, Louiuana, Arkansas and Indian TerritOTy 
northward. Winters in Cuba and Guatemala. 

In Missouri a common and generally distributed summer 
rettdent in all parts of the state high and low, north and south, 
east and west. Formerly a true woodland species it has accus- 
tomed itself to the new conditions and feels at home wherever 
there are trees, even in cities, often building its nest within a few 
yards of occupied dweUings. At the southern border, in Dunklin 
Co., the first Wood-Thrush was heard to sing as early as April 3. 
At St. Louis and in central Missouri generally, also in the higher 
parts of southern Missouri, the first are heard to sing between 
April 18 and 24, at the northern border between April 25 and 
30. Exceptions are rare, and the bulk is usually present in the 
last days of April southward and the first week in May northward, 
when transient individuals swell their numbers and the song of 
the Wood-Thrush is heard everywhere. Migrants from the north 
arc with us during the first half of September, but the bulk of 
the species leaves central Missouri about the middle of the month 
and nearly all are gone before the end of the month, except in 
the southern part of the state, where some linger through the 
first decade of October (St. Louis, October 7,1905; New Haven, 
October 9, 1903; Jasper, October 10, 1902; Monteer, October 
10, 1904). 

756. Hylocichla fubcescens (Steph.). Wilson's Thrush. 

Twdua jiitcesoem. Turdus viHtonii. Veery. Tawny Thrush. 

750a. Hylocichla fuscescens salicicola Ridgw. Willow 
Thrush. 

Turdia juacesceiia aaiicicilua, 

Geog. Dist. — The breeding range of the two subsi}eeies has 
not yet been clearly defined. While the Wilson's breeds in 
eastern North America from southern Alleghenies and nbout 
40" lat. noi-thward to Nova Scotia and Ontario, the AA'illow 
Thrush's summer home is not only in the Rocky Mountains 
from New Mexico and Arizona north to British Columbia, but 
reaches eastward through Manitoba and northwestern Ontario, 
where they ar(; stifihtly internicdiatr, to Newfoundland. 

This peculiar overlapping of the breeding areas must produce 
a crosising ol" migration routes, which makes it at present diffi- 
cult to say to which of the two forms the majority of tran- 
sionU-i belong that i-egiilarly pass through our state in spring 
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and fall. That both fonns occur is certam, as there is one speci- 
men of scdicicola taken at Charleston, Mo., May 9, 1879, in the 
Bryant collection at Cambridge, Mass., and others have been 
taken in eastern as well as western Iowa and in northern Ill- 
inois. Without having the bird in hand it is difficult, though 
not impossible, to tell the subspecies, and it is for this reason 
that it will be the work of future collectors in our state to de- 
fine their status. Mr. Chas. K. Worthen says salicicola is the 
commoner one at Warsaw, lU. 

In Missouri a regular, but nowhere numerous, transient 
visitant, scattered over the entire state and through a whole 
month in sprmg and in fall, from April 20 to May 24, and from 
September 4 to October 10, but most common from May 10 
to 17 and from about September 9 to 12 (Earliest April 20, 
1902, Jasper; latest October 10, 1904, Mont^'er; both reported 
by W. G. Savage). 

757. Hylocichla aliciae (Baird). Gray-cheeked Thrush. 

Turdiui aliciae, Turdug tmaingoni aliciae. Turdus ustidalua alieiae. Alice's 
Thrush. 

Geog. Dist, — Eastern North America to the Arctic coast, 
Alaska and eastern Siberia. Breeds far north and migrates 
through eastern United States, chiefly the Mississippi Valley, 
to Costa Rica. 

In Missouri one of our common and most regular transient 
visitants spring and fall, less common westward. The van- 
guard arrives in southern Missouri in the last week of April; 
at St. Louis about the first of May, and the bulk is present 
during the second and third week of May; "lasts" are generally 
recorded in the fourth week, but individuals have been found 
lingering into June, even in the southeastern comer of the state, 
where the ripening of the Mulberries, of which they are very 
fond, accounts for the delay. They are fjcnci-ally in company 
with Olive-backed Thrushes and with them visit in spring all 
kinds of places, coming even into gardens in towns and on the 
lawns in cities. They are often heard to sing at half voice, arc 
very confiding and remain at the same place several days, in 
cool weather a week or more. In fall they frequent other localities, 
chiefly the timber in the bottomlands, where they find different 
kinds of berries and thick shelter for roosts. They are sometimes 
found quite early in September, but the bulk is present in the 
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third and fourth weeks of the month, and the last do not leave 
our most southern woods before the middle of October. While 
they are musical in spring, they are silent in fall and therefore 
easily overlooked, but may be found wherever there are plenty 
of nild grapes, hackberry, sour gum, and other wild fruit. 

[757a. Hylocichla auciae bicknelli Ridgw. Bicknell's 
Thrush.] 

TurdiM aiiciae bickntlli. 

Gcog. Dist. — Breeds in mountainous parts of northeastern 
states and Nova Scotia. 

Has been taken several times at Warsaw, 111., by Mr, Chas. 
K. Worthen; the firat time. May 24, 1884, and identification 
verified by Mr. R. Ridgway himself {Natural History Survey 
of Illinois, vol. 1, page 59). Mr. Worthen thinks that it will 
undoubtedly be found in company with Gray-cheeked Thrushes 
on wooded islands in the Mississippi while migrating in April 
and May. 
758a. Hylocichla ustulata swainsgnu (Cab.). Olive-backed 

Thrush. 

Turdat awoinmnn. Turdut uatulatut mDainMnii. Swainson's Thrush. 

Get^. Dist. — Not considering the lately differentiated sub- 
species oedica and alinae the Swainson's Thrush ranges over 
Eastern North America and westward to the upper Columbia 
River, straggling to the Pacific coast into the domain of the other 
subspecies ustvlaUi. Breeds from the mountainous parts of 
the eastern states and from Mackinac Island north to Newfound- 
land, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Hudson Bay and through the Sas- 
katchewan region to Mackenzie and westward to British Colum- 
bia, rarely to Alaska. In winter to Cuba, and through Central 
America to Colombia, Ecuador and Peru. 

In Missouri a common and most regular transient visitant 
spring and fall, west as well as east. In some springs the first 
are seen in southern Missouri soon after the middle of April, but 
the cold and windy weather which we often have about this time 
keeps them from advancing farther until the last days of the 
month, when they usually appear in the vicinity of St. Louis 
(April 26, 1883, 1884). The bulk is always present between 
May 3 and 15, after which their numbers decrease more or leas 
rapidly according to the weather, the last being noted in the 
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fourth weet of the month, latest May 29, 1882, June 3, 1907, 
St. Louis. In Shannon Co., where Mr. Savage found them 
extremely abundant, they occurred from April 22 to May 16, 
1904, and from April 30 to May 10, 1905. At Keokuk Mr. Cur- 
rier found them commonly about the middle of May (May 6, 
1892 to May 17, 1893). At Grandin, Carter Co., Mr. E. S. 
Woodruff found it as late as May 25, 1907. Fall migration ex- 
tends from September 5 to October 3, the bulk being present 
about September 20. 

759b. Hylocichla guttata pallasii (Cab.). Hermit Thrush. 
Tardus aolitariua. Turdu* minor. Turdvt pallami. Tvrdva wmaituehkae 
pallani. Hytocichia unaiatcae paUaaii. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, north to Newfound- 
land, Anticosti and the north shor? of the St. Lawrence, 
southern Ungava and west of Hudson Bay to Mackenzie 
and Yukon; west to British Columbia. Breeds from the 
mountainous parts of the eastern United States and from 
northern Michigan and northern Minnesota northward. Win- 
ters from southern New Jersey and the Ohio River southward 
to the Gulf coast. 

In Missouri a fairly common, and generally distributed tran- 
sient visitant, and a winter resident in the heavily wooded 
southeast. In its migration it reaches St. Louis sometimes in 
March (March 25, 1907; March 30, 1887; March 31, 1905), 
but more commonly early in April, and the bulk is usually present 
in the second and third week of the month. "Lasts" are noted 
in the fourth week, latest April 27, 1887, and May 1, 1907. 
Mr. E. S. Woodruff found the Hermit Thrush in Shannon Co. 
March 26 to April 27, 1907. Mr. Currier's eariiewt date at Keo- 
kuk is April 10, 1898; his last April 28, 1893. In fall it reaches 
Missouri early in October (October 5, 1885, St. Louis; October 
5, 1904, Shannon Co., Savage); the bulk is present in the second 
and third week, and the last at St Louis, October 25. It comes 
back to the same resting places year after year, remans a few 
days, sometimes a whole week, and goes on. It is seldom heard 
to sing in transit, but may be heard in its winter home, where it 
frequents the same swampy ground as the Winter Wren adjoining 
the drier haunts of the Fox, White-throated and other sparrows. 
(The Peninsula of Missouri as a Winter Home for Birds, by 
0. Widmann, Auk, 1896, vol. 13, p. 216). 
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♦761. Merula MIGHATORU (Linn.). American Robin. 

TuTdug mignUorata, Robin. Bobin Redbreast. 

Geog. Dist, — Elastem North America from eastern Mexico to 
Alaska; west to the Rocky Mountains where it runs into the 
western subspecies propinqua. Breeds from Virginia and 
Arkansas northward to the Arctic coast ; winters from southern 
New England, southern Indiana, southern - Illinois, central 
Missouri and southeastern Nebraska southward to the Gulf; 
in mild winters some have wintered as far north as South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Michigan and southern Ontario. 

In Missouri the Robin is an abundant migrant and a very 
common summer resident in all parts of the state, south as well 
as north, wherever there are farms, towns and cities, which it 
now prefers to the wilds during nesting time, but retreating to 
them in fall and winter. Some spend the whole winter, 
even severe winters, in the lower Missouri River valley and along 
the Mississippi River from the Illinois River southward, but the 
largest number is found in the swamps of the southeast, where 
many more would remain if they were not constantly disturbed 
by the host of duck hunters who repair to those regions. A\Tien 
the weather shows the first signs of awakening spring, sometimes 
at the end of Januarj', oftener about the middle of February, 
the first troops of north-bound Robins appear in central, and a 
week or two later, in northern Missouri. Early in March the 
first males begin to sing in their old haunts, are soon joined by 
their mates, and bravely endure weeks of cold weather with ice, 
sleet and snow or chilling rains and high winds. Large flocks of 
transient Robins are also with us during the entire month of 
March and to the latter part of April, when in some years the 
young of our own birds are almost able to leave the nest (First 
egg, April 5, 1903, Montgonieiy City, Parker; young leave nest 
May 1, ISSfi, Fayette, Kilpatrick). Wlien the last broods are 
able to fly well, about the first of Augu.st, Robins form small 
family troops, several of which join to spend the nights together 
in a common roost. When migration time comes in October 
larger roasts ai-e formed, in which many thousands spend the 
nights together like Blackbirds in the high grasses of the marshes 
(A Winter Robin Roost in Missouri, by 0. Widmann, Auk, 
vol. 12, 1S95, page 1). By the first of November the bulk of 
transient Robins ha-s left north and central Missouri, but many 
linger in the bottoms of our large rivers to the middle and often 
to the cnil of the month, even in northern jwrtions of the state. 
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The immense stretches of wild rice in the swamps of the south- 
east offer a safe place for roosts at this time of the year and Bocks 
of many thousands have been seen to assemble there. They 
are great rovers, leave the roosts at daybreak and do not return 
before evening, spreading during the day over a lai:ge territory 
in search of food. 

*7G6. SiALiA S1ALI8 (Umi.)- Bluebird. 
Sylvia molis. Ampelit lialit. SuUia wiUonii. 

Geog. Dist. — Eastern United States and southern Canada, 
north to Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba; west to base of Rocky Mountains. 
Breeds throughout its range and winters chiefly in the Southern 
States, though in small numbers from southern New England, 
Indiana and central Missouri southward. 

In Missouri a common summer resident in all parts of the state 
from March till October and a fairly common winter resident 
in the southeast, where it occurs in small troops, which seek 
the woods for shelter and the fields and clearings for food. Small 
parties also winter from St. Louis southward, retiring to the 
bottoms, where they spend the nights in woodpecker holes, 
often several together in one hole, visiting their summer haunts 
only in warm weather for a short time on spring-like mominga, 
but may thus be seen and heard even at Christmas and New 
Year's time. In mild winters a few liave been found wintering 
in New Haven, Fayette, Glasgow, Warrcnsburg and even at 
Laclede in Linn Co. (January 19, 1889, Ong). Migration begins 
usually between February 15 and 25 and the first reach even the 
most northern counties in the last days of February or in the 
first week of March. The transit of parties of north-bound Blue- 
birds continues until the latter part of March. Our own Blue- 
t«rds have by this time taken up their old quarters, finished 
nests being found as early as March 20, where, if not disturbed, 
they remain until the last brood is ready to go, about the first 
of August, when all retire to favorite feeding grounds. Three 
broods are sometimes made, the first leaving the nost about May 
12, the second June 24, the third August 1. Migration from the 
north reaches us about the first of October and in the second 
and third week of the month Bluebu-ds are present in flocks of 
different size, sometimes as many as three hundred together 
apparently ready to depart for more southern climes. The bulk 
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of the Bpecies is gone by November 1, but some linger through 
November even in northern Missouri. After December 1 
winter nmnbers only are left. We sometimes read that no bird 
has suffered so much from persecution by the English Sparrow 
as the Bluebird. While this may be true in some parts of the 
country, the Missouri Bluebird has not much to fear from the 
Sparrows; it can cope with them successfully. After a pair has 
once taken possession of a bird-box no English Sparrow is al- 
lowed to come within ten feet of it. The gieatest enemy of the 
Bluebird is the house cat, which gets most of the young birds 
the very first day they leave the nest, being careless enough to 
fly to the ground, but not strong enough to fly up readily 
when the lurking pet of the household approaches. 
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holboellii 21 

nigricollis califoraicua 22 

podiceps 22 

scptentrionalis 23 

torquatus 22 
Compsothlypis amcricana rain^inae220 

usneae 220 
Contopus borealis 138 

virens 139 
Conurus carolinenaia 113 
Coot, American 62 
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Coot, Gray 43 
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Spectacled 43 
Surf 43 

White- winged 42 
Cormorant, Double-created 28 

Soutbem 28 
Florida 28 
Mexican 28 
Corporal, Little 103 
Corvus americanus 147 

brachyrbynchus 147 
cacalotl 146 
Camivonla 146, 147 
columbianus 149 
corax 146, 147 
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cristatus 144 
fnigivorus 147 
pica 144 
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Corydalina bicolor 198 
Corythua enucleator 166 
Co tile riparia 303 
Cotumiculua bairdii 176 

henslowii 17S 
leeonteii 179 
posse rinuB 177 

perpallidus 178 
savaniiaruin bimaculatus 
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passerinus 
177 
Cotyle riparia 203 

gerripennis 204 
Cowbird 151 
Crake, Carolina 59 
Crane, Blue 52 
Brown 57 
Hooping 56 
Little Brown 57 
Sandliill 57 

Northern 57 
WUleS3 
Whoopmg 56, 57 
Creeper, Brown 252 
Crex gaieata 61 



Cricket Biid 177 
Crosabill, Americtut 167 

White-winged 168 

Crow, Americaa 147 

Carrion 87 

Clarke's 149 

Crymophilus fulicarius 62 

Cryptc^ux acadica 108 

tengmabni richordsoiui 
108 
Cuckoo, Black-billed 117 
YeUow-billed 116 
Cuculua BUratus 126 

carolinensie 116 
erythrophthalmua 117 
Culicivora caerulea 259 
Cupidonia cupido 81 
Curlew, Eskimo 75 

Egquimaux 75 
HudBonian 75 
Jack 75 
Long-baied 74 
Short-billed 75 
Curvirostra americana 167 
leucoptera 168 
Cyanocitta cristata 144 
Cyanospiza amoena 197 
ciria 197 
cyanea 196 
Cyanurus ertttatus 144 
Cygnus americanus 48 
bewickii 48 
buccinator 48 
ferua 48 
Cygnus musicus 48 
Cypsclus pelasgiu 132 

Dabchick 22 

Dacnb protonotaria 213 

vermivora2i4 
Daflla acuta 30 
Darter 27 
Demiegrctta ludoviciaua 54 

Dendrocygna fulva 47 
Dendroica oestiva 222 

blackbumiae 228 

caerulescens 222 

canadenaifl 222 
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Deodioica caataoea 237 
cerulea 225 
coronata 223 
discolor 232 



albiloro229 
kirtlandi 231 

maculosa 224 
palmarum 232 
pensylvoDicEi 226 
pinus 231 
nira223 
striata 227 
superciliosa 229 
tigriiia221 
vigors!! 231 
virens230 
Uendronessa sponsa 37 
Dichromanasstt rufa 54 

rufescens 54 
DickcisHol 198 
Dipper 22, 40 
Diver, Arctic 23 

Great Nortliern 22 
Uoliclionyx bicolor 198 

oryzivorus 149 
Dough Bird 70, 75 
Dove, Carolina 85 

Mourning 8.5 
Dowitcher 66 

Long-billed 66 
Rcd-beU!ed 66 
Dryobates borealis 121 

pubescens mediaous 120 
villoaus 1 19 

audubonii 120 
Duck, Bbck ^2 

Red-le^wi 32 
Dusky 32 
Fish 30, 31 
Fool 43 
Gray 33 
Harlequin 41 
Long- tailed 41 
Ring-necked 3!l 
Ruddy 43 
Scaup 38 

Lessor 3S 
Scoter 4:; 
Sjiine-tailcd 43 



Duck, Spoon-billed 36 

Sununer 37 

Surf 43 

Black 42 

Tree, Fulvous 47 

Velvet 42 

Wood 37 
DuDlin 88 
Dytes auritus 21 

Eagle, American 100 
Bald 100 
Black 100 
Golden 100 
Gray 100 
Ring-tailed 100 
While-headed 100 
Ectopistes macrura 84 

migratoiia 84 
Egret, American 53 
Pealc'a 54 
Reddish 54 
White, Little 54 
Egretta candidtssima 51 
Elanoides forficatus 88 
EI anus dispar 89 
furcatus 88 
glaucus 89 
leucuruB 89 
Emboriia americnna 198 
amoena 197 
bairdii 178 
canadensis 134 
ciris 197 

erythrophthalma 193 
graminea 175 
grammaca 180 
henslowii 178 
lapponica 173 
leconteii 179 
leucophrya 182 
melodia 190 
nivalis 172 
omnta 174 
orycivora 140 
pallida 185 
passerina 177 
pccoris 151 
picla 173 
puailla 186 

175 
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amitbU 173 
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Faloo Uthofaloo oolumbariiu 103 



flaviventru 140 



Epbialtes asio 109 
Bremopbils alpeatris 142 

praticoU 1' 
comuta 142 
Ereuaetes oecidentalis 70 

petrijictktus 69, 70 
pusillua 89, 70 
EriBtnatura jatnaicensia 43 

nibida 43 
Eiythroepiiitt purpurea 167 
Eudocinus albus 49 
Euphagus carolinua 162 

cyanocephaluG 163 
EuapiEE americana 108 

Faico anatum 102 

atricapillua 03 
borealis 94 

buteoides 97 
chrysaAtog 100 
columbarius 103 
communia aoatum 102 
coo peril 92 
cyanus 90 
dispar 89 
femiginpu.i 99 
forficatus 88 
furcatus 88 
fuscua 91 
harlani 06 
hudsonius 90 
hyemalia 97 
lagopus 99 

lanarius mcxicanuB 101 
polyagruB 10 i 
leucocephalus 100 
leveriaoua 94 
lineatus 97 
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p&lumbariua 03 
peregiinuB anatum 102 
plumbeuB 90 
polyagnu tOl 
richardaonii 103 
saDcti-johanniB 99 
sparverius 103 
stBnleyi92 
temerarius 103 
uliginoaua 90 
vetox 91 

washingtonii 100 
Falcon, Peregrine 102 

Prairie 101 
Finch, Purple 167, 197 
Fish Duck 30, 31 
Fiah-hawk 104 
Flicker, Northern 126 

Red-ahafted 127 
Florida caenilea 54 
Flycatcher, Acadian 140 
Alder 141 
Crested 137 
Great Crested 137 
Green Crested 140 
Least 142 
Little 141 
Olive-aided 138 
Scissor- tailed 135 
Swallow-tailed 135 
Traill's 141 
Yellow-bellied 140 
Fly-up-the-creck 55 
Fringilla albicollis 183 
ambigua 151 
193 



amoena 197 
arborea 184 
bachmasi 189 
bicolor 198 

caerulea 196 
canadensis 184 
cardinalis 194 
carduelis 171 

caudacuta 179 
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FWigula minor 38 


comatalSO 


perspicillaU 43 


cyaneaI96 


rubida43 


domestica 172 


spectabiliH 42 
PulixaffiiusSS 


fasciaUlOO 


femiginea 192 


C(dlari8 39 


georgkna 191 


mania 38 


graminea 176 




grammaca 180 


OadwaU32 


harriBii 180 




henslowii 178 


Oallinago delicaU 65 




wiiaonieS 


iliaca 192 


Qallinula chloropua 61 


juncorum 186 


galeataei 


lapponica 173 


porphyrio 61 


leucopbryH 182 


Oallinule, Florida 61 


linaria 16B 


Purple 61 


lincolni 191 


Gambetta flavipes 72 


ludo^■iciaIl» 195 


melaooleuca 71 


melodia 190 


Gamit39 


montana 172 


Rocky MountMn 40 


nivalis 187 


Oamiliu cristatua 144 


oryiivora 149 




palustris 191 


Gavia arctica 23 


paaaerma 177 


imber22 


penBylvanica 183 


luinmB23 


pinus 170 


Geothlypis agilU 236 


purpurea 167 


formoBa 235 


puBilla 186 


phUadelphia 237 


querula 180 


triclias brachidaet]4a 238 


rutal92 




savanna 175 


ialaodica 40 


aavannaruiD 177 




Bocialut 184 


Godwit, Black-tailed 71 


triBtia 160 




vespcrtina 166 


Marbled 70 


Fulica americana 62 


Ring-tailed 71 


atra62 




martin ica 61 


Barrow's 40 


Fuligula affinis HH 


Goidfiach, American 169 


albeola 40 


European 171 


americana 37, 42 


Goniaphea caerulea 196 


clangula 39 


ludoviciaua 195 


collaris 39 




terina 37 


Goose, Blue 45 


tuBcn 42 


Blue-winged 45 


hUtrionicyi 41 


CacUing 47 


mania 38 


Canada 45 


mnriloidcs 38 


Lesser 46 
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Goose, Hutchin's 46 
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Greater 44 

White-fronted, American 45 
Wild 45 

Little 46 
Goshtkwk, American 93 
Qourdhead51 
Qraokle 163 

Blue-headed 163 
Bronsed 163 
Ruflty 162 
Gracula femiginea 162 
Graeului dilophus 28 
Grasafinoh 175 
Gnybftck 66, 67 
Great Head 39 
Grebe, Cdifomia 22 
Carolina 22 



HolboeU's 21 
Homed 21, 22 
Pied-biUed 22 
Red-necked, American 21 
Thick-billed 22 
Weatem 21 
Grosbeak, Blue 196 

Evening 166 
Pine 166 

Canadian 166 
Rose-breasted 195 
Grouse, Pinnated 81 

Ruffled 79 
Grua americanua 56, 57 
canadensis 57 
fr&terculus 57 
hoyanus 56 
mexicana 57 
Guaia alba 49 
Guiraca caenilea 196 
cardinalis 194 
ludoviciana 195 
Gull, Bonaparte's 25 

Common, American 25 
Fork-tailed 25 
Fiaaklin'a25 
Herring 24 

American 24 



Gun, Riug-biUed 25 

Rosy, Franklin's 25 
Sabine's 25 
Sea 24 

Habia ludoviciana 195 
Haliajtus washingtonii 100 
Halioeetus leucocsphalus 100 
Hangneet 161 
Harelda glacialis 41 
hyemoUs 41 
Harlequin Duck 41 
Harporhfnchus rufus 246 
Harrier, American 90 
Hawk, Block 99 

BUck-ahouldered 89 
Blue 92 

Broad-winged 98 
Cooper's 92 
Duck 102 
Fish 104 
Harlan's 96 
Krider'sSS 
Harsh 90 
House 90 
Pigeon 103 
Red-shouldered 97 
Red-tailed 94 

Rougb-leEged, American 99 
Sbarp-shioned 91 
Sparrow, American 103 
Squirrel, CaliTomia 90 
Swainson'a 97 
Swallow-tailed 88 
Hedymelea ludovicianus 195 
Helinaia bachmanii 215 
celaU 218 
chrysoptera 217 
peregrins 210 
protonotariua 213 
rubricapilla 218 
solitaria 216 
214 
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HeUdiver 22 

HelmintheruB vermivoruf 214 
Helminthophaga baclimani 215 
ceUta 218 
chrysoptera 217 
leucobronchialis 216 
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HeliiuDthophiiK& peregrina 219 




piniu216 




ruScspilla 218 


nifioollii54 






oeUta218 


Urifon]U8 27 








pluinbea27 


peregrina 219 


Hylociehla alieiae 261 


pinus 216 


bickiieUi2«3 


rubricapillft 218 


hiBcesoena 260 


ruficapills 218 


salicicoia 200 


Helminthothenia vermivonis 214 


guttata pallani 2«3 






vennivoruB 214 












HenxliAfi EUba egretta 53 




egretta53 


Ibis alba 49 


Heron, Fish 52 


Bay 60 


Oreat Blue 52 


GloegySO 


Green 55 


Green 50 


Little Blue M 


guorauna 50 


IJttle White 54 


falcineUua 50 


Louisiana 54 


V. Ordii50 


Night, Black-crowned 55 


Ordii50 


YeUow-crowned 56 




Snowy 54 


White 49 


White 53 


White-faced Gloasy 50 


Hesperiphona veapertina 166 


Wood 51 


High-holder 126 


Icteria virena 239 




viridia 239 


mgrioolliB64 


IcteniB baltimore 161 


Hinindo americana 202 


galbulaiei 


bicolor 203 




erythrogaatcr 202 


pecorig 151 


fuJva201 


phoeoiceuB 155 


horreorum 202 


apuriuB 160 


lunifrons 201 


xanthocephalus 154 


pelaagia 132 




purpurea 201 


plumbea 90 


republicana 201 


subcaenitea 90 


riparia 203 


Indian Pullet 51 


rufa 202 


loDomiB martinica 61 


rostica 202 


Iridoprocno bicolor 203 


■erripenniB 204 




BUbis 201 


Jaeger, Parasitic 24 


viridia 203 


Richardson's 24 


HiBtrionicufi histrionicua 41 


Jay Bird 144 


minutus 41 


Joree 193 


torquutus 41 


JuDco 187 
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hyemalk 187 

connecteDB 188 
Bbufddti 188 

montanue 189 

Shufsldf 8 188 

Slate-colored 187 

Keatrel, American 103 

EiUdeer76 

EingbiidiaS 

Arkaasaa 138 
King Eider 42 
Kingfisber, Belted 118 
Rin^t, Golden-crowned 2S7 

Ruby-crowned 25S 
Kite, Fork-tailed 88 

MisaiBBippi 90 

Swallow-tailed 88 

White-tailed 89 
Kittiwake 24 
Knot 67 

LaniuB borealis 206 
excubitor 206 
ludovicianus 207 

migrans 207 
tyrannus 135 
Lanivireo flavifrons 210 
Bolitariua 210 
Lanner 101 
Lark, Homed 142, 143 

Hoyt'B 143 
Pmirie 143 
Prairie 143 
Shore 142 
Snow 142 
Larus argentatUB 24 

smitfasonianus 24 
bonapartei 25 
delawarensia 29 
franklinii 25 
Philadelphia 25 
sabinii 25 
tridactyluB 24 
lonorhyncbus 25 
Lawyer 64 
Lead-back 69 
Lestris richardsonii 24 
limoss fedoB 70 



Limoaafoeda 70 

haemastica 71 
hudBonicB 71 
acolopaoea 66 
Unaria minor I6fl 
pinuB 170 
Lobipea hyperboreiu 62 

lobatua 62 
L(««ook 123 
Long-beak, Greater 66 
Long-bill 65 
Long-Bhanke 64 

Loogspur, Cbestnut-cfrilikred 174 
Lapland 173 
McCown's 174 
Smith's 173 
Look-up 51 
Loon 22 

Arctic 23 
Black-throated 23 
Red-throated 23 
Lopbodyt«B cucullatus 31 
Lophophanes bicolor 256 
Loxia americana 167 
caendea 196 
oardinalis 194 
ourviroetra 167 
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enucleator 166 
leucoptera 168 
ludoviciana 195 



MacTorhamphus griseua 66 

soolopaoeiu 6 
acolopaceus 66 
Magpie, American 144 
]fallard31 

Black 32 
Mareca americana 33 

penelope 33 
Harlin 70 

Black-tailed 71 
Ring-tailed 71 
Mareh Hen 58 
Martin 201 

Purple 201 
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Headovlark 1S6 

Southern ISO 
Western 157 
H^aaoope asio 109 
Melanerpes caroljnus 126 

eiTthrocephalus 124 
Hel&netta velvetinft 42 
Hekagru gallopavo 83 

fers83 
silveHtris 83 
Hellisuga colubris 134 
Heloapiia cmerea melodia 190 
fasciata 190 
191 



Imcolnii 191 
melodn 190 
raelodia 100 
palustris 191 



Herganser, American 30 
Hooded 31 
Red-breast«d 30 
Mergiu americanuB 30 

cucullatuB 31 

merganser 30 

serrator 30 
Uerlin, American 103 

Richardson's 103 
Henila migratoria 264 
Micropalama himantopua 66 
Uicroptera ameiicana 64 
Hilvulua forficatus 135 
Milvua furcatuB SS 

leucuruB 89 
Himus carolinensis 24^ 



feliv 



£245 



a 212 



Mocker 244 

Uoddugbinl 244 

Holothnis ater ISI 

pecoris 151 

Hoorben 61 

Hoequilo hnwk 130 

Motacilla aeetiva 222 

chrysoptera 217 
citrea 213 



HotaciUa maeulofla 224 
tigTma221 

Hudhen 61, 62 

Hud-peep 69 

HuKicapa atra 137 

banapartei 241 
caerulea 259 
canadensis 241 
cantatrix 211 
carolinensU 24S 
crinita 137 
cucullsU240 
for6caU 135 
fuscal37 
g;Uva209 



noveboracensis 211 
nunciola 137 
olivacea208 
pboebe 137 
pusilla240 
quenila 139, 140 
rapax 13S 
ruticilla 242 
saya 138 
selbu240 
solitaria210 
aylvicola 210 
traiUii 141 
tyrannus 135 
verticalis 136 
virens 139 
Huscivora forficata 135 
HjriarehuB erinitus 137 
Hyiodioctes bonapartei 241 
canadensis 241 
formoHUB 235 
240 



pusiUua 240 

pileolatus 241 
wilaonii 240 



Nauclcrus forficatus 88 
furcatuB 88 

Neocorys spraguei 243 

Nettion carolinenaia 34 

Nighthawlc 130 

Sennetti 131 
WesUrn 131 

Night Raven 55 
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pensylvanicus 91 
Nonpareil 197 
Nueifraga eolumbiana 149 
NumeDJUB borealis 57 

hudsonicus 75 
intermedius 75 
longirostris 74 
Nutcracker, Clarke's 149 
Nuthatch, Brown-headed 254 
Canada 254 
Carolina 253 
Red-bellied 254 
Red-breasted 254 
White-bellied 253 
White-breasted 253 
NuttaUomia borealis 138 
Nfctale acadica 108 
dbifrons 108 
frontalis 108 
kirtlandi 108 
richaidsoni 108 
tengmalmi richardsoni 108 
Nyctanaasa violacea 56 
Nycteanivea 112 
nyctea 112 

seandiaca v. arctica 112 
NyctentdiuB violaceua 56 
Njctiardea gardeni 55 

grisea naevia 56 
violacea 56 
Njcticorax nycticorax naevius 55 
violaceus 56 

Oidemia americaoa 42 
bimaculata 42 
de^andi 42 
fusca42 

velvetina 42 
perepicillata 43 
velvetina 42 
Olbkirchilus hicmalis 250 
01d-«quaw 4 1 
Old-wife 41 
Olor americanua 48 
buccinator 48 
Columbian us 48 
OpororaiB agilis 236 

formoaua 235 



Oriole, Baltimore 161 

Orchard 160 
Oriolus baitimoro 161 
mutatus 160 
spuriua 160 
Orpheus caiolinenna 245 

rufuB246 
Ortolan 50 
Ortygometra Carolina 59 

noveboracensia 60 
Ortyx virginianua 78 
Oeprey, American 104 
Otocorig alpestris 142 

hoyti 143 
praticola 143 
OtuB americanuB 105 

brachyotuH 106 

vulgaris V, wilsonianua 105 

wilBonianuB 105 
Ovenbird 233 
Owl, Acadian 108 

Bam, American 105 

Barred 107 

Cat 106 

Great Gray 107 

Hawk, American 113 

Hoot 107 

Homed, Great 110 

Western 112 

KirtJand's 108 

Long-eared, American 105 

Marsh 106 

Monkey-faced 105 

Mottled lOU 

Prairie 106 

Richardson's 108 

Saw-whet 108 

Screech 109 

Short-«ared 106 

Snowy 112 

Sparrow, American 108 
Ox-bird 69 
Ox-eye 76 
Oxyechua vociferus 76 

Paadion carolinensis 104 

haliaetus 104 

haliaituB carolinensb 104 
Parakeet 113 
Paroquet, Carolina 113 
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Parrot, OrsJOge-headed 113 
Partridge 78, 79 
Panila americana 220 
Panu atricBpilluB 2S5, 256 

caiolineiiBiB 256 
septentrionalis 256 
bicolor 255 
carcdiDeiiais 256 

agilis257 
palusliis 255 
aepteutrionaltB 256 
Paaser domeeticus 172 
montanus 172 
Poaeerculiu aUudinuB 176 
bairdi 176 

Bondwich. alaudinua 176 
175 



176 

alaudinus 176 



PasaerellB ilia^ia 192 
>ena, 197 



ciris 197 

cyanca 196 
nivalis 172 
Peabody bird 183 
Peeped 
Pee(>weet 74 
Pelecaaus americanus 29 
dilophus 28 
erytbrorhynchus 29 
onocrotolus 29 
tracliyrhyschus 29 
Pelican, White, American 29 
Pelidna alpina sakhalina 69 

pacifica 69 
Pelionetta perapicillata 43 
trowbritlgii 43 
Penelope mcxicana 47 
Penthestes atricapiltus 255 

septic ntrionaliE 
256 
carol] nenais 256 
Perdix virginiana 78 
Periaoglowia tigrina 221 
Petrochelidon lunifrons 201 
Peucea aeetivatis ISO 

bachmanii 180 
illinoiensiR 180 
bachmanii 189 
illinoicQsis 189 



Peuoea linoolnii 191 
Phalaerooorax dilophiu 28 
flo 
floridanuaS 



Phalaenoptilus nuttollii 129 

nitidus 129 
Phalarope, Gray 62 

Northern 62 
Red 62 

Red-necked 62 
Wilson'B 63 
Phalaropus fulicanui 62 

hyperboreua 62 
lobatus, 62, 63 
tricolor 63 
wilaoni 63 
Phasiaous colchicua 82 
torquatus 82 
PbeaBant79 

English 82 
Ring-necked 82 
Philoliela minor 64 
Phoebe 137 

Sa/sm 
Pica caudata hudsonica 144 
hudsonica 144 
meUnoleuca 144 
pica hudaonica 144 
Picicorvua columbianus 149 
PicuB audubonii 120 
auratus 126 
boicalis 121 
carol inus 126 
erythroceplialuB 124 
!27 



pileatus 123 
principalis 119 
pubescens 120 
querulus 121 
\-ariuB 122 
villosus 119 
Pigeon, Passenger 84 

Wild 84 
Pinicola canadcnsia 166 
enucleator 1G6 

canadensis 166 
leucura 166 
Pintail 36 
Pipilo crythroplithalmufi 193 
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Pipit, American 243 
Sprague's 243 
Pipre poly^otU 239 
PinuigB etythromeUfl 106 

rubra 200 
PitjduB cardinalis 194 
PlectrophaDes l&ppooicus 173 
174 



Pora&na rtoveborsMngis 60 
Prairie Chicken 81 
Hen 81 



a 174 
nivalM 172 
omatua 174 
pictus 173 
Plectrophenax nivalis 172 
Plegadis autumnalis 50 
falcinelluB 50 
guarauna 50 
Plotus anhinga 27 

melanogaster 27 
Plover, Black bellied 76 
Blue 67 
Field 73, 76 
Golden, American 76 
Qraaa 73 
Green 76 
Killdeer 76 
Piping, Belted 77 
Ring 77 
Semipobnated 77 

Ring 77 
Upland 73 
Pochard 37 
Podiceps suritua 22 

califomicus 22 
carolinenBis 22 
comutua 21 
criatatus 21 
griaoigena holboelli 21 
holboeUii 21 
occidentalis 21 
rubricollis 21 
PodilymbuH podiceps 22 
Polioptila caenilen 251) 
Poocetea gistnineuH 1 75 
Pooecetes gratnineus 175 
Poor-wiU 129 

frosteii 129 
Pope 197 

Porphyrio martinica 61 
Ponana Carolina 59 

jamaicensiB 00 



Progne purpurea 201 

Bubia 201 
Protonotaria citrea 213 
Pnttacua carolinenBis 113 
Pyranga aestivB 200 

erythnimelaa 199 
miatdssippienBia 200 
rubra 199 
Pyrgita montana 172 
Pjnrhula enucleator 166 

Qua-bird 55 

Quail 78 

Quawk55 

Querquedula carolinensis 34 
cyanoptera 35 
discora 34 

Quiacalus aeneua 163 
breweri 163 
femigineuB 162 
purpureus 163 



Rail, Black 60 

Little 60 
Common 59 
King 58 

Red-breasted, Great 58 
Little 59 
Virginia 59 
Yellow 60 
Raincrow 116, 117 
RalluB carolinuB 59 
elegana 58 
jamaicensis 60 
noveboracenais 60 
virginianuB 59 
Raven, American 146, 147 
Mexican 146 
Northern 147 
R«CUrviroBtra americana 63 

himantopuB 64 
Red-bark 69 
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Redbiid 194 

' ; Summer 200 

Red-breaat 66, 195 

Robin 264 
Redhead 37 
Redpoll 169 

YeUow 232 
Redstart, American 242 
R«d-Ui], Black 96 

Western 96 
White-beUied 95 
Red-wing, Northern 156 

Thick-billed 156 
Reedbiid 149 
Regulua calendula 268 

criatatiu 257 

reguloides 257 

satrapu 257 

tricolor 257 
RhiDOgrjrphuB aura 86 
RhyacophiluB solituriiis 72 
Rhynchophane 
Ricebird 149 
Ring-bill 39 
Ring-neck 39, 77 
Riparia riparia 203 
Rissa tridactyla 24 
Robin, American 2(14 
Rosebreast 195 
Rough-leg, Ferruginims itH 
Ruaticola minor 64 

Salad-bird 169 
Sand-lark 74 

Sand-peep 69 
Sander] ing 70 
Sandpiper, Baird's 6i( 

Bartrammn 73 
Black-bellied 69 
Bonaparte's 08 
Hiiff-bniasted T-i 
Common 74 
I-past 69 
Pectoral 67 
Purple B7 
Red- backed (i;' 
Rcd-brensted (ii 
Scniipahnated 69 
Solitary 72 
Spotted 74 



Sandpiper, Stilt 66 

Weeteni 70 
White-nimped 68 
Sapmicker, Yellow-bellied 122 
Sawbill 31 
3ayomia fuscue 137 
phoebe 137 
saya 138 
ScoleeophagUH carolinua 162 

cyanoccphalua 163 
FemigineuB 162 
Scolopas alba 49 

borealia 75 
delicata 65 
douglasii 65 
fedoa70 
flavipes 72 
gallinago 65 
grisea 66 
guarauna50 
baemaatica 71 
melanoleuca 71 

novcboraccnsis 66 
semipalmata 72 
vocifcrus 71 
Scops itsio 109 
Scolur, American 42 
Black 42 
Surf 43 
Velvet 42 
White-winged 42 
ScotiapU-x einereum 107 
nebulosa 107 
Sea Coot 42 

Sea Swallow, Common 2G 
Seiurus aurocapilluB 233 
liidovi planus 235 
motncilla '2'i$ 
naevius 233 
noveboniecnEis 233 

notabilis 233 
Set«phaga eanudenais 241 
mitrata 240 
ruticilla 242 
wilsonii 05, 'J 40 
Sheldrake, American 30 

Buff- breasted 30 
Hooded 31 
Red-breaated 30 
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Shoveller 35 

Shrike, Loggerhead, Northern 207 
Migrant 207 
Northern 206 
Shftepolro 55 
Sialia sulia 265 

wilBooii 265 
Sickle-biU 74 
Siakm, Pine 170 
Sitta canadensis 254 
carolinensis 253 
pusiUa 254 
varia254 
Slums Burocspillus 233 
motacilla 235 
naeviuB 233 
8lninkbead43 
SlcTlark, HisBOuri 243 
Sn&kebird 27 
Snipe, American 65 
Oras8 67 
Gray 66 
Jack 65, 67 
Red-bellied 66 
Red-brested 66 
Robin 67 
Rock 67 
Stone 71 
White S4 
Wilson's 65 
Winter 67 
Snowbird 172, 187 
Snowfiake 172 
Somateria spectabilis 42 
Sora59 

SoulJi-southerly 41 
Sparrow, Bachman's 189 
Baiid's 176 
Chipping 184 
Clay-colored 185 
Field 186 

Wesl^m 187 
Fox 192 
Grasshopper 177 

Western 178 
Ground 175 
Harria'B 180 
Henslow'a 178 
Hooded ISO 
House, English 172 



Sparrow, Lark 180 

Lecont£'s 179 
Linodn's 101 
Nelson's 179 
Oakwood 189 
176 



Song 190 
Swamp 191 
Tree, Canada 184 

European 172 
Vesper 175 
White-crowned 182 
White-throated 183 
Spatula clypeata 35 
Speokle-beUy 45 
Sphyrapicus varius 122 
Spinus pinuB 170 
tristis 169 

198 
n 197 



cyanea 196 
Spiiella agrestis 186 
arenacealS? 
domestica 184 
montana 184 
monticola 184 
pallida 185 
pusilla 186 

arenacea 187 
socialis 184 
Spoonbill 35 
Sprig 36 
Sprigtail36 
Squatarola helvetica 76 

Bquatarola 76 
Squawk 55 
Stake Driver 51 
Steganopus tricolor 63 
witsoni 63 
Stelgidopterix serripennis 204 
Slercororius paraaiticus 24 
Sterna antillarum 27 
argentea 27 
caspia 26 
fis8ipcs27 
Buviatilia 26 
rorsteri 26 
frenata 27 
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mmute 2? 

supercUi&ria 27 
tM;hegrava26 
wilsonii28 
Stilt 64 

Black-neoked 64 
Stint 69 

StrepailaH iut«iptM 78 
Strix ftcadiea 108 

aocipitriniu 106 
106 



D109 



pratincolft 105 
funerea 113 
hudsonica 113 
naevia 100 
nebulous 107 
njrctea 112 
otus 105 
passerina 108 
pratiDcola 105 
tengiDBlmi 108 
virginiaua 110 
StnithuB fayemalie 187 
Stumella ludoviciana 156, 157 
magna 156 

argatula 160 
neglecta 157 
neglects 157 
StumUB ludovicianua 156 

predatoriua 155 
Sumia hudsonica 1 13 

nyctea 1 12 
ulula cQparocfa 113 
hudsonica 113 
SwaUow, Bank 203 

Bam 202 

Chimney 132 

Cliff 201 

Eave 201 

Rough-winf^d 201 

Tree 20;j 



Swallow, White-bellied 20 

Wood 203 

Swan, American 48 

Trumpeter 48 

Whistling 48 

Swift, Chimney 132 

S^vania booapartei 241 

canadensis 241 



mitrflta240 

piuiUa240 

pileolata 241 
la aeativa 222 
agili8 236 
americana 220 
autumnalie 227 
azures 225 
bachmani 215 
blaokbumiae 228 
caeruleecens 222 
calendula 258 
canadensis 222 
castanea 227 
celata 218 
cerulea225 
childrenii 222 
chrysoptera 217 
citrinella 222 
coronata 223 
diBcolor 232 
domestica 248 
fonnosa 235 
ict«rocephala 226 
leuooptera 222 
maculosa 224 
magnolia 224 
maritima 221 
minuta 232 
mitrata 240 
palmarum 232 
pardatina 241 
parus 228 
pcnailis 229 
pensylvanica 226 
peragrina 219 
Philadelphia 237 
pinuB 231 
protonotarius 213 
pusiUa 222 
Tara225 
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Sjlvitt rathbonift 222 


Tamtger, Scariet 199 


regulus257 




nibricapilla 218 


Tanagra oestiva 200 


nifioainUa21S 


cyaneal96 


mlia266 


rubra 199 


wlitttiu 216 


Tantalus albua 49 


atruta227 




BWUI)MIlii2I4 


guanunaSO 


t[grinB221 


loculator 51 


triohaa238 




tiochiliu222 




tro^odyUo 250 


Wood 72 


viur»212 


Teacher 233 




Teal, Blue-wbged 34 


vigoraii231 


Cinnamon 36 


viieiis230 


Green-winged 34 


witaonii 240 




SylvicoU oeativa 222 


Teeter-tail 74 


agUu236 


Tell-tale 71 


americana 220 


Lesser 72 


auriGoUiB 213 


Telmatodytes paluatrin 251 




ilia(»u251 


caerulea 225 


Tern, Black 27 


canadensia 222 


Caspian 26 


caaUnea 227 


Common 26 


coenilea 225 


Foreter'H 26 




Havell's 26 


diBColor 232 


Least 27 


foiTQOsa 235 


Short^tailed 27 


icterocephala 226 


WUson's 26 


kirtlandi 231 


Tetrao cupido 81 


maculosa 224 


umbellua 79 


maritima 221 


virginianus 78 


missourieDaiB 219 


Thistle-bird 169 


palmarum 232 


Thrasher, Brown 246 


paniB228 


Thrush, Alice's 261 


penailis 229 


Bicknell's 262 


petechia 232 


Brown 246 


pinua 231 


Golden^rowned 233 


Btrkta 227 


Gray-cheeked 261 


varia 212 


Hermit 263 


virens230 


Olive-backed 262 




Swainson's 262 


inomata 72 


Tawny 260 




Water 233 


lapponicum v. oinereum 107 


WiUow 260 


nebuloEum 107 


Wilson's 260 


varium 107 


Wood 259 








Thryothorus bewickii 248 
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Thunder Pump 51 


ahiniiieS 




soUtaria72 


Tip-up 72, 74 


squatarola 7Q 


Tit, Created 255 


subroficollU 73 


Tufted 256 


wileoim69 


Titlarfc243 


Tringoidea maculariua 74 


Titmouse, Tufted 255 


TrochiluB colubrie 134 




Tro^odytea aedon 248 


ohloropygiua 72 


aitecUB24S 


flavipea72 




m&cuUriua74 


bewicldi24S 


mel&noleucue 71 


biGviroatTia 251 




domesticus 24S 


solitarius 72 


europeua 250 




fulvue248 


Towhee 193 


hiemaliB250 


ToxoBtoma mfum 246 


ludovicianuB 247 


Trichas agilia 236 




formoaa 235 


pamilus hyemalia 250 


marykndica 238 




pereonatuB 238 


aubmfiooUia 73 


philadelph>ca^237 


Turdua aliciae 261 


Tringa alpina pacifica^69 


bickneUi 262 


arei)aria70 


aonalaschkae pallasii 263 






bairdii 68 


aurocapiUuB 233 


bartramia 73 


carolinuB 162 




fuacescena 260 


canutus 67 


aalkicolua 260 


cincluB 69 


lividuB 245 


cii»erea67 






melodus 259 


fuUcaria62 




fiMeicx>lliB 68 


minor 263 


hiaticula 77 


muatelinuB 259 




noveboracenata 233 


hyperborea 62 


paUaaii263 


interpreB 78 


polyglottuB 244 


islandica 67 


rufuB 246 


lobutu 62 


aolitariua 263 


longicauda 73 


swainaonii 262 


macularia 74 


aliciae 261 




UBtulatUB aliciae 261 


maritima 67 


swainsonii 262 


minutilla 69 


wilaonii 260 


pectoralia 67 


Turkey, Colorado 51 


puailla 69 


Wild 83 


rufa67 


Turnstone, Ruddy 78 


nifeflcenfl 73 
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TTmpanuchus pallidldnctus 82 
TyTKiinula flaviventris 140 



traOUHl 
tyrannuB 135 
verticalis 136 

TTlula acadica 1()8 

brachyotua 106 
fl&nunea 105 
nebulosa 107 
otue 105 
viTginiaaa 110 
Urmator ai«ticu£ 23 
iminer22 
lunmie 23 

Veery2flO 
Vermivora cclata 218 

cbiysoptera 217 
pennaylvanica 214 
peregrina 219 
protonotariuB 213 
rubricapillft 218 
solitaria 316 
Viieo belli! 211 

Bell's 211 

Blue-beaded 210 

Brotfaerlylove 208 

flavifron3 2IO 

^vub209 

Doveboracenais 211 

oliva«euB 208 

Philadelphia 208 

philadelphicus 208 

Red-eyed 208 

solitarirue 210 

Solitary 210 

aphagnosa 222 

Warbling 209 

White-eyed 211 

Yellow-throated 210 



Vireosylva gilva 209 

olivacBa208 
pbiladelphica 208 
ViTeofl}4via gilva 209 

olivaoea 208 
pbiladelphica 208 
Vultur atratuB 87 
aura 86 
ioU87 
Vulture, Black 87 

Red-headed 86 
Turkey 86 

WaUoon22 

Watfoler, Bachman's 216 

Bay-breasted 227 

Black aod White 212 

Black and Yellow 224 

Blackburnian 228 

Black-capped 240 

Black-poll 227 

Black-throated Blue 222 
Green 230 

Blue 225 

Blue-eyed 222 

Blue-wioged 216 

Brewster's 216 

Canada 241 

Fly-catching 241 

Cape May 221 

Cerulean 225 

Cbestnut^Bided 226 

Connecticut 236 

Creeping, Black and White 212 

Golden-winged 217 

Hooded 240 

Kentucky 235 

Kirtland's 231 

Magnolia 224 

Houming 237 

Myrtle 223 

Nashville 218 

Orange-crowned 218 

Palm 232 

Parulft 220 

Northern 220 
Western 220 

Pileolated 241 

I^e231 

Pine-cteeping 231 
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Waibler, Prairie 232 

Prothonotary 213 
Swauumi'b 234 
Swamp, Oolden 213 

Woim-eating 214 
aycamore 229 
Tenneaaee 210 
Wilson's 240 
WonD-eating 214 
Yellow 222 

Blue-winged 216 
Yellow-crowned 226 
Yellow-nunped 223 
Warrior, Black 96 
Waterhen 61 
Water Thru^ 233 

OrinneU's 233 
Large-billed 235 
Louisiana 235 
Small-billed 233 
Water Turkey 27, 51 
Water-witch 22 
Wax-wing, Bohemian 205 

Cedar 205 
Whip-poor-will 128 

Nuttall's 129 
Whistler 39 
Whistle-wing 39 
Whil«-back 37 
White-beUy 203 



American 33 
WiUet 72 

Western 72 
Wilsonia canadensis 241 
mitntta 240 
puailla 240 

pilcolata 241 
Woodcock, American 64 

Black 123 
Woodpecker, Downy 120 

Golden-winged 126 
Hairy 119 

Southern 120 
Ivory-billed 119 
Pigeon 126 
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Woodpecker, Pileated, Nortbem 123 
Southern 123 
Red-bellied 126 
R«d-oockated 121 
Red-beaded 124 
Whit«-billed 119 
YeUow-beUied 122 
Yellow-shafted 126 
YeUow-winged 126 
Wood Pewee 139 
Wren, Bewick's 248 
Carolina 247 
House 248 

Long-tailed 248 
Western 248 
Marsh, Prairie 251 

Short-billed 251 
Winter 250 

Xanthocephalus icterocephalus 154 

xanthocephalus 154 
Xema sabinii 25 

YeUow-back, Blue 220 
YeUowbird 222 
Yellow-hammer 126 
YeUow-legs 72 

Greater 71 
Yellow-rump 223 
Yellowahanks, Greater 71 

Lesser 72 
Yellow-thn>at, Maryland 238 
Northern 238 
Yphantes baltiraore 161 

Zsmelodia ludoviciana 195 
Zenaidura carol inens is 85 



Zonotricbia albicollis 183 
graminea 175 
iliaca 192 
leucophrya 182 
lincoini 191 
paluHtris 191 
pensylvanica 183 
querula 180 . 
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